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Art I.—THE PRESENT THEOLOGICAL REACTION IN 
GERMANY.* 


To those who have been accustomed to consider Ra- 
tionalism as from its extent and influence the great evil 
of modern Germany, and for that reason have been 
wont to disparage its theology and dissuade young men 
from visiting its universities, it may perhaps be a sur- 
prise to learn, not only that the old heresy, properly 
so called, is utterly extinct (having degenerated to the 
rationalismus vulgaris, and then died, literally from want 
of breath), — which might be inferred from the fact that 
its opponents and friends are now writing its history, 
and that it has been combated by the Tiibingen no less 
than by the Evangelical school, — but that theologians 
who sympathize with Dorner and Miller, whom no one 
will suspect of laxity in matters of faith, apprehend most 
danger at the present day, not from an extreme infidelity, 
but rather from an excessive orthodoxy. This it is which 
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* Upon the Present Ecclesiastical Crisis, particularly the Relation of the 
Evangelical Theological Faculties to Science and the Church. A Memorial 
from the Theological Faculty of the George Augustus University to the Royal 
Curatorium of the same, in Defence of the Evangelical Liberty of Instruc- 
tion against Recent Assaults. Géttingen: Published by Dietrich. 1854. 
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now imperils the interests of science, and has actually 
brought about a crisis in the Church. ‘The alarm which 
it has universally excited testifies to its diffusion and its 
strength. Already it commands the universities of Er- 
langen, Leipsic, and Rostock, as indicated by the protest 
against the confession of faith adopted by the Synod 
at Berlin, signed on the 20th of September, 1853, by 
thirteen of their professors ;* but not satisfied with these, 
it is endeavoring to take, by storm, siege, or stratagem, 
the other strong-holds in the several German kingdoms. 
In Prussia, notwithstanding the royal decree, issued 
on the 11th of October of the preceding year, which 
warned the Wittemberg Conference of Lutheran Pastors 
“ against striving to obtain for their particular creed such 
a degree of authority as would make unity in the Church 
and its government impossible, since by persisting in 
this course they would soon be unable to pay that respect 
and obedience to ecclesiastical orders which they now 
acknowledge that they are bound to render,” it boldly 
continues its attacks upon the Union and its supporters. 
In Weimar it has long been at work.to undermine the 
university and seminary of Jena, and in Dessau to obtain 
a more complete control over the pulpits and the schools. 
In Hesse it has been laboring to effect the expulsion of 
Dr. Credner from Giessen, while in Mecklenburg it has 
succeeded in ejecting a follower of Schleiermacher and 
Neander from his pastoral office, which he had held for 
twenty years. In Hesse-Cassel it has been plotting the 
overthrow of the Reformed Church, notwithstanding its 
legally chartered rights, and in Hanover, after having se- 
cured the aid of a portion of the clergy, it has dared to grasp 
at the jewel of the crown, the Gottingen University. Doc- 
uments revealing the character of these machinations now 
lie printed before us,f but the conspiracies which it has 





* “The Creed of the Lutheran Church defended against the Creed of 
the Berlin Kirchentag by several Teachers of Theology and Ecclesiastical 
Law.” Erlangen. 1853. < 
“The Augsburg Confession and the Berlin Kirchentag. A Justification 
by Consistorial-Rath Professor Dr. F. A. Pischon.” Berlin. 1853. pp. 48. 
+ In addition to the discussions in the political and religious journals, see 
“The Modern Doctrine of the Union. An Address delivered at the 
Leipsic Conference on the 31st of August and Ist of September, 1853, by 
Professor Dr. F. A. Kahnis.”” Leipsic. 1853. pp. 38. 
“ Examination of the Attacks directed by Dr. Eihais against the Evan- 
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instigated in Brunswick, in Nassau, in Bavaria, in the 
Pfalz, and in other places, have not as yet been so 
thoroughly exposed. The principal organs which are 
active in its service are the Evangelical Church Gazette, 
published by Hengstenberg, in Berlin, the Review for 
Protestantism and Church, issued by Thomasius and 
Hofmann in Erlangen, and the Journal for the Interests 
of the Lutheran Church, edited by Petri, in Hanover; to 
which may be added, as in dalliance with the cause, 
Rudelbach’s Review for the Lutheran Theology and 
Church, and the Halle “ People’s Paper for City and 
Country.” The head-quarters of this widely extended 
movement may be said to be Berlin, whence go forth the 
orders from the Prussian Vicar-General and his coadju- 
tors, Stahl and Gerlach, which, put in execution in the 
Rhine provinces and in Southern Germany, occasion 
results that there seem quite inexplicable. 





gelical Union and its Theological Defenders. By Dr. K. J. Nitzsch. Re- 
printed from the ‘German Periodical for Christian Science,’ etc., and 
enlarged by a Supplement from the Author.” Berlin. 1854. . 73. 

“ "T'he Cause of the Lutheran Church in Opposition to the Union, A 
Letter to Ober-Consistorial-Rath Professor Dr. K. J. Nitzsch, from Karl 
Freid. Aug. Kahnis, Doctor of Theology and Ordinary Professor in the 
University of Leipsic.” Leipsic, 1854. , 97. 

“ The Evangelical Union, its Nature sail Ticine Right, described by Dr. 
Julius Maller. ‘God give us grace to become pious sinners, For Chris- 
tianity consists not in having attained, but in following after. Therefore 
he who is a Christian is no Christian. Luther.’” Berlin. 1854. pp. 418. 

“The Confessional Development of the Church of Hesse, or the Good 
Rights of the Reformed Church in the Electorate of Hesse. By Professor 
Dr. H. Heppe.” Frankfort. 1853. pp. 56. 

Particularly see the ‘‘ Memorial respecting the Controversial Troubles in 
the Evangelical Church of the Electorate of Hesse, made public by Henry 
Heppe, Doctor of Theology and Philosophy, and Professor of Theology in 
Marburg.”’ Cassel. 1854. pp. 111. 

“* My Removal from Office, set forth in Legal Documents, by G. Bartholdi, 
formerly Preacher in Rébel in Mecklenburg-Schwerin.”’ Berlin. 1854. pp. 
108. The following is the simple and pathetic Preface of the author : — 

“¢]s it true, then,’ the late Professor Neander asked me, shortly before 
his death, ‘that the members of the Mecklenburg Established Church 
will not recognize the progress which has been made in theology?’ At 
that time, I was in doubt how to answer this question, which was so full of 
meaning. At present, however,— now that I have been removed from my 
pastoral office after twenty years of faithful service, ‘ because I had, to too 
great an extent, followed Schleiermacher,’ (from whom we are wont to 
date the progress which the Evangelical Church and theology have made, ) 
on which account, and because guided by the principles clearly established 
by that great theologian, I found that I could not bind myself to the 
strictly literal observance of a new form of baptism, which quite recently 
had been enjoined upon the preachers, but the substance of which was 
derived from the year 1603, — I see, indeed, that there was good reason for 
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In character, this party professes to be strictly Lutheran. 
Whilst in other Protestant countries orthodoxy is usually 
identical with Calvinism, in Germany, as the history of 
the Prussian Union and the name “ Evangelical Lu- 
theran” show, the Reformed Church has never received 
full and universal recognition. If the doctrines of con- 
substantiation and the ubiquity of the body of Christ 
appear not so exclusively prominent in the present 
controversy as in former ones, they are none the less 
tenaciously maintained (though the more rational be- 
lieve rather in the multipresence of the Saviour’s body, 
since its omnipresence would imply that it was in every 
corpse); while the opposition to the peculiar Reformed 
views, the oft-repeated assertion that the Lutheran is 
the only true Church, the vindication of the appellation 
“ Mother of God” as applied to the Virgin,” and the 





the question of that excellent man, who stood upon the high middle ground 
between the extreme tendencies of the present times. 

“ It gives me pain to leave my native place, perhaps for ever, my wife and 
child probably for a long time; it grieves me to the heart to separate from two 
churehes, who even to the last gave me the most touching proofs of the 
truest attachment. Yet, when I am altogether deprived of the freedom of 
publicly laboring for the Gospel in the land of my home, emigration be- 
comes a duty and a necessity. But never will I lay down the pilgrim’s 
staff, which po now take up, till I have found a country where [ can 
live free, according to the Gospel ordinances of my own faith.” 

We doubt not, however, that 


“ More true joy Bartholdi exiled feels, 
Than Gerlach with a Senate at his heels.” 


* “Can Mary be called by Lutherans also the Mother of God?’ An 
article by H. O. Kohler in Rudelbach’s Review for the Lutheran Theology 
and Church, 1854, Heft 4. The writer rejects as Nestorian the Re- 
formed view, and justifies the Greek and Romish Church in saying that 
Christ was God while yet in the womb of Mary, and in calling her there- 
fore the Mother of God. “ Nestorius took offence that God should be born 
of a woman, the Eternal One from a virgin, the Creator from a creature, 
and here there is only one alternative : either he who was born of Mary was 
not God the Son, Christ was not God; or he was God the Son, but only 
the man Jesus was born, and the Godhead had no part in it, since a mother 
cannot bear any one who is older than herself, and can only give birth to 
what is of the same nature as herself. —'The heads of the Church at that 
time rightly opposed this dividing of the person of Christ; for if it was true 
that God could not be born, it was also true that God could not suffer. 
But if God had not suffered and died, men would not have been redeemed, 
since one mian cannot redeem or atone for another; and so likewise if 
Christ were crucified only in his human nature. But if God has suffered 
for us, — as he has, — he was also born of a woman, and this woman must 
be called Theotocos, the Mother of the Son of God, or, more briefly, the 
Mother of God. He only who could give Mary this name of honor could 
ascribe to the divine nature in Christ an active share in the work of re- 
demption ; and, on the other hand, he who refused this name of honor was 
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earnest pleas for the Apocrypha in the Old Testament 
as constituting a proper part of the Lutheran Bible,“ 
still betray the old antipathy to Calvinism. Their pos- 
itive expressions of reverence for their master certify 
likewise unequivocally their discipleship; his declara- 
tions are quoted as if they were infallible, his translation 
regarded well-nigh as inspired, while he himself is almost 
worshipped as the last of God’s chosen prophets, through 
whom he had now made the final and perfect revelation 
of his will. Some, shocked at this “ Lutherolatry,” and 
conscious how un-Lutheran it is, have exclaimed, “ O 
Luther, Luther! if thou wert yet alive, how wouldst thou 
chastise these followers of thine, and drive them back 
from thy word to the word of God!” — or, to ridicule 
the men who dub everything with the name of the great 
Reformer, they have asked if they would not soon write 
Lutheran spelling-books, build Lutheran houses, and 
plant Lutheran potatoes. In other respects, however, 
these zealots are not surpassed in stringency by the 
strictest Calvinists. They are unwilling that any books 
should be used in the churches containing hymns not 
written two centuries ago, that is to say, in their apos- 
tolic age, and these, notwithstanding much that is 
objectionable to a cultivated taste both in form and 
sentiment, must be “ unadulterated.” + The proposition 








driven to the worst consequences. One of the Nestorians took the part of 
the Jews, and said they had not mal-treated God, but man. We are not 
redeemed by the fact that Christ turned water into wine at Cana, or caused 
the fig-tree to wither away ; but by this, that He, the Eternal God, came 
down from heaven, took upon him flesh and blood like ourselves (was 
born of a woman like ourselves), and then suffered death, which God the 
Father cannot suffer, and God the Holy Spirit cannot seffer, because those 
persons of the Godhead have taken no flesh and blood, but which God the 
Son could suffer because he has become flesh. (Johni.14.) He who 
will take from Mary the honor of being the mother of God takes from the 
child she bore the honor of being God.” 

* «In Behalf of the Retaining of the Apocrypha. From the Evangelical 
Church Gazette.” Berlin. 1853. pp. 58. 

“The Apocrypha. Defence of the old Traditional Annexation of the 
same to the Bible, by Dr. Rudolph Stier.””. Brunswick. 1853. pp. 148, 

+ **Kirchentfried und Kirchenlied. Appendix — Die Sanger 1m unver- 
falschten Liedersegen. Von G.C.H.Stp.’’ Hanover. 1803. pp. 77. 

“The Hymn-Book Question, when and how will it be settled ?”” Ang- 
bach. 1853. pp. 144. 

“Changes or not in the Hymns of the Chureh? One hundred and 
twenty Theses, by Rudolph Stier, Doctor of Theology, Superintendent 
and First Preacher in Schkenditz.”” Brunswick. 1°54 . 47. 

“The Hymns of the Evangelical Church and the Firebrand of the Creed. 


28 * 
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also has been seriously made, to forbid not only dancing 
and the game of lotto, but jests of every kind ; for though 
the Psalmist by poetic license uses the expression, “ He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall 
have them in derision,” we are nowhere informed in the 
New Testament that the Son of Man, when he walked 
upon the earth, even smiled. 

Bigotry-is usually in proportion to ignorance ; and 
accordingly we find these enthusiasts, with all the zeal 
of the men whose followers they profess to be, totally 
destitute of their learning and ability. ‘They are stick- 
lers for the old, not because it is good, but because it is 
ancient; not considering that error sanctioned by age is 
doubly dangerous. Great men are seldom produced by 
any such reaction. The Theological Faculty of Got- 
tingen assert that they have not an eminent theologian 
among their number; and indeed they have little 
inducement to investigate and endeavor to comprehend 
the points at issue between the two confessions, inas- 
much as they hold all differences to be wrong. ‘The 
remark of the old lady, who declared that she knew how 





A Denial addressed to Mr. Stier. By G. C. H. Stip.” New Brandenburg. 
1854. pp. 65. Stip is surprised at the fastidiousness of Stier, who con- 
sidered that it was far more a to speak of God being “ arrested,” 
than tosay, ‘“* God died from love and compassion for his creatures.’’ The 
Eisenach Conference objected to such expressions as ‘“ O grosse Noth, 
Gott selbst ist todt!”’ but Stip justifies them by quoting from Wesley the 
words “ washed in the sanctifying blood of an expiring Deity,’”’ and from 
Watts, the well-known lines, — 


** Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his glories in, 
When God, the mighty Maker, died 
For man, the creature's sin.”’ 


He cites with approbation the phrase, ‘“‘ Jehovah, God the Son,” but 
stigmatizes as Unitarian Mrs. Barbauld’s hymns, which speak of Jesus as 
the Son of God, as well as Lant Carpenter’s remarks that “Christ could 
not be truly God as Jehovah is ; it is impossible that God should die ; Son 
denotes inferiority and subordination.” He says that Dr. Whitby held 
Jesus tobe verus Deus, but not summus Deus, snk then gives an article from 
the creed of the London Unitarians: “‘ We do not believe in the Athana- 
sian Creed ;-to our understanding it is contradictory and absurd ; and we 
shudder at the solemn and awful defiance of charity and mercy with which 
it opens and concludes.” Lastly, he reprints Mardon’s reply to Nvel, who 
had affirmed that God did die: ‘ You have here left your favorite author, 
Dr. Pye Smith, for that amiable person has publicly declared his abhor- 
rence of such language ’’; and he refers to Dr. Watts’s desire, expressed by 
Mr. Grove, to change this phraseology,-“*but it was out of his power, and 
the bookseller would not suffer any such alteration.” 
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to pray ooth as the Lutherans and the Reformed, mean- 
ing that she could repeat the Lord’s Prayer beginning 
with “ Vater Unser” or “ Unser Vater,” may indicate 
the extent of the knowledge which many have, who are 
Lutherans from birth rather than from conviction. 
Hengstenberg has remarked, that only professors and 
students still retain the scientific views formerly received, 
which the clergy and the people have long since re- 
nounced and forsaken. Abating the great superficiality 
of the students and the extreme infidelity of the people, 
we think that no person of intelligence could hesitate, if 
called upon to choose between the pre-eminent superiority 
of the professors on the one hand, and the extraordinary 
inferiority of the clergy on the other. Yet the influence 
exercised by this rapidly increasing faction is truly won- 
derful. It is felt in the gymnasiums, in the opposition 
to the study of the classics, and the introduction of the 
strictest Lutheran text-books for religious instruction. It 
is seen at the universities, where the greater part of the 
theological students, perceiving that their future success 
in obtaining offices in the Church will depend entirely 
upon their agreement with the creeds, endeavor as 
speedily as possible to silence all their doubts, and to 
bring their minds to think+in accordance with the con- 
fession, attending merely such lectures as are required to 
be heard, and studying the notes of those professors only 
by whom they will be examined. Thus the unrivalled 
privileges which are offered here, resulting from an un- 
limited choice of lectures upon the most various subjects 
by the most gifted men, are in fact available mainly to 
foreigners ; for the Germans, in general, seldom listen to 
professors of theology and philosophy who contradict 
their own preconceived notions, however able they may 
be, but to criticize and condemn. It is not infrequent, 
therefore, that esteemed Evangelical professors, who value 
their honesty more than their orthodoxy, and who cannot 
conscientiously repeat the opinions commonly received, 
are obliged, before delivering the reasons for their present 
views, first to defend themselves against the prejudices 
of their hearers. The commentaries, too, which are now 
appearing, from their uncritical character seem more 
worthy of the English than of the German press; while 
authors eminent in the departments of criticism and 
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philosophy begin already to complain that they are not 
rewarded for the time and labor bestowed on their scien- 
tific works, when those for whom they were designed 
have neither the interest to read, nor the capacity to 
understand them.” And in general society, it is not sim- 
ply this or that heretical opinion which is now spoken 
against, but science itself is put under the ban. Hence 
the popular denunciations of modern philosophy and 
speculative theology, and the endeavors to forestall the 
results of critical inquiry by appeals to the decision of 
the creeds. Hence the anathemas against those, who 
are both preachers and professors, who hold indeed the 
doctrines of the Church, but do so on grounds of reason 
and not of mere authority, —their attempt to explain 
the Trinity being considered equivalent to a denial of it. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, that, in the midst 
of such a lamentable state of things, many are looking 
with anxiety into the future, and that orthodox theolo- 
gians'do not hesitate to declare, that Rationalism, which 
never was the enemy of science, is preferable to their 
narrowness and exclusiveness, ¢ and that they even have 
exclaimed, “ God save us from these future heirs of the 
established Church of Prussia!” 





* So Dr. Edward Zeller, in the Preface to his latest work, “The Acts, 
its Contents and Origin critically investigated.” Stuttgart. 1854. pp. 
524. As one proof of the other statement, see Richer’s Commentary on 
the Account of Creation, Paradise, and the Flood. 1854. 

t Professor Miller asks, in his Review, ‘“ What appearance will these 
matters have ten or twelve years hence?’’ See also Liicke, in the 
*¢ German Periodical” for 1853, p. 51. 

t “On the other hand,” says Stier, a defender of the theory of verbal 
inspiration, “let me for my humble self, and I hope to God in the name 
of many others, also lay down a confession. I unite myself (if it be possi- 
ble and they will only in any way acknowledge my Lord Jesus) with all 
honest-seeking Rationalists, whom the bugbear of your dogmas has hereto- 
fore prevented from — Christ, rather than with you, who delight and 
are determined to quarrel in God’s churches.” At the Berlin Synod 
Nitzsch declared, “The Committee is not ashamed, it rejoices and exults, 
that it does not reject, but welcomes, the eclectic Rationalism, which holds 
the faith in Jesus Christ in connection with such elements from which 
necessarily result supernatural views.” Julius Muller speaks of the eman- 
cipation from the yoke of doctrinal systems which Rationalism brought to 
Biblical criticism, and Lacke says (in No. 22 of the “ German Periodical ”’ 
for 1854), that “ while down to a certain period it can be considered as ex- 
pired,” yet that “in the strife of extreme views to-day it also has its rights, 
and should not be regarded as a purely unjustified disturber in the history of 
theology and the Church, or as a presumptuous perverter and misleader 
of the people.” 
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A Lutheranism so extreme and so unscientific might 
be expected, in proportion to its hostility to Calvinism, to 
approximate more nearly to Romanism. Thus is ex- 
plained the Popish character of many of its doctrines,— 
the importance it attaches to the creed, the value it 
ascribes to the sacrament, and the position it assigns to 
the clergy ;* though, judged by its own principles, in the 
age of its tradition, the power and number of its sacra- 
ments, and the scale of its mediators between God and 
man, the Church of Rome is manifestly far superior. So 
also we must account for the compliments it pays to its 
“sister” church, and for its sympathies for the Archbish- 
op of Freiburg in his recent strife, (notwithstanding he 
declared to the government, that “in his office as Arch- 
bishop he was no subject,”) as manifested in an article 
from Professor Leo, in Halle, which called forth against 
it a public protest from a number of Westphalian pas- 
tors.t And finally, this alone furnishes the key to dec- 
larations like the following from “The People’s Paper 
for City and Country”: “'The Catholic Church is more 
than our friend, it is our own flesh and blood separated 
from us; it is the half of our own self, and its dishonor 
is our dishonor, and its prosperity is our prosperity”; 
— which prompted the publisher of the “ True Protes- 
tant,” Dr. Marriott of Basel, to send the editor a demand, 
either to retract the statement as unprotestant and un- 
true, or publicly defend the same at the Kirchentag in 
Frankfort, — a challenge which he had not the courage 
to accept. This movement therefore is rightly termed 
“ New Lutheran,” for it goes far beyond even Luther 
himself. The Revue Chrétienne truly described its char- 
acter in saying of its leaders, “ M. Stahl et M. Hengsten- 
berg essayent de constituer un veritable Ultramontisme 
Protestant” ; and the best proof of the crypto-catholicism 
of its doctrines is the fact that Old Lutherans like Har- 
less, H6fling, and Guericke have equally opposed them. 

Hitherto the Lutherans have been accustomed to cen- 





* «The (Pastoral) Office of the New Testament, according to the Teach- 
ings of the Scriptures and of the Lutheran Creeds. Nine Theses again ex- 

lained and justified against Professor HOfling. By Superintendent A. F, 
b. Minchmeyer.” 1853. pp. 83. 


t This Protest appeared in No. 51 of the Evangelical Church Gazette 
for 1854, 
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sure the Episcopal Church of England on account of its 
Romish tendencies; experience now shows with what 
consistency and right, for of the two German Puseyism 
is the more ridiculous. It fancies that it can re-establish 
the seventeenth in this nineteenth century, and put back 
the clock of time two hundred years. While some 
liberal Romanists have spoken of the perfectibility of 
Catholicism, it will not admit that its doctrinal system 
can be improved; but it would be easier to bring again 
into fashion the manners and customs of that petiod in 
civil and social life, than at this day to revive its Flac- 
cian ubiquitistic Lutheranism. Who would have ex- 
pected that, in the country which was the cradle of the 
Reformation, Protestants calling themselves after the 
name of Luther would now be hastening so rapidly to 
Rome? Their high-church principles carried out a little 
further will restore all the abominations of the mother 
Church. They need only put the service of the altar 
yet more above the sermon, and they have their Mass; 
to prescribe for every Sunday in the year its hymns and 
prayers, and they make a Missal and- Breviary ; and to 
forbid all emendations of their version of the Bible, and 
they restore the Vulgate! Such are their unwearied 
efforts to bring back the good old times, “ when the sym- 
bolical books passed for more than the Bible, and were 
regularly brought with it into the pulpit; when many a 
little Pope decreed in his bull, Whatsoever is not Lu- 
theran is accursed; when it was proved that the Re- 
formed Church had 666 errors in common with the 
Turks; and when the Wittemberg Faculty of Theology 
went in a body to a ball and danced, for the sake of 
making a demonstration against the Pietists!” 

It is natural to inquire, what those who are so clamor- 
ous for the pure doctrine are contributing to promote the 
cause of pure morals. Vanity Fair still has for one of 
its principal streets, as when Bunyan’s Pilgrim saw it, 
its “ German Row,” and Christian and Faithful in pass- 
ing through it have often to encounter Mr. Live-loose, 
Mr. Love-lust, and Mr. Hate-light. But how little is 
done by the men (as far as can be known) who are most 
redoubtable as champions for the faith in order to check 
the coarse profligacy of Leipsic, or to unmask the pol- 
ished and more deadly immorality of Berlin! Yet here 
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is the real stigma and curse of Germany. It is not the 
poor ghost of Rationalism, which, 


*« Doomed for a certain time to walk the night, 
Is for the day confined to fast in fires,”’ 


that there is much reason to dread. It is rather the low 
tone of public sentiment, seen in the questionable ethics, 
the equivocal morality, and the unscrupulous means of 
the adherents even of this straitest sect, which is the 
greatest evil to be feared. This is the German Lore Ley 
with her siren strains, decoying the sailors from their 
course to her craggy seat, and then leaving them to 
perish shipwrecked upon the rocks. Yet perhaps it is 
not surprising that, where lotteries are instituted by the 
government, where theological professors excuse the duel, 
‘ and where recently the best duellist at one of the univer- 
sities was a student of theology, so little is done to ele- 
vate the masses, or to protect and sanctify family life. 
The lectures on Practical Theology, indeed, usually oc- 
cupy both semesters of the year; but in the cities, not- 
withstanding very many never enter the church, pastoral 
care seldom constitutes a practical part of ministerial 
duty, and the superintendent of one of the large dioceses 
has confessed, that his parishioners would be astonished 
if he should visit them in their families, except in cases 
of sickness or by invitation. How different from this 
the preaching in the streets and in the coal-pits of Eng- 
land, and our own Ministry at Large! Thus, at a time 
when Catholics are compassing sea and land in order to 
make proselytes, as their ecclesiastical usurpations in 
Baden, their attempts to confiscate the Protestant foun- 
dations in Strasburg,“ and their reported schemes to 
establish a new Catholic university in Prussia, clearly in- 
dicate, these modern Reformers, instead of opposing, now 
imitate and encourage them, preaching a crusade against 
Calvinists and Unionists. In a community where athe- 
ism and pantheism have destroyed the faith of many in 
the personality of God and the divine mission of Jesus, 
they are disputing about the relations of the immanent 





*« The most Recent Assaults of Ultramontanism upon the Protestant 


Church in Elsass.”” Leipsic. 1854. pp. 52. Also, “ Protestant Church 
Gazette,” No. 31, pp. 769, 770. 
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Trinity and the presence of Christ in the sacrament. 
And to men who are indifferent to the first command- 
ment of the law, they continually repeat the question, 
“ Which is the first article of the confession? ” — as 
though any one were ever converted by the creed! Verily, 
this is not saving faith; it certainly is not a faith that 
removes mountains. 

The words even of the old prophet (Jer. xxiii. 21, 22) re- 
buke this neglect of the weightier matters of the law ; how 
much more the Gospel of Him who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost! ‘Would that it were only 
believed that “one drop of the blood of Christ in the 
veins is more precious than all orthodox knowledge,” 
and that “a grain of living faith in the heart is of more 
worth than the whole dried flora of sound doctrines dead 
in the understanding and memory.” Then the startling 
contrasts which have lately been brought to light between 
the very high orthodoxy and the very low morality (ec- 
clesia, de internis non judicat) in the academic life of the 
seventeenth century,” would find no parallel in the uni- 
versities of to-day ; and there would be noreason to infer 
from the life and language of some, who seem literally 
to believe that “man is justified by faith alone,” (as 
Luther’s version complements the text,) “without the 
deeds of the law,” that the motto on their escutcheon 
was Doctrina reformata, vita deformata. 

To point out the causes which have produced this 
great and unexpected revulsion is not so easy as to de- 
scribe its nature and extent. We may mark the progress 
and trace the ravages of a tempest most minutely, with- 
out being able to say how or where it had its origin. 
The theory of storms is as difficult to discover in the in- 
tellectual as it is in the natural world, and the more so, 
where the currents of public opinion are so variable as in 
Germany. In no country does the “ Time-Spirit” ap- 
pear to rule with such irresistible and undivided sway, 
turning the tides of popular sentiment at his pleasure. 
The character of the people — who, as if the opposite of 
error were truth and not error, are always rushing to ex- 
tremes — must therefore be borne in mind, in seeking 








*“ The Academic Life of the Seventeenth Century. By Dr. A. Tho- 
luck.”” 2vols. 1854. 
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to explain events which could not possibly have occurred 
on this side of the channel or the ocean. The present 
also, it is to be remembered, is emphatically a period 
of reaction, and the pendulum which swung so far to 
the left must now return as far to the right. We had 
thought that Germany, having secured by the Reforma- 
tion freedom for religion, and by its literature in the last 
century won freedom for mind, was on the point of estab- 
lishing freedom in the state. And yet, though only six 
years ago the king of Prussia paraded the streets of his 
capital wearing the German tricolor out of deference to 
the mob, Russian influences are now strongest at court, 
and in a city where many of those who now are the 
strictest loyalists then favored the revolution, the Curator 
of the University opened his course of lectures on law 
in the last semester with the declaration, “ Gentlemen, I 
hate all liberalism.” A few days ago was commenced in 
Berlin the trial of ten persons, three of them doctors re- 
spectively of law, medicine, and philosophy, and one a 
Privat-Docent at the University, charged with having 
belonged in 1850 to a secret society, which designed by 
force of arms to establish a republic ;* two days after- 
wards was consecrated in the park of the Invalidenhaus, 
in the same metropolis, the monument in honor of the 
military who fell in 1848 in defence of the crown; and 
contemporaneously with these proceedings appeared the 
royal proclamation for the reconstruction of the First 
Chambers, according to which birth, property, and “ pre- 
sentation ” will now determine the members of the same, 
who are to hold their offices for life, though formerly they 
were elected by the people. But if the reaction is sur- 
prising in politics, it is quite as much so in religion. 
That the country which lately was imitating the French 
republicans is now less liberal than Austria, is not more 
strange than that, where Strauss once held the sceptre, 
Tholuck is no longer orthodox.t That the retrograde in 
both cases has been so extreme, so rapid, and so nearly 


- 





* See the “ Berliner Gerichts Zeitung,” Nos. 124-128. 1854. 

+The refusal of a young Lutheran minister in Rissingen to allow Dr. 
Tholuck to preach in his pulpit, — though many guests at this fashionable 
watering-place desired it, and the church had been built mainly through 
his exertions, — because he was not Lutheran enongh, is justified by Dr. 
Kahnis in his ** Cause of the Lutheran Church.” 


VOL. LVIII. —4TH. S. VOL. XXIII. NO. III. 29 
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simultaneous, is owing to the disastrous union of Church 
and State, the former inculcating implicit obedience to 
the latter, and the latter in turn upholding all the doc. 
trines of the former. ‘This, which has been the fruitful 
source of a multitude of evils, must be regarded as not 
the least efficient cause of the present crisis, though 
so few perceive, or at least are willing to acknowledge 
it." The conservatism which introduced the New Prus- 
sian policy into the state likewise defends New Luther- 
anism in the Church, and the same persons who are ab- 
solutists in the one are extremely orthodox in the other. 
Conservative theologians on the one side publish ser- 
mons against the war, which they would rather see 
against than in favor of the Turks,} and hierarchical 
politicians on the other screen their principles of despo- 
tism under a zeal for Christianity, fiercely denouncing 
the modern heathen, who prefer the crescent to the 
cross.{ Such a union, or rather coalition, gives rise in- 





*'The Old Lutherans indeed oppose this union, from which they have 
severely suffered; but the Unionists and “Church” theologians almost 
universally defend it. Schleiermacher and Bunsen have forcibly con- 
demned this Cesaropapy, and at the crisis of the Gustavus Adolphus Asso- 
ciation in 1846, Professor Hupfeld declared that the Church should be de- 
livered from its bondage to the state, which was yet more positively pro- 
claimed at the Frankfort Parliament in 1848. 

t** Dr. Martin Luther's little book, On the War against the Turks, and 
Military Sermon against the Turks, 1529. Republished by Dr. Kahnis.” 
Leipsic. 1854.” 

¢The speech of Strahl, delivered on the 23d of April of the present 
year in the fortieth session of the First Chambers, was regarded as an 
official statement of the court politics and theology. ‘ Now also my first 
and last word is, let the king determine entirely according to his own will, 
as his forefathers have done, and let him demand for what he determines 
unconditional obedience and unlimited submission from all his subjects and 
at all times. It is the well-understood interest of Prussia and Germany, 
that Russia’s former power should remain unbroken, and her former rela- 
tion to Prussia undisturbed. I am not insensible to the disadvantages into 
which Prussia was brought by Russia in 1850, in relation to Austria and 
pi a Denmark. These, however, were in fact occasioned less by the 
one-sided, though not hostile, partisanship of Russia, than by the liberal 
perty, with its chimera of a constitutional confederacy and its new map of 

urope. But can all these disadvantages be mentioned in comparison 
with those acts of deliverance of Russia in the years 1813 and 1849, in all 
their colossal, world-historical greatness? But where is it written that the 
Christian powers are bound to secure an existence to Turkey? Turkey 
shall enter into the so-called family of the European states. That is a new 
and unprecedented position. It is, in fact, the second and last stadium in 
the unchristianizing of the public life of Europe. The French Revolution 
made one state antichristian, by appointing to offices in the government 
men who were not Christians; but now the united European states as 
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deed to a political religion, but is far from making poli- 
tics religious. On the contrary, the new party, knowing 
that it must wield the temporal as well as the spiritual 
sword, if it would rule in a country where the police in- 
terfere in the affairs of the Church, has recourse to mis- 
representation, prejudice, fanaticism, and all the weapons 
which a rabies theologica can invent, in order to dethrone 
the popular faith and seize for itself the double sceptre. 
Hence its religious journals are more bitter than the 
political ones, and the pulpit often seems transformed 
into the rostrum or the stage.* Characteristic also is it, 
that these Lutheran conventicles are everywhere spring- 
ing up just after the so-called “free churches” have 
nearly all been forcibly suppressed, } and that the govern- 





such are unchristianized, because the Mahometan empire enters among 
them equally privileged and entitled. May the sword of Germany never 
come forth from its scabbard for a coniest which is to make Europe a di- 
vided kingdom between Mahomet and Christ! ” 

In May, Professor Leo thus wrote in the Evangelical Church Gazette, No. 
40, “On the Religious Side of the Oriental Question.”” Our author “sees 
clearly the judgments which must befall England on account of the godless 
position of its statesmen, and especially because it fosters the fugitive revolu- 
tionary rabble of the whole continent. What churches without power are 
worth, we shall be able in time to learn fully in North America, when the 
divergence of sects has developed more in the direction of the ‘ free 
church,’ and thus compelled the better-constituted churches to form them- 
selves into political parties,— an event which, with the religious wars fol- 
lowing therefrom, will be the first introduction of the pangs through which, 
out of the great national egg of the United States, new states and nations, 
truly such and full of character, will crawl out upon that continent ; for 
the present national life of that country is very partial, and bears the same 
relation to the real life of nations that an embryo does to a full-grown 
man.” 

*So Krummacher’s declamation upon the “false prophets,” at the 
anniversary festival of the Home Missions in Halle, and his diatribe — so 
the Genevan Semaine Réligeuse, No. 40, terms it — against the republicans 
in 1848, delivered within the walls where the Frankfort Parliament had 
held its sessions. 

t A remarkable testimony to the security of our institutions and proof 
that in our country neither religion nor the state can be endangered by free 
discussion, has just been furnished by Mr. G. A. Wislicenus, a gentleman 
esteemed for his moral character, but an avowed atheist, and formerly 

reacher of an orthodox, and afterwards of a free church in Halle. Here, 
cee proscribed for his convictions, he enjoyed a certain notoriety ; till, on 
the point of being condemned for a book which he had written against the 
Bible, to avoid imprisonment he fled last winter with his family to New 
England, where he hoped to have more influence and success. He deliv- 
ered discourses in Boston and in New York ; but finding that, while he had 
perfect liberty to speak, the people also were at liberty to judge, and were 
too sensible to be made converts to atheism, he closes his “ second heft”’ 
of letters “ Aus Amerika’’ with the advice — surprising alike to his ene- 
mies and to his friends — to all his fellow-countrymen, to stay at home in 
the mother country. 
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ment, which timidly shrunk back when there was real 
danger, now that the public sentiment has changed, 
bravely adopts all means to persecute and extirpate them. 
It is, to be sure, more convenient for a people who are 
incapable of self-government, and unable to solve the po- 
litical problems in their history, to submit contentedly to 
the controllers of their press, and passively commit the 
cause of the public weal to the officers of the king; and 
in religion it is far easier for those who profess to have 
a holy horror of all “sects,” but who dare not allow dis- 
cussion, to silence by force when they cannot subdue by 
argument, and, wrapping themselves up in the mantle of 
a pharisaic orthodoxy, to accept unquestioningly what 
the Church tradition teaches, thanking God that they are 
the only true Evangelical believers. But such tradition- 
ists, who attach no value to what is not in their opinion 
“specifically Christian,” should learn from the Luther of 
the eighteenth century, that “it is not the truth, in the 
possession of which one is or thinks he is, but the labor 
conscientiously employed in the discovery of truth, that 
makes the worth of a man; for not by possession, but 
by searching after truth, are a man’s powers enlarged, — 
possession makes him contented, ignorant, proud. If 
God should hold out to me in his right hand all truth, 
and in his left hand simply the ever-active desire after 
truth (even with the condition constantly and eternally 
to err), and should say, Choose; I would fall down in 
meekness at his left hand, and say, Father, give! pure 
truth is only for thee alone!” 

The name of a Christian state is here often denied to 
us, because we have no established church; but how 
little reason we have to envy the politico-religious insti- 
tutions of Germany, an examination of its ecclesiastical 
polity will show. According to the laws, the birth of 
every child of Christian parents must be notified as soon 
as possible by the father to the clergyman of his district, 
who must enroll its name in the records of the Church.* 
Before six weeks have passed, the police are required to 





* In Saxony, if the birth of a child is not reported within the first eight 
days, the fine of one thaler is incurred. In Prussia, delay in reporting 
births, marriages, and deaths, x er the appointed time, is punishable 
with a fine of fifty thalers, or with iniprisonment for four weeks, and the 
police are ordered to take care that the returns are punctually made. 
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see that the child has been baptized; if this has not been 
done, they must threaten the parents with punishment, 
and, in case of their continued refusal and their remain- 
ing in the Church, they must inform the Department of 
the Interior, that a guardian may be appointed. Special 
laws determine the names that may be given to the child, 
the number and confession of the god-parents who must 
stand as witnesses, as well as the place and time when 
the ceremony shall be performed; if the baptism is to 
take place at home, a dispensation must first be obtained 
from the Consistory.* As soon as the child is six years 
old, unless the parents employ private teachers at home, 
they must send it regularly to the public school, (under 
penalty, after admonition, of twelve and a half cents per 
day,) where it is taught “religion” by the teacher, or, if 
he does not hold the popular creed, by the pastor. This 
instruction, it is ordered, shall consist in committing 
to memory and reciting the five chapters of Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism, the names, order, and contents of 
all the books of the Old and New Testament, the texts 
from which the chief truths of Christianity are to be de- 
rived, and the best and most commonhymns. The chil- 
dren of Jewish parents are excused from this religious 
teaching, though they often do not avail themselves of 
the privilege; but if other persons wish that their chil- 
dren should be withdrawn, the pastor must acquaint the 
superintendent or bishop of it, “that he may take the 
necessary means to rectify the matter.” No one is al- 
lowed to establish a private school, unless he has pro- 
cured from the school authorities satisfactory testimoni- 
als, “not limited to his ability to instruct in respect of 
knowledge, but concerning his moral and pure disposition 
in religious and political regard,” while foreigners must 
obtain permission from the police and from the Minister 
of the Interior. If the instruction of any father or private 
teacher is deemed objectionable, the children must be ex- 
amined from time to time by the preacher, who must re- 
port the result to the Inspector of Schools. When the 





*In the Electorate of Hesse and in Saxony after the lapse of six weeks, 
and in Nassau after four weeks have passed. the law justifies the applica- 
tion of compulsory measures; and hoes were actually resorted to, two 

ears since, at a baptism in Nordhausen, and have been recently recom- 
mended by a Lutheran pastor to the Consistory in Schlesien. 
. 
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child has finished his fourteenth year, and can repeat 
with desirable facility the lessons above indicated, he 
must then attend twice a week for one year the private 
instructions of the pastor, preparatory to confirmation. 
No child can be received to these classes before he has 
entered upon his thirteenth year, even if he has the neces- 
sary knowledge, and none should be dismissed from the 
school, until he possesses the prescribed qualifications, 
even if he is fourteen years of age. Parents are not per- 
mitted to decide who shall give this religious instruction 
to their child, but it must be given by the minister of 
their district, and it is his duty to reject all children who 
come to him from other parishes, without the “ dimisso- 
rial” or the consent of their former pastor. The fine of 
five thalers is imposed on every person who, by employ- 
ing a child, deprives it of this instruction, and if parents 
or guardians endeavor to keep back their children, be- 
cause they are of a different confession, the pastor must 
at once give notice to the respective Superintendent, “that 
he may, if necessary, call for the aid of the police.” Ten 
weeks before the consecration, the churchman must de- 
liver to the pastor his certificate of baptism, and after 
confirmation he receives from him another, which serves 
in Saxony and Prussia as a card of “legitimation.” Per- 
sons who are unable to show evidence of their having 
been confirmed, which can legally be done only by a 
minister recognized by the state, can neither begin nor 
continue in any service, but are regarded still as bound 
to go to school. If the member of a church wishes to 
confess and commune with another congregation, he 
must ask for a dismission from his own pastor; and no 
stranger is to be admitted to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, who cannot prove his right by a certificate of 
confirmation, “which must be asked for in a modest and 
unobtrusive manner.” Every clergyman can demand 
that the religious services at the baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals in his parish shall all be performed by him, 
and if these take place elsewhere, or are performed by 
others, he is nevertheless entitled to his surplice-fees.* 





*In Hamburg, the baptisms, confessions, and confirmations belong to the 
deacons, but the publication of the banns tu the five First Preachers, who 
also are entitled to perform the marriage ceremonies. For the attempt to 
reconcile husband and wife, who wish to be divorced, the Prussian Jaw en- 
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No marriage can be solemnized in another diocese of the 
same confession, without the consent of the pastor ap- 
pointed over it,— which, however, he cannot withhold 
on receiving half the fee,— which, again, is not to be 
deducted from the receipts of him who performs the cer- 
emony, but must be paid additionally by the contracting 
parties. ‘The Evangelical minister can solemnize no nup- 
tials between persons who have not been religiously in- 
structed and confirmed, or between such as cannot prove 
that they have the consent of their father, which it is 
necessary that they should possess even if they are them- 
selves of age, and (so says the law) have been already 
married.” During the week before Christmas, and the 
fortnight before Easter, marriages are not permitted with- 
out the special sanction of the Consistory, and in Good 
Friday week they are allowed only in the most urgent 
cases, with the prohibition of all festivities. The so- 
called “ civil” marriage is not recognized as legal, and 
during the present year the Oberkirchenrath in Berlin has 
called it “a marriage performed by a worldly judge, 
which shocks all Christian feeling.” 

These being the laws that affect individuals and the 
laity, let us next consider those that concern churches and 
the clergy. In Prussia, only the societies of Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Reformed are recognized as “churches” ; T 
these have the rights of “ privileged corporations,” and 
their preachers enjoy the respect of public officers; but 
all other denominations, if at all permitted, are allowed 
merely as “ private societies” and “ tolerated ecclesiasti- 
cal associations,” possessing no special rights and forbid- 
den altogether the use of bells as well as all public cele- 





titles the pastor to demand from twenty silver groschen to two thalers, ac- 
cording to the property of the parties. The pastor's bill for baptisms, bri- 
dals, and burials is usually drawn up and presented by the sexton. 

* Noblemen are not permitted, in cel g without a dispensation, to take 
their wives from the class of peasants or the lower grade of citizens; but if 
they marry from the nobility, the ceremony may be performed at home 
without a dispensation. The same privilege also in respect of baptisms is 
allowed in Hanover, Saxony, ne Hesse, and in the two last states 


their banns need not be published in the churches, though this omission by 


a pastor in the case of other persons would be followed by the punishment 
of him and them. 


tA decree dated 20th August, 1844, ordains that the smaller houses of 
worship in an Evangelical parish shall be called “‘ churches,” and no longer 
“‘ chapels,” which designates chiefly the meeting-houses of the sects. 
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brations beyond the walls of their place of meeting.* The 
private and public religious exercises of every church are 
subject to the oversight of the state, which claims the 
right to exercise the “jus circa sacra” and the “jus in- 
spectionis”; though here summum jus is often swmma in- 
juria. Without the state’s express consent, no church 
can build a new house of worship or accept a legacy of 
more than five hundred thalers; and if it will repair its 
own meeting-house, the state must first decide that it is 
necessary and useful. By the law of 1851, “religious 
societies, which have not the rights of corporations, can 
obtain the same only by special laws.” + It was not till 
July, 1845, that the “separate Lutherans,” who had been 
bitterly persecuted by the upholders of the Union, which 
was introduced in 1817, were legally recognized as a sect 
existing with full rights. In March, 1846, it was decreed 
that Evangelical Christians who joined the Catholic dis- 
senters would still be regarded legally as members of the 
Evangelical Church, and bound to contribute to the par- 
ish taxes and burdens, and that they- must pay to the 
parish pastor the required fees for “actus ministrales,” 
even when they were performed by a dissenting minister. 
In May, 1847, it was ordered, that withdrawal from the 
Church can take place only after a formal declaration 
publicly made before the justice of the place, who is di- 
rected to register the same and apprise the respective 
clergyman, whereupon the declaration must be repeated 
four weeks afterwards. In January, 1848, the sects of 
Catholic dissenters, Baptists, and the so-called Free Evan- 
gelicals, were declared to be no societies in a legal sense, 
but to be regarded only as assemblages of single individ- 
uals, until they had publicly seceded from the church, 
and their doctrines and institutions had been thoroughly 
examined. The law of February, 1851, commands that 
“he who will leave the church to join a new religious 
society must be of age, and give notice to the police, for 





*The use of bells is prohibited by the Prussian “ Allgemeines Land- 
recht,”’ and by the Bavarian Ecclesiastical Edict, §§ 35,79. A rescript of 
1844 allows the bells to be rung in Prussia, for the Bible-meetings of the 
Evangelical churches. 

t In Bavaria, the forms of faith and the constitution of a new church 
must be examined before it is allowed, and the state must be consulted in 
tespect to the time, place, ceremonies, and arrangement of its service. 
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which ten silver groschen are to be paid;—the highest 
officer has the right to refuse to a preacher of the new 
church the exercise of his office ;—travelling clergymen 
or pastors can preach only by permission of the govern- 
ment, and their meetings are constantly watched over by 
officers of the Christian state.” A ministerial rescript 
of 1854 announces, that the state recognizes no legal of- 
fice in the Church for such persons as have regularly left 
it; that the registers of births, marriages, and deaths of 
dissenting ministers possess no fides publica; and that, if 
they perform any act, which has civil as well as ecclesi- 
astical significance, for persons still in the Church, they 
will be punished. Family worship is allowed, if none 
are present but members of the family and persons sub- 
ject to the father’s discipline ; every meeting beyond this, 
without the consent of the government, is forbidden, 
and every one who takes part in such a “separatistic 
meeting” is punishable by the fine of one thaler, and 
he who furnishes the room is fined two thalers. The law 
of April, 1851, threatens all who ridicule a Christian 
church, or a religious society which has corporate rights, 
or their objects of reverence, doctrines, and usages, or 
who represent them in a manner exposing them to scorn 
and contempt, with imprisonment for three years. The 
clergy are directed to observe if any devotional Christian 
writings, which have not been published by the Com- 
mittee at Berlin, or approved by the Consistory, or 
stamped by the Superintendent, are circulated among the 
people, and if so, to inform at once the government of 
the diocese. No person can be ordained as a preacher, 
who has not finished the triennium academicum, passed 
the examination pro licentia concionandi, and also the 
second pro ministerio.* Ministers are strictly enjoined 
to admit no stranger into the pulpit who is unknown to 
them, even if he declares that he is an ordained preacher, 
no student of theology who cannot present a certificate 
from the superintendent of the parish, no graduate who 
has not obtained a license to preach, and no candidate 
for the ministry who has been licensed elsewhere, if he 
has not been confirmed by a Prussian Consistory. Can- 





*In Saxony, three examinations are required, and in Hanover the 
preacher must be at least thirty years of age. 
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didates, it is required, shall preach without notes, and re- 
frain from pronouncing the benediction, “ The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee.” The pastors are appointed either 
by the king, the patron, or the Consistory (who may at 
any time demand their sermons for examination), or are 
elected from three candidates proposed by the presbyter.* 
The new preacher at his ordination, the expenses of 
which and of his examination he must himself defray, 
must bind himself to the creeds, and swear “to be true 
and obedient to his Royal Majesty of Prussia, my most 
gracious king and lord, and to the Royal House, as be- 
comes a servant of the Christian Church and State.” Par- 
ticipation at the university in associations contrary to the 
law exclude natives and foreigners, since 1827, from 
clerical and school offices in the Prussian states. Ac- 
cording to the regulation of 1847, naturalized foreigners 
can be appointed to no office in the Church or in the 
school, without the express consent of the chief of these 
departments, which is given only when special usefulness 
may be expected, and when the perspn has discharged 
his military service either here or at home. The prayer 
for the ruler of the land is to be offered regularly after 
the sermon, and in the Rhine Province and Westphalia 
the hymns for public worship must be selected from a 
collection which has been prescribed by the Synod and 
approved by the king; for the clergy to condemn the 
government is considered hierarchical and unevangelical. 
Pastors often receive honors as well as office from the 
king, as, for example, the “Order of the Red Eagle, 
Third Class, with the loop”; and a decree of Novem- 
ber, 1846, commands, that, when his Majesty makes 
journeys which are officially announced, the clergy must 
assemble at the railway-stations and the places for re- 
lays, and that, if he spends the night, the superintend- 
ents, who are all appointed immediately by him, must 
be introduced to him at his place of residence. 

Such are some of the requisitions of the laws of Prus- 
sia, (if they are not in every case stringently enforced,) 
notwithstanding the patent of the 30th of March, 1847, the 





* It is very rare that churches who have no pastor are allowed with per- 
fect freedom to choose their pastor, as is guaranteed to the Scsngehenl 


churches in the Rhine Province and Westphalia by § 4 of their constitu- 
tion. 
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constitution of the 5th of December, 1848, and that of the 
dist of January, 1850.* We see from them, that every 
child’s religious development is placed from its very birth 
under the influence of the state;} that its baptism, doc- 
trinal education, and confirmation are matters almost of 
necessity ; that it is bound to the belief of certain dogmas, 
at an age when it is incapable of forming an independ- 
ent judgment upon them, —just as young girls are chosen 
to bear the sacred images in Catholic processions, be- 
cause, as it is said, they must be carried by pure virgins; 
and that, after having been thus forced into the Church, 
every means is taken to prevent their coming out of it. 
‘We see, too, how the government, having control of the 
school, the Church, the university, and the press, is en- 
abled to maintain its own particular views, finding in 
return its most zealous supporters in its civil, clerical, 
and military officers, who owe to it their present posi- 
tion, and look to it for promotion in the future. The 
consequences of thus making the kingdom of Christ a 
kingdom of this world are incalculably pernicious. It 
destroys the faith of the people, who, perceiving that the 
forms of worship are prescribed by the king, and that the 
teaching and preaching must accord with his com- 
mands, while they themselves have no part in the main- 
tenance of the public services, consider religion to be an 
affair of the state, instead of regarding it as a personal 
matter. The strong conservatism and orthodoxy of the 





* For confirmation of the preceding statements, see Richter, ‘“ Kirchen- 
recht,” fourth edition, 1853; Boche, “ Der Preussische legale evangelische 
Pfarrer,”’ third edition, 1852; Heckert, “* Handbuch der kirchlichen Gesetz- 
gebung Preussens,”’ two volumes; and the official “‘ Preussische Gesetz- 
sammlung.” 

t “Children are born to their parents, not to the state. Let us, then, leave 
to the parents the share of responsibility which belongs to them, for the 
preparation of them for the present and for the future world. Instead of 
this, parents are obliged by the state to send the youth at six years to the 
common school, and at thirteen years to be instructed for confirmation ; and 
if a substitute for the public school is sought in private instruction, this also 
is placed under the control of the state, and all these regulations are exe- 
cuted by the police force. If we reflect on this mode of governing, to 
which we have all been too much accustomed, it is found to reston the 
supposition, that there is no reason in the parents to make them conscious 
of their own and their children’s profit, that there is no church to remind 
them of their responsibility, and no God to whom unconscientious parents 
must give account. All that we should leave to reason, to the Church, and 


to God, is assumed by the already over-occupied power of the state.” — H. 
W. J. Thiersch. 
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government drive many to the very opposite extreme; ' 
the creed which was put upon them in childhood, and on 
their acceptance of which then depended the prospects 
of their success, they instantly put aside as soon as they 
are of age; and if they leave the country, they renounce 
with their allegiance to the state their attachment to the 
Church, casting off at the same time their religion and 
their loyalty. From this more than from any other 
cause is to be explained the bold infidelity which has 
reigned in Germany, as well as that which has been im- 
ported to our own shores. The effect produced upon the 
Church, notwithstanding all that is now said and written 
in its behalf, is seen in the deadness and stupor that ev- 
erywhere prevail, in marked contrast to the ceaseless ac- 
tivity manifested in the literary world, where the princi- 
plé has always been acknowledged, Die Wissenschaft 
und thre Lehre ist frei; in the Church and state there is 
no life, because there is no freedom. Inasmuch as heret- 
ical Opinions are prevented from coming to the light, a 
seeming unanimity of belief is indeed secured; but in 
reality the poison is thus driven deeper into the system, 
and the sects are all within, instead of without, the 
Church. Every Protestant now calls himself ‘“ Evangeli- 
cal”;* Rationalism sprang up in the very bosom of the 
Church; and the unity of the Evangelical Church is as 
much a fiction, as the boasted political unity of Ger- 
many. But the Church is not only corrupted, it is greatly 
endangered by being linked so closely to the state; for 
the enemies of the latter are naturally also hostile to the 
former, and the same blow that shall prostrate the one 
will be very likely to overthrow the other. The conse- 
quences of the clergy being made officers of the state are 
. ythe want of independence of the clergy, and their en- 
deavors to secure the favor of the rulers. Hence the 
clerical office-seeking, which the Consistory of this prov- 
ince has recently denounced as “a sore evil on the 
body of the Church, which in its present form and exten- 





*The statutes of the Prussian “ United Frederic” University require 
that, “‘ according to the original foundation, only teachers and officers of 
Evangelical confession are to be admitted and appointed in the University of 
Halle-Wittemberg”’ ; yet Lutherans, Calvinists, Unionists, Hegelians, To. 
bingers, and materialists are at present professors, and Dr. Baur, as is well 
known, is an “ Evangelical” Professor of Theology in Tabingen. 
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sion is as corrupting for the pastors as for the pastoral 
office,” and which they have attempted to check by trans- 
ferring all applications to the Superintendents. This, 
however, does not touch the immense system of private 
patronage, the extent of which may be inferred from the 
single instance of Berlin, where twenty-three of the eighty- 
eight pastorates are filled by the king, and twenty-seven 
by the magistrates. So also are to be explained the 
waverings in sentiment of those who seek to sail with 
every new wind of doctrine, in order either to obtain or 
to retain an office. Students who were disciples of 
Feuerbach at the university become New Lutherans as 
soon as they are candidates for the ministry; and old 
men, who are known to have no sympathy with the 
movement, nevertheless join in the cry, that they may 
not be left altogether behind the age. It is no wonder, 
that, when such are the conditions of holding office in 
the Church, the number of students of theology has per- 
ceptibly declined ; and that it has been found necessary, 
“in order to prevent the constantly increasing want of 
Evangelical candidates and the embarrassments arising 
from it to the Church,” to offer to all who, after January 
1, 1855, during the next five years successfully pass their 
first examination before they are twenty-five years of 
age, freedom from military service, as an inducement 
for them to enlist under the banner of the cross.* 

How far the circumstance that in Berlin the funerals 
of the poor are seldom attended by a minister of religion 
is owing to the fact that they are unable to pay the re- 
quired fees, we will not undertake to decide; the cir- 
cumstance, however, is very common, and very sad, for 
the lower classes especially need the consolations of re- 
ligion, and at such times in particular should the poor 








*It might be expected that where every man is required to bear arms, 
(the only democratic institution in the country,) where the support of the 
standing army consumes half the revenue, and where the performance of 
military duty is made a condition of the permission to emigrate, the Peace 
reform would be regarded as impracticable. It seems strange, however, 
that those are obliged to be drilled in the art of war who are preparing to 
be heralds of the Dine of Peace ; but the late Minister of War assigned 


as his reason for refusing to exempt theological students from the common 
service, that, as it was well known that they studied little during their first 

ear at the university, they might as well be serving their country as spend- 
ing their time in beer-drinking and duelling. 
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have the Gospel preached to them.” But when baptism 
may be enforced by the police, and confirmation is made 
the prerequisite of apprenticeship, when every one who 
has been baptized is considered a member of the Church, 
and the essence of Christianity (as in this idea of a 
“ Christian state”) is placed in the outward acceptance 
of a confession, instead of being found in regeneration, 
the religion of Jesus can be only degraded, as it has al- 
ways been whenever it has been elevated to the throne. 
We know by experience how moral questions are per- 
verted by being made subject to politics, and much more 
is this the case with religion. It is also a necessary 
consequence of lending the patronage of the state to 
one party of believers, that hatred is engendered against 
the rest. Though the “ Universal Laws of the Land” 
provide that “no one shall be disturbed, called to ac- 
count, ridiculed, or persecuted for his religious opinions,” 
and though swum cuique has ever been the motto of the 
crowh, yet Baptists, Methodists, and Quakers are gener- 
ally despised, f and other sects have little encourage- 
ment to hold meetings in a country, to which the police 
must first give their consent, and which they have the 
power to dissolve. Yet these state-churchmen complain 
when this system is carried out in Catholic countries, 
and at the Kirchentag, in Frankfort, Pastor Pressensé, 
from Paris, in recounting the persecutions to which Evan- 
gelical Protestants were exposed in France, mentioned 
particularly that “ proselytism, that holy necessity of true 
faith,” was denied to them, and he asked for the inter- 
cession of the Synod. And yet on that very day the 





* Richter reveals a sad state of things when he says (§ 223): “ Unfavor- 
able circumstances have occasioned that frequently the surplice-fees form 
the chief income of the clergyman, and too often the remission of them for 
the benefit of the poor is demanded of him who is not less poor. Hereby is 
pointed out one of the principal imperfections in the institution of the Church, 
as well as an urgent duty for the same to assist its ministers, that they may 
discharge the duties of their sacred office without anxiety for their daily 
bread ; for this the surplice-fees afford a scanty means, and their inadequacy 
has often been lamented.” 

+ The persecutions of the Baptists have lasted from the Reformation to 
the present day, (see Prot. Ch. Gaz., p. 447,) and Hengstenberg has lately 
written a series of severe articles against them. The term Methodist is 
here often used as a synonyme for fanatic ; Quakers are regarded as no bet- 
ter than proselytes of the gate, and dissenters in general have even fewer 
privileges than in England, — where their condition has been compared to 
that of the free blacks in our country ! 
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Baptists had been excluded from taking part in the dis- 
cussion of the subject of pedobaptism, for which the 
lecturer admitted that there was “no express apostolic 
command, nor a single instance under apostolic author- 
ity,” because “the debate must be conducted upon the 
basis of the creeds of the Reformation.” The principle 
laid down by one of our most recent writers on ethics,* 
that the state must protect every man in his religion or 
irreligion, so far as public freedom permits, would be re- 
garded there only with horror; and it was therefore not 
surprising, that, when deputies from the Mormon church 
came to Berlin, to seek an interview with the king, know- 
ing that he had taken such interest in their writings as 
to order a complete collection of them through his min- 
isters at the United States and Great Britain, they were 
at once arrested by officers at the station, brought before 
the judge of police, questioned about their doctrines and 
the founder of their sect, and then ordered to leave the 
city in the first morning train. Our practical defence 
of the voluntary principle may be stigmatized by the 
Germans as “ North American Indifferentism”; but we 
ask any impartial observer to decide where is the most 
indifference to religion. We do not believe in a Chris- 
tian state which consists in establishing outward forms 
of faith, and in forcing these upon all the citizens. One 
of the Fathers has said, Preces et Lacryme sunt arma 
ecclesia, and the experience of every day proves that 
neither does the exclusion of Jews, Heathens, and Ma- 
hometans from office necessarily secure a Christian 
government, nor the compelling all persons to become 
members of the Church ipso facto make a religious peo- 
ple. But we are all convinced that this unevangelical 
alliance is the zpéarov Weddos in the European science of 
government, and the state religions of the present and 
of the past should teach us what value is to be placed 
upon a system of doctrines which rests so much for its 
support upon the power of the sword. 

Let it not be thought, because our subject has led us 
to unroll the dark side of this picture, that we are insen- 
sible to the excellences of its brighter side. We are not 
wanting in admiration for the merits of the country 





* Hickok, “ System of Moral Science,” p. 204. 
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which has given to the world the three chief elements of 
modern civilization, whose language is adapted as no 
other alike to poetry and philosophy, whose scientific 
and literary firmament is studded with stars of the first 
magnitude, from Copernicus and Kepler to Humboldt 
and Gauss, and which, if inferior in political power and 
territorial extent, may yet justly boast, like Greece, of 
being intellectually the master of the civilized world. We 
fully appreciate the many virtues of its people, among 
whom are men of the broadest views, the profoundest 
learning, and the most genuine and sterling piety ; and 
we are convinced that, as a nation, we should be greatly 
benefited, if we could combine the ideal and social ele- 
ments of their character with the practical qualities of 
our own. Neither should it be supposed that this new 
sect is wholly destitute of characteristics which entitle it 
to commendation and esteem. Even among the Phari- 
sees was a Gamaliel and probably a Nicodemus, and 
to thé highest credit of this party it can be spoken, that 
it numbers among its members many like Cornelius, 
“devout men, who fear God with all their house, give 
much alms to the people, and pray to God alway.” ‘These 
are distinguished by the fervor of their preaching, the 
zeal they manifest for Bible-meetings, and their interest 
in the poor; and it is the pietistic element in their relig- 
ion, which gives it great superiority to the dead orthodoxy 
of the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, while we tes- 
tify with pleasure to these praiseworthy traits, a multi- 
tude of facts (of which we can here give only a part) 
constrains us to reaffirm the statements previously made ; 
and perhaps the very eminence of the country, with the 
exclusive claims to Christianity which are preferred for 
it, exhibits its defects in a more striking contrast, as the 
position of the great often renders their vices more con- 
spicuous and more censurable. 

1. The extreme Lutheranism of this party is put beyond 
all doubt by their opposition to the Union Kirchentag 
and Gustavus Adolphus Association; by the statement 
of twenty-nine Bavarian pastors in support of the protest 
of the thirteen professors against the creed adopted in 
Berlin; by the remonstrance of the Archdeacon of St. 
James’s church in Stettin, against the attempts of the 
Pommern Consistory to turn it from the Union to the 
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Lutheran confession, and the refusal of this Consistory 
to confirm the colleague chosen by the French Reformed 
Church, because he had been bound to the Lutheran 
creeds; by the language of Dr. Kahnis, “ Unless the 
Reformed Church accepts the Lutheran creed, I will have 
no union, and when it denies the communication of the 
Holy Ghost in baptism, this is a heresy, which alone 
makes every union for ever impossible”; by the declara- 
tion of Pastor Besser, at the Mecklenburg Conference, 
“ The Lutheran Church alone is the Church, and all other 
societies who call themselves Christian are only bands 
(Rotten) or sects, which we still term false churches, in 
the same sense as we call a bad thaler a thaler”’; by 
Hellevig’s denunciations of the Union as “the miserable 
fruit of a miserable spirit of the age,” introduced “in the 
hour and power of darkness,” and therefore “the holy 
witnesses of the truth must threaten this outrage with 
the curse of God, sacrificing its authors to a speedy 
damnation, but letting those whom they have misled 
become hardened in the vanity of their hearts, as is an- 
nounced in the Old and New Testament (Ps. xxxi. 12, 
2 Pet. ii. 1) for the times of apostasy ”; by the opinion 
of the Lutherans of Breslau, that marriages between Lu- 
therans and Unionists are the same as those between Prot- 
estants and Catholics, and the prohibition in their statutes, 
that no clergyman or other officer of the Church shall live 
in such a “mixed” union; and, finally, by the words of 
Niagelsbach: “ How shall we conduct towards the Re- 
formed, who live among us? We are called upon to give 
up our combined church government, with all its conse- 
quences in the organization of Consistories, Chapters, 
Congregations, and Synods; to renounce all communion 
with the Reformed and Unionists at the Lord’s table ; to 
forbid the attendance of Reformed and Union churches; 
to demand a change of confession at marriages between 
Reformed and Lutherans; and to divide the associations 
and institutions for Christian purposes according to con- 
fessions. ‘These demands are in part well grounded, and 
we must gratefully recognize what has been undertaken 
with zeal and perseverance towards their attainment.” 
The writer of the long article upon Professor Miiller’s 
book on the Union, which fills the November number of 
the Review for Protestantism and Church, and is never- 
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theless not finished, maintains that the Union thrust itself 
into the house of God, and yet “the son of the bond- 
woman will inherit with the son of the free.” To illus- 
trate the Lutheran view of baptism, Caspari says: 
*“ Queen Cleopatra invited Antony to a splendid feast, 
and set before him nothing but a little cup of vinegar; 
but in this she had dissolved a pearl worth two tons and 
a half of-gold. ‘So the water of baptism is in appear- 
ance nothing but common water, but God has deposited 
therein all the treasures of heaven, and has transformed 
all its drops into priceless pearls.” Another, following 
Luther, calls this “the water of the Divine Majesty him- 
self,’ and barbarously terms it “ ein durchgottet Wasser.” 

2. The hostility of these partisans to learning is at- 
tested by their denunciations of modern culture, as “ the 
pure product of heathenism in the midst of Christen- 
dom,” and by their opposition to classical authors like 
Herder and Schiller (to Leibnitz’s philosophy Matt. xxvi. 
24 has been applied !); by their desire to substitute the 
Fathers for the classics, to increase the hours for “ relig- 
ious ” and diminish those for “ worldly ” instruction at 
the public schools ;* by the recommendation of the Con- 
sistory of Wiurtemberg that Chrysostom should be read 





** People are beginning here and there to see the impending danger, 
after it has more than reached its height. They demand with justice sim- 
plicity of instruction. At the same time, in order thoroughly to remedy 
the matter, they demand more instruction in religion, and thereby favor the 
fundamental error on which the whole system of German education is 
built. ‘There is too little religion taught in the schools,’ they say, and 
think to have pointed out the cause of the evil. It is not true what these 
well-minded people say. There is too much religion taught in the schools. 
So much, that fathers and mothers think themselves justified when their 
hearts, out of which religion should flow into the hearts of their children, 
are cold and insensible. So much, that every one is confirmed in the delu- 
sion that religion can be learned like writing and reckoning. So much has 
it been made a task at school, that the holy name of God and the mysteries 
of the Christian faith have sunk to the same level as ‘ once one,’ and be- 
come for life an empty clatter of words. There is not too little religious 
instruction in the schools, there is too little religion in the teachers. But 
if this deficiency is supplied by increasing the lessons in religion, let care be 
taken that a destructive poison does not arise out of the mere deficiency. 
Better no words about religion, than religious instruction from an irreligious 
man. Not rationalistic, but, on the contrary, orthodox instruction, imparted 
by a morally dead teacher, is the most injurious. In the ignorant person 
there usually is a susceptibility for Christianity, which remains to be later 
acted on. But on him who has been forced to learn by heart the truths of 
Christianity from an unholy teacher, there generally settles a deadness 
which nothing can remove. He has long known the mysteries of the 
faith, but they have become to him corpses which cannot be raised to life 
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in the lower schools, and the language of that “ organ of 
faith,” the New Prussian Gazette, “ We know that the 
Evangelical public schools never intended anything else 
than to prepare the child for the Church, and that the 
education of all who have been baptized to become con- 
firmed Christians is the first and exclusive object, all in- 
telligence serving only as a means to this education, and 
all knowledge being only a small part of this result,” — 
by which is meant that faith, and not knowledge, should 
be the basis of the public school, and that intelligence 
should be subordinated to the creed. The Academic 
Senate of Berlin has recently forbidden the advertising 
of private lessons (Repetitorien) in the university, on 
account of the superficial preparation of the students 
who come to examination. As lately it was announced 
that two new statues would be erected on the Opera 
Place, in the same capital, it was proposed, in bitter 
satire, that by the side of Bliicher, opposite to Frederic 
the Great, should be placed the statue of Gerlach, and 
on the other side of Marshal “ Forwards,” the statue of 
Professor Stahl, with the motto, Die Wissenschaft muss 
verdreht werden. 'That theologians are not wanting to 
grace this circle of the illiterate and unscientific is testi- 
fied to by Réster,* who says: “ In our day it would al- 
most seem that many preachers considered the symbolic 
teaching of the Church to be alone worthy of their dili- 
gence ; and, as a general thing, knowledge, strictly so 
called, is now placed by theologians far too much in the 





by all the efforts of faithful pastors. An education without Christianity is 
a great calamity for children, but an education to a spurious Christianity is 
often just as bad. Vehement insisting upon conversion, filling them with 
religious words, overlooking their natural sphere of life, and undervaluing 
that which can be reached by natural means, we reckon to these errors.’’— 
Prof. Thiersch. 

* Translated in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1854, p. 527. Well 
does Schleiermacher say, in the Discourses on Religion, in language which 
almost seems written for the present day: “ We should not have so much 
reason to complain of the increasing sectarianism and party spirit of pious 
associations, if there were not so many clergymen who do not understand 
the religious needs and_emotions of others, because their standpoint in 
general is too low. Hence the poverty of the news which are so often 
uttered, when means are spoken of by which to remedy the so-called deca 
of religious institutions. It is an opinion which perhaps will not find muc 
applause, but which I cannot conceal, that a deeper speculative culture will 
best remedy this evil; the necessity of this, however, is not admitted by 
most clergymen, and those who superintend the education of clergymen, 


from the delusion that they would thereby become only the more unpracti- 
cal.” 
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background. It would be lamentable if this tendency 
should continue to predominate ; for a thorough historico- 
critical searching of the Scriptures (John v. 39) is the 
life-breath of Protestantism.’ Witness also the new 
hymn-books, which are used in their churches ;* listen to 
men, like Sander, who attach so much importance to 
merely reading the Bible through,} or to Hoffmann, who 
insists that every word in the Scriptures is the word of 
God, notwithstanding some is expressly stated to be the 
language of Satan, and who recommends that the whole 
Bible, without omissions, should regularly be read in 
families and schools, — “the genealogies perhaps by ex- 
tracts, and the objectionable passages seriously, but en- 
tire.” In their Biblical exegesis, bolts of the old prophets 
are hurled against the rationalists, which were originall 

intended for the Assyrians and Chaldees. Delitzsch dis- 
covers in the Gospel of Matthew the whole Pentateuch 
in parvo (Genesis in the account of the birth of Jesus, 
Exodus in the history of the return from Egypt, &c.).4 
Hengstenberg learns from the first book of Moses that 
the snake once walked gracefully and upright, and he 
has ascertained that the glorious reign of a thousand 
years, mentioned in the Apocalypse, commenced, quite 
unknown to men, at Christmas in the year 800, and 
ceased in the year 1800; that consequently we are now 
living at the time when Satan has been let loose upon 
the earth (Rev. xx. 7, 8); that the Pope is the Anti- 
christ, Gog and Magog signify the demagogues, democ- 
racy and rationalism are the last deceptions of the old 
serpent, the crowns (ix. 7) designate the “ sovereign 
people,” the long hair (ix. 8) denotes the great excesses, 





*The following, from the Pyrmont collection, is a part of a communion 
hymn to Jesus, to be sung by youths and maidens coming to confirmation : 
«“‘Komm, mein Liebster, lass dich kiissen, lass mich deiner nicht mehr 
missen ; — wiinsche stets dass mein Gebeine mich durch Gott mit Gott 
vereine”’ See also the Ev. Ch. Gazette, No. 101. 

t“*I know,” says Sander, “ from the lips of a dying woman who said, 
‘I will hasfen to read the Bible through, that when I arrive there I need 
not be ashamed — as my deceased aunt used to say — when the Lord shall 
reproach me, Thou hast not yet read my word through!’” Far dif- 
ferent, however, will be the rebukes uttered in that day, at least according 
to Matt. xxv. 42, 43. 

tSee Dr Lacke’s Programm, “ De eo, quod nimium artis acuminisque in 
ea, que nunc precipue factitatur sacfe scripture, maxime evangeliorum 
interpretatione.”’ 
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and the marks (xiii. 16) refer to the black-red-gold 
cockades of the “ antichristian revolutionists” of 1848. 
Hoffmann pronounces that “the first three chapters of 
Genesis give more light upon psychology than all that 
Plato, and Aristotle, Malebranche, Descartes, Kant, Her- 
bart, and Hegel have thought and written upon it; nay, 
the best that these deep thinkers know upon the subject 
they have from them.” The Lutheran pastors of the Prus- 
sian province of Saxony not long since resolved, that new- 
born infants are not only regenerated by baptism, but 
even have the capacity of faith,—a “ monstrous suppo- 
sition,” as Dr. Steinmeyer has called it; and a professor 
of theology recently declared from the cathedra, that all 
which is now ascribed to Moses was actually written by 
him, even the account of his death and burial. Schdépffer 
has just published a book, entitled, “ 'The Bible does not 
lie! or Proof that the Biblical Doctrine of the Creation 
agrees in its literal Interpretation with the true Results of 
Science,” which he has previously declared to be, that the 
Copernican system is altogether false, and that the earth 
is stationary and in the centre of the universe. Verily, 
does it not seem as if the materials for another Dunciad 
(difficile est satiram non scribere) might be gathered from 
the writings of these theological know-nothings, whose 
principle appears to be, Credo quia absurdum est? We 
are now not surprised to hear Vilmar say: “ In this tem- 
ple which is built up perfectly in the Lutheran symbol- 
ical books, the Church rests and manifests itself, and it 
can never suffer these to be torn from her. This creed is 
eternal, so that only those who stand upon it go with 
joyful assurance into eternity, while those who abandon 
it abandon also a participation in the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection, and eternal life. We must acknowledge 
that Luther is the centre of the Church, and that with 
him it goes forwards towards eternity, resting in the creed 
which all who have beheld the glory of the future world 
have confessed with him.” We are not astonished that 
Kahnis writes: “ A- young man comes to the university 
with good powers and an interest in the Church, and 
naturally seeks a guide for his theological studies. This 
cannot be the Bible, since all confessions and parties 
seek and find their doctrines in it. Not the unexplained, 
but the explained Bible must guide his studies. Our 
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fathers gave such a youth the creed,— this is the sum 
and substance of the Scriptures.” Or that he closes his 
last book on the history of German Protestantism since 
the middle of the last century, with the chivalrous and 
spirit-stirring cry : “ The watchword of our Church in this 
struggle can only be, Hold fast what thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown. Our crown is our creed.” 

3. From these unprotestant views of the insufficiency 
of the Scriptures, and this more than unprotestant canoni- 
zation of Luther, the transition is easy to open Roman- 
ism. In the high position assigned to the “ office,” in 
the value attached to the very language of Scripture, — as 
is indicated by the new school regulations of October 3, 
1854, which prescribe, that because “the divine agency 
has revealed itself in particular words, therefore the Bibli- 
cal history should be related in the words of the Bible,” 
— and in the exaggerated importance and dignity given 
to the Church, we see already preparations of the way 
to Rome. It is not sufficient that a doctrine is christlich, 
or taught by Christ, if it is not also kirchlich, or sanc- 
tioned by the Church.* This word, for which we have 
no fit corresponding adjective, has now become the shib- 
boleth of orthodoxy. Hence the title “ Church,” in contra- 
distinction to the merely “believing” theologians. The 
Lutheran journal recently established is significantly 
named “ Kirchliche Zeitschrift,’ Philippi calls his new 
work on dogmatics “ Kirchliche Glaubenslehre,’ and 
Lohe’s former “ Three Books on the Church,” which were 
afterwards followed by Delitzsch’s “ Four Books on the 
Church,” have this year been succeeded by Kliefoth’s 
“ Kight Books on the Church.” The canon is again 
established, “ Qui non habet ecclesiam matrem, non habet 
deum patrem,” and some even assert that the term Prot- 
estant belongs only to Lutherans, since they originally 
protested against the decree of the Diet of Spires, in 1529. 
The Catholic tendencies of this party are more clearly 
manifested in the expressions of Kahnis: “In an age like 
ours, a part of Christianity falls away when any Romish 





* How different the bold statement of Luther, “ Only that which teaches 
us Christ is apostolical, nothing else, even if it be from Peter or Paul’’; 
and his other words, * In the first —_ I ask, that people will forbear to 
use my name, and will call themselves not Lutherans, but Christians.” 
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institution falls”; “ No separate covenant with the Re- 
formed at the expense of our agreement with the Romish 
Church ”;— and in the language of Leo, concerning the 
allies of the Turks: “ European so-called Christians are 
now licking the hands of these monsters. In such things 
we perceive deeply what Christendom has lost in the 
unity of the Church, which once had an organ that de- 
clared its rights independently of the selfish lusts of 
individual nationalities, insisted that Christians could 
consider only Christian nations as having a right to be 
thought legitimate, and took care that men’s heads did 
not become so confused as to permit the repulsion of 
horrible force to be confounded with revolution.” In a 
lecture in Gnadau, Géschel lately expressed the wish, 
that at least one of the three festivals in honor of the 
Virgin, which were abolished by law a hundred years 
ago, might be revived, as well as those for the commem- 
oration of the Apostles and the angels Gabriel and Mi- 
chael.* At an ordination in Cassel, Vilmar said: “ The 
pastoral office is the living, actual continuation of the 
office of our most holy Redeemer, and thus performs and 
repeats by its own power all the acts which he per- 
formed.” And on another occasion he declared: “ The 
clerical office alone has divine authority, in perfect meas- 
ure and in rich fulness, to assemble and to form the 
Church. No other,—not the world, nor the believers, 
nor the Church, even if it were a congregation of saints. 
It could not be this without the clerical office, in which 
lies the power of the law and the gospel, the power of 





* Calvinists are as little pleased with the ministers standing with their 
back to the people, giving the benediction with the sign of the cross, pray- 
ing before pictures and candles at the altar, as with the numerous festivals 
of the Lutheran Church. By the law of 1851, balls and similar festivals are 
prohibited on the evenings before Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, fast days, 
and the day for the remembrance of the dead, and also on the evenings of 
the last three days, Ash Wednesday, and all Good Friday week ; theatri- 
cal exhibitions are forbidden on Good Friday, fast days, and “holy eve.” 
At the last festival for the dead (Todtenfest), no objection was made that 
in the Reformed Church the “Missa pro Defunctis”’ was performed, and 
that the words were sufg, “ Domine, Jesu Christe, Rex gloriw, libera 
animas omnium fidelium defunctorum de penis inferni et de profundo lacu ! 
Libera eas de ore leonis, ne absorbeat eas Tartarus, ne cadant in obscurum, 
sed signifer sanctus Michael, representet eas in lucem sanctam, quam olim 
Abrahe promisisti et semini ejus. Hostias et eS tibi, Domine, laudis 
offerimus ; tu suscipe pro animabus illis, qaarum hodie memoriam facimus,” 
etc. 
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the sacraments, the power to bind and loose.”* Several 
Lutherans in Quedlinburg protested against the decrees 
of the Synod at Breslau, as suppressing Christian free- 
dom, restoring an unscriptural clerical order, placing 
the resolutions of synods and the creeds side by side 
with the Bible, prohibiting pastors, elders, and teachers 
from marrying without the consent of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and denouncing as heathen those who have 
been excluded from the Church; and they declare, 
“ Whoever does not see in these decrees the New Lu- 
theran Papacy is stock blind.” It has also been affirmed, 
that in confirmation the Holy Spirit is communicated by 
the laying on of hands, that the teachers of religion in 
the schools should all be ordained and the prayers be of- 
fered only by clergymen, that every public religious ser- 
vice should conclude with the observance of the Supper, 
and that when no communicant is present the minister 
should partake alone, which is expressly forbidden by 
the laws of Prussia, and indirectly by those of Saxony. 
There is therefore need enough that the cry “ No 
Popery ” should be raised in this country, when so many | 
deny the principle, “the Bible only the religion of Prot- 
estants,” and, advocating a union with Catholics rather 
than the Reformed, openly avow the preference Lieber 
romisch als calvinish ! 

4. It is necessary also to substantiate the assertions 
which have been made in regard to the moral sentiment 
and practice, for those at least who have never visited 
the large cities of Germany, or its military and university 
towns. ‘Though coarse profanity is very rarely heard, 
and Hogarth’s representations of the career of vice are 
here seldom realized, the evils are not mitigated, that 
under a milder form they are more generally diffused, 
that the names of God and Jesus are so often taken 





*See Curtz, “The Clerical Office and the Pastor’s Rank,” Leipzig, 
1854, and “ The (Pastoral) Office of the New Testament, according to 
the Teachings of the Scriptures and the Lutheran Creeds. Nine Theses 
again explained and defended against Professor Héfling by Superintendent 
A. F. D. Minchmeyer.” pp. 83. From the “ Answer of the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States, to the 
Letters of Admonition of the Lutheran Pastoral Conferences of Leipsic and 
Furth,’ (Leipsic, 1854, pp. 40,) we observe that Rev. Mr. Grabau, in 
Buffalo, has declared, not only that the pastor possesses the right to excom- 
municate, but that the congregation is bound to obey him in all things not 
contrary to the word of God, — of which, however, he is judge. 
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lightly on the lips of children and ladies, and that social 
qualities compensate so readily for moral ones.* We say 
nothing of the world-renowned gallery of madonnas and 
mistresses, which is frequented by youth of both sexes, at 
Dresden, or of the naked statues on the bridge at Berlin. 
We speak not of the gambling-hells (Spielhdllen), sup- 
ported in part by women, at the fashionable watering- 
places, — whose atmosphere has been compared to the 
sulphurous damps of Puteoli, and four of which have 
been licensed by the “ most Christian ” of all the German 
states, the Electorate of Hesse,— nor of the increase of 
the prosecutions for perjury, and the incredible number 
of cases of divorce, which have already attracted the 
notice of earnest men of the middle school. We will not 
allude to laws, of which it has been said, that probably, 
in the legislation of Christian nations, never was any- 
thing so horrible enacted. It will suffice to refer to the 
Prussian statistics, which show that the number of crimes 
against morality in 1853 was fourteen per cent. greater 
that that of 1852, and thirty-five per cent. greater than 
that of 1851; that'in the month of October, 1854, more 
than one eighth of the births in Berlin were illegitimate ; 
that in four hundred and sixty-nine places in Mecklen- 
burg, during the last year, this was the case with nearly 
one half, and in seventy-nine it was true of all. We are 
not speaking here of Hamburg, or of Munich; it is in 
Prussia that the number of convicts has so increased, 
that in Halle, Zeitz, Lichtenburg, and Naumburg the 
extensive prisons must be enlarged and additional ones 
erected. A recent circular of the Consistory of Magde- 
burg states, that the records of the houses of correction 
show that the number of criminals multiply from year 
to year, and that immorality is spreading among the 
lower classes of the people.t It says: “ The increase of 
certain crimes and vices, such as perjury and sins of the 
flesh, reveal deep-prevailing wickedness and alienation 
from God”; and the journal whieh publishes this an- 





* Characteristic was the objection of a layman to a sermon which con- 
demned the vices of a neighboring city, that it was unfair to impeach the 
good fame of the place, for it certainly was a “ sehr gemithliche Stadt.” 

+ See also the “ Pastoral Letter to the Evangelical Clergy of the Prov- 
ince Saxony, by General Superintendent Dr. Moller, on the Conduct of 
Christian Masters to their Servants,” pp. 12, 13. 
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nounces the dismissal of two preachers in Thiiringen 
for the latter cause, the one a superintendent, and the 
other a pastor, both zealous supporters of the home mis- 
sions. 

Such facts, which contrast the progress of vice and the 
progress of orthodoxy, prove certainly the necessity for 
some other than a mere theological reformation. ‘The 
accusation is often urged against the Rationalists, that 
their sermons contained too much moral preaching; but 
so far as this has fallen into discredit, and the doctrines 
of the inability of human nature, the poverty of good 
works, the duty of trusting solely to the merits of Christ 
and believing all the articles of the creed, have been 
substituted in the place of repentance and newness of 
life, little has been gained, though the altars of all the 
churches face towards the east, and the bells are struck 
regularly three times in the day, to remind the people of 
their higher, spiritual relations. Ecclesiastical and moral 
reforms are not necessarily identical, as has just been illus- 
trated in Saxony, where, shortly after the writings of Rohr, 
Dinter, Tischer, and others were forbidden in the churches, 
having two years since been prohibited in the schools, 
corporal punishment was restored, and extended not only 
to witnesses, but also to women.” ‘The charges brought 
against the English and French for upholding the Turks, 
and against the Americans for harboring the Mormons 
with their polygamy, sound strangely in a country whose 
Argus-eyed police is chiefly vigilant in suppressing all 
books which are written against the Church or State. 
And yet the Germans haunt us with “ making a busi- 
ness of piety, as of everything else,” and call themselves 
“the Israel of God.” One Christian word, however, upon 
marriage, education, the treatment of servants, and the 
condition of society, has been uttered by a dissenter, 
though it is as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
The celebrated Irvingite and late Professor of Theology 





* The speech of Mr. Rittner, delivered on the 16th of October, in the Sec- 
ond Shaahers, against the anathema issued by the Minister of Worship, eli- 
cited a commendatory address from his constituents, urging him to “ fight out 
this battle for the Protestant freedom of thought and teaching.” In refer- 


ence to the other a the Kladderadatsch recommended, that, if any 


one wished to beat his wife, he should go to Dresden ; and it suggested that 
the enactors of this law were all probably married men. 
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in Marburg, H. W. J. Thiersch, discusses these great 
practical questions with such ability, truly religious tone, 
and freedom from all extravagance, that his little volume, 
“ Upon Christian Family Life,’ (Frankfort and Erlang- 
en, 1854,) deserves to have an extensive circulation, 
both there and in ourown country. In language stronger 
than any that we have used, he says: “ Under the rule of 
similar principles of administration, the large cities of 
Europe have become what they now are, shambles in 
which innocence and peace, happiness and the welfare of 
souls, day and night are murdered. They are such, not 
only with the knowledge, but in part with the approba- 
tion, of the governments. When a father and mother 
must send forth their child into the world, they lift their 
hands in prayers and benedictions that it may be kept 
from the wicked one. They look to the government, 
which, appointed by God, should be the protectress of all 
that is good, and should aid with its stronger arm the 
weaker care of parents; and they see that this govern- 
ment lends its protection, not to innocence, but to se- 
duction. In the anguish of soul and bitter pain which 
these things excite is mingled astonishment at the blind- 
ness which prevails, and which is one of the greatest 
enigmas of the moral world. For no delusion is so fool- 
ish and none so fatal as this: to fancy that morality can 
be sacrificed and religion preserved, that the bond of 
marriage can be loosened and that of loyalty tightened, 
conscience and peace of mind be destroyed, and at the 
same time in the state peace, integrity, and conscien- 
tiousness be maintained; to imagine that the founda- 
tions of all social welfare which God has laid, innocence, 
chastity, conjugal fidelity, the peaceful happiness of 
families, can be given over to destruction, if only the 
pillars of the civil edifice, which the state has devised, 
are duly protected by iron coercion and subtle espionage.” 
Contrast with this the rigor of some extreme reactionists 
in Pommern, who will forbid the consecration of mar- 
riages on Sunday, that the Lord’s day may not be dese- 
crated by the performance of an act so sacred, that the 
Catholic Church has even elevated it to a sacrament. 

5. Our remarks upon the State and its connection 
with the Church were dictated by no sympathy with the 
anarchical radicals in the one, or with the atheistical 
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agitators in the other. No true American can advocate 
a republicanism which is modelled after that of France, 
or a democracy which is identical with communism ; 
though, on the other hand, a comparison of the Prussian 
and American constitutions, an examination of the laws 
which regulate the press," restrict the right of public 
meetings, and do not recognize the first principles of 
Magna Charta, are sufficient to refute the ridiculous 
assumption, which is often made by the most intelligent, 
that we are not yet ripe fora monarchy. In consequence 
of the political reaction, the concessions extorted by the 
people in 1848 have, one by one, been gradually re- 
tracted, while those who were then considered to belong 
to the extreme right are now denounced as liberals. In 
the debate upon the freedom of the press, on the 17th of 
March, the principle was laid down in the lower house, that 
“an opinion is justifiable ina Christian land only when 
itis not antichristian, and in a monarchcial state when 
it is not anti-monarchical.” Leo has censured Stahl for 
conceding that “there is a certain truth in the error of 
revolution,” and though the speech of the latter was cir- 
culated with the daily papers, and even colported as a 
religious tract, the answer to it,} which exposed its falla- 
cies and reproved its sentiments, was condemned and 
confiscated. The leading journal in Berlin has declared, 
that the representatives have to deliberate only upon 
internal affairs, since, as to the foreign policy of the 
country, it is their glory that Prussia is the king and the 
king Prussia ; and on the 15th of December, the proposal 
to answer the address from the throne was rejected, Ger- 
lach opposing it as a pretext to bring the foreign policy 
into discussion, which the government greatly depre- 





* We have neither the great learning, nor (thanks to our free press) the 
great ignorance, which are so strongly contrasted here. The time has 
indeed gone by, since the King of Saxony exclaimed, on beholding some 
Americans whom he had permitted to witness the royal dinner, “ Gods, 
they are white!” though the writer was recently asked, by a merchant’s 
wife in a university city, how it happened that he looked no differently 
from other people, for she had certainly learned at school that the Ameri- 
cans were red. He answered her, however, that the red men were now 
almost as scarce in his own state as in hers; but she could hardly believe it, 
and he was obliged to appeal to the pale faces of his countrymen to prove 
he was no exception. 

t “In Characteristic of the New Prussian Policy. A Letter to Professor 
Stahl, in Berlin.’ Weimar. 1854. pp. 105. 
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cated, and declaring: “ Prussia is not out of the European 
alliance. Is it not in friendship with Russia, and is not 
Russia European, whose territory is as large as the rest 
of Europe, whose empress is the sister of our king, and 
whose heir apparent to the crown is the grandson of 
Frederic William the Third? Was it not European in 
1813 and 1814, when Vienna, Paris, and unfortunately 
also Berlin were very un-European? In the ‘ decided 
majority of the country,’ which is referred to, we meet 
an old acquaintance, who in 1848 declared for the acts of 
the various revolutionists.” And the deputies were con- 
vinced by the argument, that “ when a father speaks, his 
children should be silent,” and demonstrated again that 
their country still retains the right to its ancient title, 
Borussia. 

In consequence of the ecclesiastical reaction, the con- 
stitution granted to Oldenburg in 1849, which guaranteed 
to the churches entire freedom ta choose their pastors, 
has been so far modified, that now the selection must be 
made from three candidates proposed by the Consistory. 
In Lippe-Detmold a similar edict of 1851 was annulled 
in March, 1854, as “the product of crazed opinions in 
excited times,” and the old law of 1684 was thereby 
restored. The Bavarian church government, in May, 
prescribed the liturgy and books “true to the creed” to 
be used in the prayer-meetings, and the ministry of 
Hanover, in July, rejected a church-warden for his liberal 
views, notwithstanding he had been unanimously elected.” 
We might cite instances of the dismissal of school-teach- 
ers on account of their theological opinions, of the at- 
tempts to bind the professors to the creeds, and might 





* The confirmation of Mr. Hentze was made to depend upon his decla- 
ration that he did not agree with another pastor ; this, however, he refused 
to make, adding: “ Whilst I hold to the confession of the Evangelical 
Church, and consider myself a member of it, I demand entire freedom of 
faith and conscience, and hereby declare that I allow myself to be re- 
stricted by no consistory or ministry in my Evangelical right to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good. I demand this right as the holiest 
and greatest which a rational being possesses, and I solemnly protest 
against all un-Evangelical hierarchical attempts to restrict it, and to pervert 
Evangelical freedom into blind submission. As a believer in the Gospel, 
as a Protestant Christian, as a member of the Protestant Church in Otten- 
dorff, I demand my full rights, and I call upon the Royal Consistory to 
sustain my election as church-warden, and to induct me into office.” 

+ Professor Guericke says, in his Review, that the attempt has been 
made to restrict his freedom of instruction, “in a real papistical manner.” 
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prove how much the order of the Free Masons has been 
opposed, because orthodoxy is not made a condition of 
membership. We might point out the minute details 
into which the laws respecting the Church have run, 
regulating even the manufacture of the bells, the tone of 
the organs, and the coat-collars of the clergymen ; might 
show that the ministers are burdened with duties which 
civil officers should perform, and that the vexed question 
of “mixed marriages” is but one of the many com- 
plicated problems occasioned by the union of Church 
and State. We have spoken of the privileges enjoyed 
by the Baptists in Prussia;* yet they are highly favored 
in comparison with the members of the Free Church 
and the Jews. ‘The persecutions of the “ Free Christian 
Church” in Magdeburg, a deistical society of more than 
a thousand souls, demonstrate that there is less religious 
toleration in this “ Christian state” than there is in 
Mahometan Turkey, or than there was in heathen Rome. 
Obliged to conduct its religious services after all the 
other churches had been closed, its meetings often dis- 
solved by the police, under the pretext of their being held 
for political purposes, — a charge which, even if true, is 
indicative of the political liberty here allowed, — tor- 
mented in every manner by the “law’s delay” and the 
“insolence of office,” the congregation was at length 
deprived of the right of assembling together, because at 
its last two meetings historical information was commu- 
nicated with moral truth, in violation of the law which 
forbids instruction to be given without special license 





* The English and French correspondents of the New York Independ- 
ent of November 9 and 23, 1854, confirm the statements which we have 
made above. The former writes, that, in 1851, the London Evangelical 
Alliance sent a deputation to the German Kirchentag at Elberfeld, en- 
treating them to use their influence to suppress and discountenance perse- 
cution. They received no reply, and in 1853 a larger number of English, 
French, Germans, and Swiss asked the Synod, through Merle d’Aubigné, 
“Will you not use your influence to disounitenanes the discreditable 
intolerance ‘exercised by all the states of Germany?” Again they gave 
no answer; they simply said, in general terms, that they loved all their 
brethren in Christ. M. d’Aubigné’s pamphlet on the subject was appar- 
ently without effect, and the council has received no reply to their letter 
of the present year, which enumerated the instances of persecution in the 
various German states. The writer adds, “It is pretty evident that the 
State-Church men of Germany have yet to learn what are the first prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom.” 
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from the government. According to the decree of 1851, 
not only must the pastors exclude the members of this 
confession from communion with the Evangelical Church, 
from being witnesses at baptisms and from assisting at 
marriages and funerals, but the baptisms, confirmations, 
and marriages performed by their preachers are declared 
to have no validity or efficacy; and Richter justifies this 
by saying, that “if a society understands by Father, 
Son, and Spirit in their confession something different 
from the Church, a ceremony performed by them cannot 
be regarded as a baptism, even if it is performed with 
the Christian baptismal formula.” It is also forbidden 
to grant the use of the Evangelical churches to the Free 
Church for purposes of worship, its ministers are strictly 
prohibited from performing any official act in the ceme- 
teries, and the preacher of the Free Christian Church 
was threatened with a fine of twenty-five thalers and 
expulsion from the burial-ground if he attempted ,to 
deliver an address at the grave. 

Jews are practically interdicted from marrying Chris- 
tians; since December, 1823, they have been excluded 
from academic chairs, and since March, 1822, from being 
instructors of youth. Christian clergymen cannot take 
part in their services and celebrations, Christian mis- 
‘sionaries must not be hindered in their labors among 
them, but no Christian can be admitted by a rabbi into 
the membership of the synagogue, who has not been 
formally discharged from his own church, which the 
pastors must endeavor, if possible, to prevent, and if not, 
must inform the Superintendent and the Consistory. 
Jews possessing estates with which are connected the 
rights of advowson and superintendence over church 
property cannot exercise these rights, though they must 
bear the burdens which they entail. By the law of 23d 
July, 1847, Jews are required to contribute to the sup- 
port of the system of churches and schools, though they 
have no share in the administration of the patronage of 
the Church, of which they are members. The providing a 
separate Jewish burying-place is the indispensable con- 
dition of the toleration of a synagogue,—a regulation 
which would doubtless meet the approval of those Eng- 
lish bishops who refuse to consecrate cemeteries equally 
open to churchmen and dissenters. In many places 
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Jews are not eligible to the office of mayor, and in the 
twentieth session of the Second Chambers the Minister 
of the Interior declared, “ Civil rights are indeed inde- 
pendent of religious confession, but the government 
cannot recognize that by this is meant the right to ob- 
tain offices.” In former times and in other countries 
the proscription was yet more severe. Well may the 
poet ask, as he stands by the graves of Hebrews, gath- 
ered from different countries in the same resting-place, 


“ How came they here? What burst of Christian hate, 
What persecution, merciless and blind, 
Drove o’er the sea — that desert desolate — 
These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind ?” 


and find the answer in laws like these,* enacted against 
the descendants of a people by the followers of Him 
whose last words were breathed in prayer that they 
might be forgiven. 

Lutheran orthodoxy and Prussian absolutism are 
twin sisters, both deadly hostile to our republicanism 
and to our sects. Both also are united in denouncing 
the supporters of the sick Samaritan who had fallen 
among thieves, and no one who opposes either can hope 
for a position in the school, the Church, or the state. 
In Nassau a Lutheran pastor who had preached against 
the union has been sentenced to the house of correction 
for three months, and condemned to pay the costs, for 
“inveighing against the established Church,” and books 
and articles written against the government are every 
day confiscated. Such measures of force, however, 
in addition to being a confession of weakness, serve 
only to bring the whole system into contempt; and 
accordingly we find the papers speaking of a politi- 
cal trinity consisting of Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria 
as the bond of union between the two, and the Ger- 
man Punch representing a “ Berliner Rind” who, in 
spite of all police regulations, still rans about unbap- 
tized. Jt is true, that in Prussia since June, 1850, in 





* We have preferred to be guided by the written law rather than the 
varying practice, and refer therefore for these, as for our former statements, 
to Richter, a standard authority, and to Boche, who entitles his book “ An 
Exhibition and Representation of Valid Laws, Ordinances, and Prescrip- 
tions for the Official Duties, Rights, and Obligations of Prussian Evangelical 
Clergymen;” and who says that he has omitted antiquated laws. 
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Mecklenburg-Schwerin since December, 1849, and in 
Baden since 1853, an Evangelical High-Consistory has 
existed, separating in part the Church from the state. 
Yet as its members in the former states are appointed 
by the King, and in the latter are subordinate to the 
Minister and Grand Duke, the connection in fact is still 
retained. The Consistory of Coburg has even lost its 
independence by having been united with the state, and 
Jacobson admits that the one-sided administration of the 
consistorial form of government destroys the independent 
life of the Church, reduces it to a mere state institution, 
and causes its members to lose all interest in it. 

The affinity of Lutheranism and despotism is indi- 
cated by Maltzahn, who thus couples the ideas of ubiq- 
uity and of monarchy: “ He who, as Luther, sees God 
the Lord present in both natures everywhere, humbly 
commits the rule to him, and holds to the government 
which is by the grace of God, and not to that which 
springs from the plenipotence of the people.” The polit- 
ical creed of the “ loyal league of Hesse” also declared: 
“ The God who is with us, and whom we acknowledge 
and confess to have testified, in the days of the revolu- 
tion, that princes are by the grace of God, is Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of the Father, the only source of 
the Holy Spirit, of whom the whole Bible, Old and New 
Testament, bears witness. We believe and confess that 
the power of the temporal sword is fully revealed in the 
Scriptures, and that the people have no other power than 
that of supplication, intercession, and prayer to Him, 
who gives this office to whom he will. We believe and 
confess that in the right use of this office are included 
all temporal blessings on earth, and that all curses, like 
famine, pestilence, and war, are occasioned by its non- 
recognition or misuse, and are to be regarded as the 
punishment therefor.” Absolute monarchy and absolute 
priesthood are thus the representatives of Jesus Christ, 
the only true God; kings and priests receive his spirit, 
and all blessings to the people come exclusively through 
them. If any one still doubts of the character of this 
movement, let him peruse the “ People’s Paper for City 
and Country,” which declares itself to be the only large, 
entertaining paper in North Germany which is con- 
ducted in a decidedly Christian conservative manner; or 
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the New (P)russian Gazette, which is also styled the 
Paper of the Cross. We think, however, that from the 
outlines which we have sketched an idea van be gath- 
ered of its form and features. Ex ungue leonem ! 

B. 3 ¥. 





Art. Il.— THE DRUSES, — UNITARIANS OF MOUNT 
LEBANON.* 


Tue work whose title is given below is modestly called 
by its author “a compilation.” “To dignify the per- 
formance by the title of History,” he says, “would be 
absurd.” We may aflirm, however, that the “ absurdity ” 
in this case would be much less striking than in the case 
of many works which bear unquestioned such a title. 
The author underrates his achievement. He has pro- 
duced one of the most readable, fascinating, and valuable 
books which have ever been written on the “ Lands of 
the East.” The field is a new one, and a most interesting 
one; and it has been excellently gleaned. An elaborate 
map at the beginning of the first volume enables one 
without confusion to follow the description of the twenty- 
one districts into which Mount Lebanon is divided, and 
to mark the winding of the streams, the position of the 
towns, and the general aspect of the region. In the in- 
troductory chapter, the curiosities, the antiquities, the 
Scriptural and classic traditions of the land, are briefly 
noticed. ‘T'en chapters are devoted to a general descrip- 
tion of the country, its natural scenery, its productions, 
its political divisions, the manners and customs and oc- 
cupations of the people, and incidental sketches of the 
principal towns and the conspicuous families. Nine 
chapters more treat of the Moslem rule in the mountain, 
from the time when it was taken by the Arabs, in the 
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year 821. The account of the heresies of that religion 
which successively arose is curious, and shows that the 
Christian faith is not the only one which has been vexed 
by the multiplication of sects. 

The second volume is mainly given to the Druses and 
their religion. In the third volume the history is con- 
tinued, and there is a full description of the Maronite 
people and their religion. A long acquaintance with that 
people seems to have left upon the mind of Colonel 
Churchill less pleasant impressions of their character than 
a passing traveller is likely to bring away. ‘They are 
not his favorites among the native tribes. The volume 
brings the history down to the wars of Ibrabim Pacha 
and the fall of Acre, since which time, although the lord- 
ship of the region has once or twice changed hands, the 
position of its native tribes has not been substantially 
altered. Contests between the Druses and the Maro- 
nites are constantly breaking out, and the last one was 
hardly quieted when we passed through the land a year 
ago. Our author is happy in his personal sketches, and 
gives graphic delineations of the character of the Emir 
Fakaradeen, the great Druse ruler of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of Djezzar, “the Butcher,” the usurping Pacha of 
Sidon, and of the Emir Bechei Shehaab, an extraordinary 
man, the latest, and perhaps the greatest, of the remark- 
able rulers of Syria. 

We propose, in this paper, to confine our remarks to 
that portion of Colonel Churchill’s work which treats of 
the “ Unitarians” of Mount Lebanon. So far as we 
know, this is the first extended notice of that singular 
religious body which has appeared in the English lan- 
guage. Burckhardt, in his Travels, devotes to them a 
few pages, but his account is imperfect in almost every 
particular. Nearly all the more recent volumes of Sy- 
rian journeys pass them by with a bare mention. The 
only work of importance in any language upon the sect 
is the elaborate Dissertation of Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 
in two thick French octavos. Asa discussion of the dog- 
mas and the ethics of the sect this work is admirable. 
Its sources are the writings of the sect which have fallen 
from time to time into the hands of Franks, and are de- 
posited in considerable numbers in the principal Western 
libraries. Of this work, Colonel Churchill has evidently 
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made diligent use, while he has been able, by his own 
acquaintance and observation, to give a more exact 
statement of the manners and characteristics of the peo- 
ple. The information which De Sacy has given him is 
precisely that which it is most difficult to get upon the 
spot. ‘The secrecy enjoined upon the Unitarians, almost 
in the beginning of their sect, has become not merely a 
habit, but the most sacred of principles. Travellers, with 
most painstaking inquiry, can learn nothing from these 
masters in the art of evasion ; and even the missionaries, 
who for years, at Abeigh and Hamdoon, have instructed 
the children of these strange tribes, know no more of 
their doctrines than when they first began to teach. 
The initiated of the sect are never converted; and, how- 
ever pressed, no one of them can be brought to sell his 
book. He would sooner die. 

The Unitarians of Mount Lebanon are usually spoken 
of as “the Druses.” While, in accordance with their 
policy, they show no indignation when called by this 
name, they really reject it as false and insulting. It re- 
calls to them only an accursed heresy, — the insolent as- 
sumption of the rebel Davazi, who suffered the just 
penalty of his crimes and falsehoods, and has received in 
the writings of their chief prophet the title of “ the Calf.” 
It is a stigma,—this name of “ Druse,” — fit only to be 
applied to apostates from the faith. In speaking of the 
sect, however, it is in many respects more convenient to 
use the false name than the true one. We shall, therefore, 
if for no other reason, to avoid suggesting any resem- 
blance of the Unitarians of Mount Lebanon to our own 
Christian body, speak of them as “ Druses.” 

The Druse era begins with the year 408 of the Hegira, 
or A. D. 1020, the year when Hakem first declared him- 
self to be God. Its first great fact is the Incarnation of 
Deity in this sublime personage, who is called universally 
by Druses, as Jesus is called by Christians, “ our Lord.” 
In this doctrine of the Incarnation, they do not deny the 
fact of previous incarnations. ‘They only add this to the 
number, but they close the list here. The Lord Hakem 
is the last, the perfect Incarnation, the result of all the 
partial manifestations of Deity that have come before. 
He was perfect God in the year when he declared him- 
self to men, and he will exercise the functions of perfect 
God in the last day and at the final judgment. 
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Profane history does not give to this last manifestation 
of Deity an enviable character. If the annals of his age 
are to be trusted, his brutal fanaticism was equalled only 
by the license of his life. He has a bad eminence in the 
list of Cairene Caliphs, and rivals in their line the fame 
of Caligula and Nero. In compensation for the wrongs 
he inflicted, not only on Jews and Christians, but on his 
own Mussulman subjects, in burning their houses, mur- 
dering their favorites, shutting up their women in the 
closest imprisonment, he gave them all the boon of a 
better religion, which might unite the contending bodies 
into one last Holy Church. His acts of terror forced 
some to acknowledge his pretensions; but more of his 
converts were attracted by his flaming and extravagant 
zeal. It is the assurance of success to the founder of a 
new religion, if he establish mysteries and withdraw him- 
self from men. The worship of Hakem began on a hill 
near Cairo, and multitudes of the ignorant flocked there 
to witness the signs of its power. His speedy disap- 
pearance (which the unbelieving say was caused by his 
assassination) only strengthened the faith of his ad- 
herents. The shrewd Hamzé, who was divinely charged 
to sustain and continue on earth the faith of his friend 
and Lord, made profitable account of his taking off. And 
it became a subject of joy to his followers, that he had 
so soon applied the test to their faith; so soon left them, 
to prove who of them were spiritually, and who only tem- 
porally, joined to him,—who had heartily accepted his 
doctrine and who had sought only personal rewards in 
his service. No Druse ever admits that the Lord Hakem 
died, or even that his disappearance is any actual sepa- 
ration from his followers. A relation as intimate as 
Jesus promised to his disciples, the Lord Hakem sustains 
to the true believers. He is in them and they in him. 
The earliest and most gifted interpreter of the Gospel of 
Hakem was Hamzé, the son of Ali, the son of Ahmed. 
Through him we learn the scheme of doctrine, the prin- 
ciples of ethics, the precepts and the mysteries of the 
new religion. He also has supernatural honor, and is 
permitted to manifest in his body the “ Universal Intel- 
ligence,” the “first-born” of God. He is the constant 
companion of Hakem, is the Mediator for all time be- 
tween the Invincible Lord and his subjects below, and is 
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to be the final judge. In fact, Hamzé is, in the Druse 
system, what Jesus is in the Arian theory, the “ Word,” 
the Creator of the world. 

Coming at about an equal distance in time between 
the Gnostic speculations and the Swedenborgian meth- 
ods, the Druse theology seems to repeat the one, while 
it anticipates the other. It borrows from the .Ko- 
ran some of its dogmas, and from the Bible some of 
its morality. It has an interior and an exterior order, 
both simple and capable of very distinct statement. The 
mystery of the Druse religion is rather in the secrecy 
which hides its doctrines than in their essential ideas; 
they are veiled from sight, but are not in themselves, 
when brought to the light, at all difficult to be under- 
stood. The unity, the eternity, the omnipotence, the 
incomprehensible nature of God, are laid down with the 
greatest precision. The relation of the five subordinate 
ministers of the first rank to each other and to the Su- 
preme Being is also very accurately stated. The interior 
or spiritual titles of these ministers are the “ Universal 
Intelligence,” the “ Universal Soul,” the “ Word,” the 
“ Preceding,” and the “ Following.” ‘These five orders 
of ministers the Druse theology borrows from the Bate- 
nian sect of the Moslems, with this difference, that while 
the Batenians represent them on earth by classes, by 
generic names, such as “ Natek,” “ Asas,” “ Imam,” 
“ Hodja,” and “ Dai,” the Druses represent them by sin- 
gle figures, — by actual persons, living at the date of Ha- 
kem’s incarnation, and among the number of his friends. 
The “ Intelligence ” is Hamzé; the “Soul” is Ismael, 
son of Mohammed Temeemi; the “ Word” is Moham- 
med, son of Wahab; the “ Preceding” is Selama, son of 
Abd-alwahab; and the “ Following” is Ali, son of Ah- 
med, surnamed Moktana Bohaedeen. This last was, 
next to Hamzé, the most distinguished writer of the sect. 

These five principal ministers are all AXons of the 
Supreme Divinity. Each has its separate function, and 
their order is logical, each suggesting and helping to 
ereate the next below him. ‘The incarnation of these 
Eons is in every instance in the figure of men. But in 
the spiritual world, as they unite to create each other, 
they represent both male and female principles. Below 
these five ministers, there are three others of an inferior 
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class, and below these, again, three orders still lower. 
These last, being Orders, and not merely individuals, are 
capable of indefinite multiplication. The “ Dais,” the 
“ Madhooms,” and the “ Mocassees ” are merely the higher 
and more religious class of the believers, who form the 
connecting link between the Church on earth and the 
Church in heaven. Hamzé lays down special rules for 
their direction. They have each a portion of missionary 
work to do among the tribes ; — the first, to expound the 
Unitarian doctrine; the second, to invite men to leave 
their false religions and embrace the true; and the third, 
to give glimpses of truths yet to be revealed. The early 
change of policy, however, which was forced upon the 
Druse leaders, limited very much the sphere of missionary 
labor, and to-day the precepts under this head are quite 
worthless. It would take too much of our space to state 
even concisely the functions of the several ministers of 
the Druse spiritual hierarchy. We can only mention 
the Druse view of the chief doctrines of theology con- 
cerning God and man, and their relation to each other. 
The simple unity of God is the starting-point of the 
Druse faith. No blasphemy can be worse than that 
which in any way divides or impairs this unity. It isa 
unity of substance and of person, of will and of action. 
There is no Pantheon, no Trinity, no Duality, in the 
Druse conception of the Divine nature. All other beings 
are created, all others are inferior; even the “ Rival,” 
who is the Druse Devil, is a subordinate person. This 
one, single, personal, incomprehensible God, — for whose 
greatness no speech can be too high, of whose power, 
wisdom, justice, love, no tongue can worthily tell, — this 
one God is the only proper object of worship. The 
Druses regard their faith as the purest form of Monothe- 
ism that the world has known, the farthest removed from 
every form of idolatry, as superior to the Jewish concep- 
tion as that was superior to the gross forms of Paganism. 
Their first tenet includes the radical principle of all doc- 
trine and duty. Whosoever denies, evades, or weakens 
this doctrine of God’s unity lacks the first element of 
faith. In regard to the nature and creation of man, 
while the Druses hold that man was made in the “ image 
of God,” that he was created male and female, and made, 
through the temptation of Satan, subject to sin, they by 
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no means admit that the material used was the “ dust of 
the earth,” or that the whole race is descended from a 
single pair. They insist that it degrades the “image of 
God” to say that it was made of so mean a substance 
as “dust”; that even the most pure and precious sub- 
stances are too poor for so noble a work; that, if you 
_take the Mosaic account literally, “ diamonds and eme- 
\ralds ” must be received as the earth which was used in 
man’s formation, but that it is better to interpret the 
whole as an allegory. Humanity is merely the figure in 
which God clothed his image, after this had fallen through 
sin. 

The Druse theology is not more successful than pre- 
vious systems in settling the question of the origin of 
evil. It ascribes this to the work of the “ Rival,” the 
Devil, who is in ceaseless strife with the “ Soul,” God’s 
second minister; but it does not tell us where the Devil 
came from, or why he should be created. On the con- 
sequences of sin it is more explicit. These are, alienation 
from God, confusion of knowledge, division of religions, 
false principles of science and action, war, and hatred ; 
and to those who are not brought back by the light of 
Hamzé, perdition. Hamzé is Messiah, authorized to 
remit sin, to reconcile men to God, and undo the wicked 
work of the enemy of souls. In his mediatorial office, 
there is no trace of substitution. He makes no change 
in the purpose or the character of God. His disappear- 
ance corresponds to the ascension, but not to the cruci- 
fixion, of Christ. 

The sin of man, according to the idea of the Druses, is 
the result of the free will of each individual. They are 
Pelagians on the subject of man’s liberty and God’s de- 
cree. ‘They believe in predestination so far as the length 
of every man’s life is concerned, but not in the predesti- 
nation of all his acts. They hold that the number of 
souls in the world is limited, and remains always the 
same. ‘There is no new spiritual creation. When one 
body dies, the soul that has dwelt in it enters another, 
and so has continued to change from the beginning, and 
will continue so on earth unto the end. Only a select 
few of the higher rank of souls are privileged to exist in 
a disembodied state. The Druse Transmigration differs 
from that of ancient Greece and Pagan India in not 
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connecting the bodies of lower animals with human met- 
amorphoses. ‘The spirit which has once been appointed 
to animate a human form is never assigned to any 
meaner body. Hamzé eloquently denounces the idea of 
such a confusion of natures as the ancient doctrine of 
Transmigration justifies. It is to him a most blasphe- 
mous heresy. “ When an impious man,” he says, “ as- 
serts that the souls of the enemies and adversaries of 
Ali will pass into dogs, monkeys, and pigs, and others 
into birds and frogs, he lies against our Lord, and utters 
a gross falsehood; for it is contrary to common sense, 
and inconsistent with the justice of our Lord, that, when 
a man gifted with reason and understanding should have 
become guilty before him, he should make him undergo 
his punishment under the figure of a dog or a pig. 
These animals have no conscience, and can have no 
idea of what they did, supposing they had formerly 
existed in a human form, and would be wholly ignorant 
of the faults which they had committed. Where would 
be the wisdom or the justice of such treatment?” (Vol. 
II. p. 177.) 

The doctrine of Transmigration furnishes to the 
Druses a convenient and very practica] scheme of retri- 
bution. ‘The wicked, in the passage from body to body, 
keep on retrograding, the good keep on advancing, 
always, in either case, with opportunity of change. 
Change, however, is not antecedently probable. He 
who is nearly a saint to-day, nearly fit to be released 
from pinetieed sissies was a virtuous man ages ago. 
Temeemi, or the Soul, one of the five chief ministers, 
was once John the Baptist, and before that, Elias. The 
name of Hamzé, when Christ lived, was Jesus; though 
he was not Jesus the son of Joseph, who was a subor- 
dinate spirit. In common with the Mahometans, the 
Druses have a profound reverence for the Hebrew saints 
and prophets, and they quote in their sacred books 
largely both from the Old and the New Testaments. 

The final resurrection is to separate for ever the just 
from the unjust. On that great day, the Judge of all 
the earth will receive unto himself the bodies of faithful 
Unitarians, that they may be spiritualized, glorified, and 
absorbed into the Divine Essence; while the rest of men 


shall be left to the destruction which shall consume all 
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mortal things. The number of the saved will be very 
few, since it has pleased the Lord that his doctrine 
should be hidden from the profane world. ‘The enjoy- 
ment of the Druse heaven is not affected by the condition 
of the lost. It is positive, and separate from all sight of 
torments. ‘The redeemed souls neither mourn that their 
unbelieving friends are not with them in the realm of 
light, nor rejoice in the sight of their woe and their burn- 
ing. ‘The metaphysics of the Druses are so closely joined 
to their theology, that it is difficult to separate them. 
Temeemi’s tract, called “ 'Tinder,” from its leading illus- 
tration, (as other tracts are called the “ Calf,’ the 
“ Candle,” &c.,) contains the substance of Druse psy- 
chology. The life of man is threefold, — his soul, his 
body, and the intelligence which unites these and brings 
out his capacities and his vital energies. These three 
parts correspond to the tinder, the steel, and the flint. 
As the tinder is nothing but inert and worthless sub- 
stance until the steel strikes from the flint upon it a 
living spark, so the soul is inactive, base, and ignorant, 
until intelligence, acting in its form, communicates to it 
the divine spark and inflames its being. The joy and 
glory of the living soul is spiritual wisdom. The chief 
end of man as a thinking and reasoning being is to get 
wisdom. 'There is no separate province for the heart and 
the understanding. Conscience and reason in the soul 
of the true believer are identical in their operations and 
in their aim. There is only one true science, which is 
the knowledge of God. In this consists all wisdom, all 
virtue, all love. Without this, there is neither mental 
strength nor moral soundness. ‘To meditate the Divine 
Unity, till the thought of it shall bring submission to the 
Divine Will, peace of mind, indifference to outward 
things, superiority to all accidents of life, —this is the 
highest need and office of every believer. Without the 
forms of the monastic state, the Druse religion is a sys- 
tem of quietism, a blending of all the spiritual forces 
into one constant process of learning to know God. 

The ethical system of the Druses is comprised in seven 
commandments. This number is undoubtedly borrowed 
from the Mahometan system, but the precepts themselves 
are quite different. The first commandment is “ Truth 
in words.” This obligation is absolute in regard to 
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initiated Unitarians, but admits of exceptions in regard — 
to the world’s people. A Druse must always speak the 
truth toward his brother, but toward an outsider, truth 
to his religion will often compel him to speak falsely. 
He may lie when it becomes necessary for self-defence, 
or to screen himself from a charge of murder, or to escape 
the payment of a debt when he has not means to pay. 
As a general rule, nevertheless, the truth is to be spoken 
to all, as a matter of right to the faithful, and a matter 
of courtesy to all others. The common notion of Leb- 
anon Christians about the Druses is that they are arrant 
liars; but this arises from their studious concealment of 
their views, and their simulation of the faith of other 
religious bodies. ‘The more true the Druse is to his 
religion, the more skilful he is in acting a lie. He prays 
in the mosques as devoutly as any Moslem. He wears 
an elegantly bound copy of the Koran at his girdle. 
When Christians visit him, he will produce a copy of 
the Scriptures, and talk about the words of David and 
Paul as if he were half a convert. This is all part of his 
plan, — obedience to that order of Hamzé which enjoins 
perfect secrecy in matters of faith. In ordinary trans- 
actions, the truthfulness of the Druses is far before that 
of their Moslem or their Christian neighbors. They 
hold to their word, they perform their promises. And 
only the exigencies of war or of religion can lead them 
to violate even to an enemy the faith which they have 
plighted. The second Druse commandment is to “help, 
watch over, and protect.one another.” This does not 
exclude the temper of self-reliance, which is also ear- 
nestly enjoined upon the faithful. Each man is to be 
independent, and never to ask for aid until he is in 
extremity ; but no one may refuse to give aid when it is 
needed. The Druse community have shown in their 
wars the influence of this precept. No monastic frater- 
nity, no Masonic Lodge, can have a more thorough 
mutual dependence than the members of their religious 
house. It has enabled their small body for ages to 
resist and defy the superior forces which have been sent 
against them. ‘The third Druse commandment is “to 
renounce utterly every other form of religion”; and the 
fourth is like unto it, “to keep separate from all infidels 
of every name and kind.” ‘These commandments in 
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the beginning required outward renunciation of the faith 
and society of infidels. But since “the door is shut,” 
and no more proselytes can be received, and only injury 
can come to the faith by openly professing it, they now 
require only spiritual renunciation. A Druse fulfils these 
precepts, if he hates false religions and rejects infidels in 
his heart, though he may all the time pretend to be 
friendly. .The Catechism lays down subtle directions 
on this point, which remind one of the contemporary 
glosses of the Western Schoolmen on the Catholic 
ethics. 

The other three commandments are semi-theological. 
They enjoin the brethren “to recognize the Eternal 
Unity of God,” “to be satisfied with his acts,’ and “to 
be resigned to his will.” These are but three forms of 
an intense and profound piety. Their doctrine is not 
exactly the Oriental fatalism, since the will of God 
means rather the teaching of Hakem through his min- 
isters, than every event which happens. Whatsoever 
religion commands, must be done, even if it be the 
sacrifice of a child. All trials, too, should be patiently 
borne. If an unbeliever can say, “ God’s will be done,” 
and submit to the decree, should not this much more be 
the language of a “ Unitarian” believer ? 

Other special precepts are given in the Druse writings 
of honesty, chastity, meekness, and mercy. The Unita- 
rians are forbidden to kill, to steal, to covet riches, or to 
practise cruelties. ‘These special precepts are all in- 
cluded in the seven chief commandments. One who 
knows and understands the greater will not need any 
better direction. Whatever be the practical morality 
of the Druses, their theory is as high and pure as that 
of any religious body in the East ;— may we not say, 
also, as of most religious sects in the West? Their 
toleration of falsehood in matters of faith is morally no 
worse than the relic-worship and the Jesuitism of the 
Roman Church, than the subscriptions required to the 
English .“ Articles,” or the phenomena of “ revivals,” as 
they have been witnessed again and again in New Eng- 
land. If the Druses are commanded to lie in concealing 
the truth, they are nowhere ordered to lie in ¢elling the 
truth. 

The substance of the Druse creed, which we have 
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thus imperfectly stated, is given in these words of Mr. 
Churchill. “'To confess the Unity of the Godhead; to 
imbibe into their hearts with praise and thanksgiving 
and exultation the sublime revelations and teachings of 
the Universal Intelligence, for the perpetuation of which 
amongst mankind they are the chosen and peculiar 
vessels; to submit themselves cheerfully to all the 
dispensations of Providence, whatever they may be, 
without endeavoring to draw down blessings, or to avert 
calamities, by prayer; and, finally, to look forward with 
undoubting faith to the future advent of Hakem, and 
Hamzé the Messiah, to make the Unitarian religion 
triumphant through the whole world,—such is the 
belief and consolation, such are the hopes and expecta- 
tions, of the Druses.” (Vol. II. p. 243.) 

The Druses are commonly believed to have no relig- 
ion, simply because they have in their communities 
none of the externals of religion. ‘They have no Sab- 
bath, no church or mosque, no priesthood, and, so far as 
the world can see, no sacred rites. Their Ockals, which 
is the name of the initiated, (derived from the Arabic 
“ Akl,” which means “ Intelligence,”) though privileged 
and respected, are not a priestly class, have no authority 
by their position to teach, to dictate, or to pardon sins. 
They can be distinguished from the rest of the people 
only by the air of reserve which they wear, the superior 
purity of their lives, and the deference paid to their opin- 
ions. Some of them are ascetics, live in retirement, 
remain celibate, and mortify the flesh. Such practices 
are not, however, required of them, and add nothing to 
their influence. A Druse Ockal gains no honor by 
imitating the Maronite friars or the howling dervishes. 
The right.to become Ockals is not limited to any par- 
ticular class. ‘The poorest of the people who are able 
to understand the sacred truths, and are willing to sub- 
mit themselves to the discipline of the order, may join 
it. ‘They are required to subscribe a creed, and to pass 
an ordeal, before they are admitted into the inner secrets. 
None but the Druse people can become Unitarians, or 
receive any light whatever concerning the Unitarian 
faith. Yet the weekly meetings are freely opened, and 
Franks and Moslems are welcome to see all that is done 
there, and learn all that they can, — which is just noth- 
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ing at all. The meeting seems to be only a pleasant 
social party, enlivened by conversation, walking to and 
fro, the distribution of creature comforts, sweetmeats, 
fruits, and the like, in sauces; and the single sign 
of its religious character is in the devout reading of 
the Koran. It is only when the strangers have seen 
enough, and have taken their departure, that the cere- 
monies of the brethren, if there are any, begin. Of these 
Colonel Churchill, though ten years resident in the Leb- 
anon, is wholly unable to tell from personal knowledge, 
and we could not learn from the missionaries, who had 
had intimate dealings with the Druses for a quarter of 
a century, that they had ever witnessed a real Druse 
religious service. Itis easy to conjecture that the sacred 
books are brought out and read, the vows renewed, the 
faithful instructed by the wiser members, and exhort- 
ed by the more zealous; that sermons are delivered, 
stories are told, perhaps hymns are sung (since Arab 
prose is half poetry, and some writings of the sect are 
called “ Canticles”); and, above all, that the grand 
advent of the Lord Hakem, as an invisible conqueror 
from the lands of the East, the splendor of his array, 
and the glorious terror of his march, are rehearsed in 
lofty strains;—but all this is conjecture. Daring 
Franks, like Catherwood, and lucky Franks, like Dr. 
Barclay and his family, have explored the forbidden pre- 
cincts of the Mosque of Omar, but no Frank or Moslem 
has told for seven centuries what he has seen of the 
Druse mysteries in their “ Holowés.” 

The Holowés are not churches, or even meeting- 
houses, except on the regular Thursday evenings when 
the Ockals hold their “receptions” and expect their 
friends. In the upper mountain-ranges, like the Maro- 
nite convents, they are perched on the brow of the crag 
or the point of the peak, but usually they are undistin- 
guishable in the mass of village houses. They have no 
religious furniture, nothing to mark them as more sacred 
than other places. The income from lands and property 
which belongs to them is applied to charitable uses. 

The conditions of becoming an Ockal are not easy. 
The candidate has first to be “ propounded,” and his 
general fitness to be discussed. ‘Then he has to promise 
to dress plainly, and to live soberly, abstaining not only 
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from intoxicating drinks, but from tobacco. To a Ger- 
man or Spanish Christian, this last kind of abstinence 
would be a severe enough self-denial, but to any Orien- 
tal it is still more severe. A year of probation, during 
which he is strictly watched, must pass, before he can 
become even a novice, or be admitted a proselyte of the 
gate. After that, if he bears the trial well, he is gradu- 
ally initiated, takes the white turban, and enters into the 
secrets of the fraternity. His position, however, is never 
secure. ‘They who admit have power also to exclude. 
And any one falling-off from the strict morality enjoined 
by the sacred book exposes the offender to discipline, per- 
haps to expulsion. Women as well as men are subject 
to this discipline, and special rules are given to meet 
their besetting sins. The Druse religion allows more to 
women, more equality of right and privilege, than any 
other religious system of the East. There is, indeed, the 
same custom of seclusion which shuts up women in the 
harem when they are wedded, and allows them to go 
abroad only in veils and with fit attendants, but at home 
they are respected and treated almost as equals. Amon 
the Druses, the female children are instructed, and one 
sex can read and write as well as the other. 

The Ockals are the wise men, the counsellors. But 
the government is in the hands of the Sheiks, who exer- 
cise an almost despotic authority. These Sheiks, who 
hold the land in feudal tenure, constitute an aristocracy 
of the mountains. ‘They rule their vassals by unwritten 
laws, and are supported by the sentiment of loyalty and 
the patriarchal traditions of the people. They are phys- 
ically the handsomest, most agile, most powerful men 
of the tribe, keeping by intermarriage their purity of 
blood, and changing it often enough to save the race 
from degenerating. In everything they must lead, —in 
the management of labor, the disposition of civil affairs, 
the collection of taxes, the sports of the Meedan, and the 
stratagems and exploits of warfare. The Sheik is 
entitled to the services of his whole village in case of 
necessity, and those of the peasants who farm his private 
property or live in the houses which he owns must be 
always ready to do his bidding. His own house, which 
may be larger, higher, and more pleasantly situated than 
the other houses, has to Frank eyes no resemblance to a 
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palace and no approach to comfort. It is the hotel of 
the village, and travellers are warmly welcomed and 
freely entertained. No bill is presented for food or lodg- 
ing, but a reasonable “backshish” will not be refused. 
The accommodations are not very inviting, and unless the 
weather be very bad, a single night of Druse hospitality, 
even in the princely mansion, is quite enough to satisfy 
a visitor’s curiosity. One has but a slim chance of un- 
disturbed repose, and the bill of fare is neither long nor 
choice. ‘The Sheiks live but little better than their re- 
tainers, and, if they begin a meal like lords, with their 
servants around them, generally have their fingers in the 
same dish with the servants before the meal is over. Of 
animal food there is but a slight portion. 

The house of a Druse Sheik is not only the inn for 
Frank travellers, but it is also an asylum for fugitives, 
and sometimes a hospital for the poor and sick. A 
hunted outcast may rely upon the protection of his host 
while he is within its walls. Wandering minstrels are 
taken in and aided. All classes of the people are wel- 
come, — those the most who make the most trouble, — 
viz. the Ockals. The conscience of an Ockal, like that 
of a Jew, will not permit him to eat the food of infidels. 
He must have a portion apart, from the honest produce 
of the soil. Not recognizing the right of Turkey to tax 
the free citizens of Lebanon, he refuses, even as a guest, 
to use the fruit of any gain which comes from this tax. 
The Druse Sheiks, not being, for the most part, devout 
Unitarians, are ready to take money in any lawful and 
some unlawful ways, and a considerable part of their 
revenue will always be from what they have got by 
plunder or by favor. ‘To this the Unitarian demurs, and 
requires a fare which has been provided from honestly 
gotten substance. The Sheiks cannot spare the presence 
of their wise men, and so submit to the nuisance of this 
extra provision. 

The houses of a Druse village are strangely huddled 
together, with no variety except that of material. They 
look sometimes like barracks, — to which Colonel 
Churchill compares them,— and sometimes, ranged as 
they are in terrace form, like huge flights of gigantic 

steps on the side of the mountain. The village is usu- 
ally placed near some narrow pass, at which it may be 
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defended by a small number of men. Near this is 
the Meedan, or play-ground of the village, where the 
. loungers bask in the sun, the old men sit with their pipes, 
watching the sports of the children, the horned and 
veiled ladies make their promenade, and the spirited 
game of the “Jereed” is constantly practised. This 
animated pastime has an antiquity as great as “the 
tournament ” of Christian lands, and indeed is a tourna- 
ment in more primitive style and with ruder weapons. 
The “ jereed,” which gives it the name, is a short lance, 
about an inch thick and four or five feet long, of stout 
wood, and rounded at both ends. It is held with a firm 
grasp around the middle. The game is played on horse- 
back, and in fact one of its principal objects is to train 
and exercise the fine horses with which the Sheiks and 
wealthier Druses are always supplied. ‘There are usu- 
ally from one to two dozen engaged at a time, an equal 
number on each side. As the Meedan is not more than 
thirty or forty yards wide and perhaps twice as long,. 
when the whole party are engaged together, rushing for- 
ward, wheeling, hurling the lance, pursuing each other, 
shouting, sometimes in merriment, sometimes in rage, 
the scene becomes highly exciting. It is not unattended 
with danger. ‘The footmen who rush in to pick up the 
jereeds as they fall, and hand them to the combatants, 
are exposed to the horses’ feet; and the blunt lances, 
sent as they are with the double force of the gallop and 
the rider’s arm, often inflict severe wounds. The rules 
of the game forbid passionate encounters. But the pas- 
sions of a fierce race like the Lebanon mountaineers, 
cannot be controlled by rules. The sports of the Meedan 
have given rise to violent and lasting feuds. The ven- 
geance which one is forbidden to inflict upon his adver- 
sary is often turned upon the adversary’s horse, and 
victorious riders purchase dearly their triumph, in the loss 
of their most precious treasure. 

The occupations of the Druses are few and simple. 
Most of them are tillers of the soil; a few follow the 
necessary mechanical trades ; the women spin and weave 
and embroider; the children are at school. The labors 
of agriculture (except on the plain of the “ Bakaa,” which 
is the Arab name for the valley of Coele-Syria) are dif- 
ficult and toilsome. Artificial terraces are to be made, 
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and renewed year by year, the small patches of soil in the 
crevices of the rocks turned over, planted, and watered, 
wholly by hand;— patience and industry must supply - 
the want of the ordinary implements of husbandry, which 
would be useless in such a region. ‘The part of the 
mountains which the Druses inhabit is the least fertile 
by nature, but they have made it beautiful with their 
gardens, their orchards, their groves of mulberry and 
olive and apricot. No foot of land is lost: wherever the 
root of a tree, a vine, or a shrub can penetrate, the ground 
is planted. The Druses are not, like their Christian 
neighbors, drawn off from labor by perpetual holidays. 
They have no saints to deprive them of their revenues 
or compel them to idleness. And though they share the 
Oriental love of repose, and work for the needs and en- 


joyments of the hour rather than in the spirit of accu- 


mulation, they are compelled by these needs to nearly 
incessant toil. For they have to provide not only their 
own subsistence, but the regular tribute to their Sheiks, 
to the Syrian Pachas, and to their great lord, the ‘Turk- 
ish Sultan. They are liable at any time to be called 
upon for their quota of the “ present” which the policy 
or intrigue of their rulers may decree to make. 

Few of the Druses are rich, even according to the 
standard of wealth in the East. Most of their families 
own a horse or a mule, some sheep and goats, some 
acres of rocky land, perhaps a clump of fir-trees, in addi- 
tion to the fruit-trees which they have planted and reared. 
Their possessions lie on the hills around their village. 
Yet they have an admirable custom, which Colonel 
Churchill from his observation declares to be universal, 
which saves them from such extremes of poverty and 
misery as are everywhere witnessed. among Christians 
and Moslems in the East. Each man, and each family, 
has a reserved fund, which he never draws upon except 
in case of pressing need, never lends, or spends for any 
of his ordinary calls. It is his resource against the un- 
certainties of war or tyranny, which may compel him for 
a long season to omit altogether his labors, or drive him 
away from his home. He will submit to great privation 
rather than touch this sacred fund. Sometimes this is 
bequeathed from one generation to another, and contin- 
ues an heirloom in the family. 
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War is to the Druses a natural and congenial occupa- 
tion. Every male child is acquainted with fire-arms and 
trained to their use. The long gun, the sabre, and the 
dagger are their favorite weapons. The warriors can be 
mustered in an incredibly short space of time, and they 
obey with alacrity the summons of their chief. They are 
always prepared, ready for a hand-to-hand combat, a 
night ambush, or a long march. In their native moun- 
tains they are invincible against an equal, or even a 
greatly superior force. ‘They intrench themselves in their 
natural rock fortresses, barricade the pathway, and when 
their ammunition is expended hurl down clubs and stones 
upon the heads of their foes. In the plain, their desper- 
ate charges have often routed large bodies of regular 
troops; though here, from lack of artillery, they fight at 
a disadvantage. ‘They bear bravely all sorts of priva- 
tions, want of food, of clothing, of sleep,— encumber 
themselves with no baggage, and keep courage even un- 
der severe reverses. Success, however, has with them 
its prestige. And when one of their Sheiks has proved 
himself weak in his plans or unfortunate in his enterprises, 
they are too ready to forget their former attachment and 
change their fealty to some more lucky leader. No mere 
diplomatist can ever become popular with the Druses. 
Cunning must have force and courage with it to make 
it tolerable in their communities. With all their adroit- 
ness in concealing their religious opinions, they love bet- 
ter a straightforward dealing in their political affairs. 
Their rulers, indeed, are often adepts in the art of decep- 
tion. But they excuse this to the people by more ster- 
ling qualities. Cruelty and tyranny are more tolerable 
than meanness. The Druses will fight for a leader whom 
they fear, but not for one whom they despise. 

They have no special military dress, no martial music 
(unless one will consider their few war-songs such, which 
are sung rather in the villages than on the march), and no 
insignia except the banner of the tribe. ‘To bear this is 
a distinguished honor, granted only to tried valor. Their 
pay, which they expect regularly when they go as allies 
in some general expedition, varies from one to five pias- 
tres a day (from five to twenty-five cents of our money), 
according to the length and hardship of the campaign. 
When they defend their own homes, they ask no pay. 
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Their style of warfare is not honorable, according to the 
strategic systems of Western Europe; but no soldiers are 
more sensitive to the laws of honor than the Druses. 

Their customs of domestic and social life in most re- 
spects resemble those of the Moslems, but have some pe- 
culiar features. ‘The horn, which once adorned the fore- 
head of every respectable female in Lebanon, Christian 
or infidel, now is confined to a portion of the Druse com- 
munities. From the villages by the sea it is disappear- 
ing, and is shown there only as arelic. But inthe higher 
mountains it greets the traveller at the gateway, and re- 
calls to him the song of Hannah in the Hebrew story. 
It is not a graceful ornament, even when its material is 
costly and its chasing elaborate, and it seems hardly pos- 
sible that such an addition to the female head-dress can 
be either convenient or comfortable. In frequent instan- 
ces, however, it is a permanent fixture, and she who can 
wear it most steadily gains thereby consideration with 
her' tribe. 

Polygamy is forbidden by Druse morality, nor can he 
who has one lawful wife insult her by adding other 
women to his harem. The wives of the Ockals are en- 
titled to the same rights as their husbands, and the dig- 
nity of the marriage relation is much better preserved by 
them than by any Christian sect of the East. Divorces 
are easy, but once agreed upon are irrevocable. The 
division of property, in such cases, acts in the woman’s 
favor. She has always the half, and in many cases 
the whole, of the substance which she brought in dowry, 
or has received since her marriage. Once divorced, 
both parties are free to marry again. Landed estate, 
however, cannot belong to women. The males alone 
are proprietors of the soil. A considerable portion of 
the wealth of the women is in their dress, and espe- 
cially in the tresses and braids of their hair. We have 
seen in the case of more than one female child, in the 
Lebanon, gold pieces to the value of one or two hundred 
dollars thickly woven into these braids. This may be 
the compensation for the inferior value which is placed 
upon the birth of female children. A Druse father is rich 
in his household according to the number of his sons. 
When these are born, he receives presents, and consults 
the initiated for a lucky name ;— but his daughters are 
not welcomed to the family by any demonstration. 
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The marriage ceremonies of the common people are 
simple, and less curious than those of the Moslems, but 
when the daughter or son of a Sheik is married, there 
is a brilliant festival, lasting for several days. There 
are sports upon the Meedan, long processions, a sham- 
fight between the party of the bride and bridegroom, in 
which the former seem to take the citadel of the latter 
by storm, abundance of music, and most lavish entertain- 
ments. The only stoical person is the bridegroom, who 
must seem as unconcerned as if he were pursuing his 
ordinary business, it being undignified for one in his 
position to be moved by such an unimportant event as 
marriage. A Druse noble may be excited in the game 
of war, but the meaner charms of love must not disturb 
his serenity. His friends and retainers may be enthusi- 
astic, and manifest their joy, but he must show no undue 
emotion, either for his own bliss or for their congratu- 
lations. 

The fervor of grief when a Druse Sheikh is buried is the 
counterpart to the festivities which celebrate his wedding. 
The crowd is immense, the howling lugubrious, men 
and women rush up to the bier, kiss frantically the 
corpse, and sing over it their dismal and perpetual re- 
frain. The only calm mourners are the neighboring 
Sheiks and the elder Ockals, who offer the excellent 
example of sedate meditation. The funeral of an Ockal, 
if less largely attended, is not less strongly marked by 
manifestations of sorrow. ‘The most eminent men of 
the tribe vie with each other for the honor of bearing his 
body. If he has been conspicuous in virtue, his death 
makes him a saint, and the fragments of his dress, and 
portions of his hair, are kept as amulets and sacred relics. 
His tomb becomes a shrine, lamps burn there, and daily 
pilgrimages maintain its sacredness. Stories of miracle 
are not wanting to glorify the departed Unitarians of 
Mount Lebanon, and complete the gift of prophecy 
which in their lifetime they possessed. 

The numbers of the Druses are variously estimated. 
Colonel Churchill reckons them at 60,000, including all 
the villages in the parallel ranges of mountains, and all 
the scattered families from Damascus to Sidon and Trip- 
oli. In the southern portion of the Lebanon proper, 
which belongs almost exclusively to them, as it has be- 
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longed for seven centuries, they number about 25,000, 
four thousand of whom are Ockals, or Unitarians. Here 
are their principal towns and their strongest castles. In 
the centre of this district of Southern Lebanon is“ Deu El 
Kammar,” the capital of the “ Manaasif,” a city of some 
8,000 inhabitants, for a long series of years the residence 
of the ruling Emir. Here are the splendid palaces of 
“ Muctava” and “ Ebtedeen,” marvels of barbaric grand- 
eur, rivalling the traditions of the Caliph’s palaces in 
Cairo and Bagdad. Here is “ Shuyfat,” the mystic home 
of the female saint, “ Sitt Haboos,” whose function was 
at once that of philosopher, lawgiver, and oracle, Aspa- 
sia, Egeria, and the Pythoness in one. Here is the 
village of “ Bakleen,” from which the most valuable 
manuscripts of the Druse religion were brought away. 
Here are Abeigh and Hamdoon, where the American 
missionaries have established schools, and labor almost 
hopelessly to beguile the people, through the influences 
of Christian civilization and education, into a Calvinistic 
faith. This part of the mountain was the most frequent 
residence of the houses of Maan, Jumblatt, and Shehaab, 
which have tyrannized over the tribes in successive ages. 
The fame of the great Emir Bechir, of the last-named 
house, is undoubtedly remembered by many of our 
readers. 

In the Antilibanus, the Druses are most numerous in 
the neighborhood of Mount Hermon. Hasbeya is a town 
which they claim, and in which their fugitive leaders have 
often found shelter. Around this high mountain their 
villages are built, close up to the snow line, above the 
limit of culture. At the Druse town of El Medjdal, the 
fountain from which the people draw water is at least 
one hundred and fifty feet below the lowest line of 
houses; and in the most barren and desolate gorges the 
communities are most likely to be met with. In general, 
the Druses avoid the open plain, though in the “ Bakaa” 
they frequently seek forage for their herds and horses. A 
few are found in the vast valleys of the “ Hauvan,” and 
even beyond Damascus their families are scattered. But 
the Lebanon is their home, and there are their history, 
their honor, their wealth, and their holiest shrines. 

Our sketch of the Druses, though meagre enough, has 
been extended too far to permit any historical summary, 
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or any special notice of their heroes. There have been 
among them great men, wise men, and holy men, 
warriors who have battled at vast odds the Turkish 
and Egyptian princes, philosophers who have foiled the 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries with their own 
weapons, and true saints, who have proved by their 
works the sincerity of their faith. The interest of Colonel 
Churchill’s narrative is heightened by several of these 
personal sketches. 

As compared with the other tribes of the Lebanon, in 
all the nobler elements of character the Druses must be 
allowed the highest rank. They are brave, truthful, gen- 
erous, free from the low cunning which marks the Be- 
douins, and from the credulous superstition of the Maro- 
nites. They covet intelligence, and they welcome light, 
while they love the simple habits which their ancestors 
have left to them. Without set forms of religion, they 
show a sincere reverence for the name of God, and for 
the attributes which all true believers assign to him. 
Their hypocrisy, if such term fitly describes their pretence 
now of Moslemism and now of Christianity, is the result 
of their exceeeding faithfulness to the truth which has 
been delivered to them, and is not a selfish cover to 
unbelief. ‘They are slandered both by their Turkish and 
Christian neighbors, who value excessive piety above all 
other virtue, and deny all righteousness to the people 
where there is no mosque or chapel. But ifa wide and 
warm brotherly love, a free hospitality, a chaste and 
sober life, an ardent patriotism, a deference to wisdom, 
an independent spirit, which will make any sacrifice to 
keep freedom, and a fidelity to religion, which will bear 
insult rather than compromise its cause or reveal its 
secrets, —if these be the qualities of a worthy character, 
then are the Druses entitled to an honorable name. 
Their faith, close as it is kept, and inoperative for that 
reason as it must be upon the mass of the people, is cer- 
tainly clearer, simpler, more spiritual in its elements than 
the faith of the Greek or the Latin Church, or of the 
Arabian Prophet. Its incarnations of doctrine in Hakem, 
Hamzé, and the rest, are no worse than the pretensions 
of saint-worship, which materialize all the attributes of 
God, and confuse all spiritual ideas. A letter-writer, 
whose idea of the Druses was derived from the ignorant 
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slander of his Mahometan dragoman, calls the Druses 
“the Mormons of the East.” The comparison is not 
just in any point. Even the origin of the Druses, ridic- 
ulous as it seems, is far more respectable than the origin 
of the Latter-day Saints. Hakem’s villany was on a 
larger scale than the rascality of Joseph Smith; and the 
writings of Hamzé and Bohadeen are decidedly superior | 
in insight, in philosophy, and in ethical dignity, to the 
theology and the ethics of the book of Mormon. They 
improve upon the Koran, and reconcile that moralit 
which belongs to the native temper of the East with the 
morality of the Gospel. "We may confess that there are 
many Christian societies, many bodies of men in the 
world, who hold to the unity of God, who do less credit 
to the name which they bear than the Unitarians of 
Mount Lebanon. 


Cc. H. B. 
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Arr. III. — LANDSCAPE GARDENING.* 


Mr. Down1ne’s work, the title of which we give below, 
is too well known to require further notice at our hands, 
than an expression of our gratification at the evidence 
afforded by the high price paid for the copyright at Mr. 
Putnam’s sale last spring, and the more recent appear- 
ance of a fifth edition, of the appreciation in which it is 
held. It first appeared in 1841, and it still continues to 
be the standard work on that subject in this country, 
while it has taken rank abroad with the best publications 
of the kind. 

It is curious to mark man’s progress from age to age, 
from generation to generation, or even from year to year, 
in the art of adding to the comforts and pleasures, or 
ministering to the wants, of his existence. Every new 
discovery of science or art opens the way to some new 
refinement of physical or intellectual enjoyment. The 





* A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening adapted 
to North America, with a View to the Improvement of Country Residences. 
By A. J. Downine, Author of “ Designs for Cottage Residences,’’ ete. 
Fifth Edition. New York: Riker, Thorne, & Co. 1854. 8vo. 
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luxury of yesterday becomes the necessity of to-day, and 
the few who at first appropriate the new discovery, and 
find a pleasure in the distinction it gives them, have 
scarce time to enjoy their monopoly before it is seized 
upon by, and becomes common with, the-masses. This 
is equally true of useless, or worse than useless acquisi- 
tions, and of those of sterling worth. The multitude will 
follow the lead of those they look up to, in trifling fash- 
ions as well as in wise customs, in false taste as well as 
true ; nay, even more readily, since the uneducated mind 
is more attracted by the glare of the former, than by the 
simplicity, the charms of which are less obtrusive, in the 
latter. It is not our purpose to inquire into the relative 
proportion of good and evil which has resulted to man- 
kind from the progress of civilization. In the culture of 
the good is to be found the surest means of eradicating 
the evil; and it is therefore the part of wisdom to make 
the most of the real benefits we receive, by developing to 
the utmost their capacity, not merely for adding to our 
physical comfort, but for improving our individual and — 
social character. ° 

Of the luxuries of this class, which the discoveries of 
the present age have enabled us to enjoy, perhaps none 
comprises greater advantages to the inhabitants of cities, 
than the ability to possess a rural home, with space 
enough for the exercise of taste and ingenuity, and so 
easily accessible from the city by the aid of steam, that 
the flight over the ten, twenty, or thirty miles’ distance 
between comes to be regarded as a pleasant portion of 
one’s daily experience. Every year the city is stretching 
farther and farther into the fields. Old-fashioned coun- 
try seats, whose walls once echoed the greetings of old- 
fashioned hospitality, are abandoned, first to boys and 
ghosts, and then to engineers and bricklayers, under 
whose magic touch they are speedily transformed into 
streets and blocks. Choice lots are carved out of farm- 
er’s fields, miles away from town, and bought at extrav- 
agant prices for cottage sites ; large tracts are purchased 
by associations, and laid out in streets and squares to 
form rural villages, where men, whose dwellings till 
now have been in narrow alleys teeming with disease, 
become proprietors of lots, and feel that, morally and 
physically, they have advanced in the scale of being. 
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Every railroad becomes a salient point of the city, and 
the busy mart, which heretofore has been so called, is 
now but the heart of this widely extended metropolis, 
sending its life-giving impulses to its farthest extremities, 
and showing its healthy beatings in the hues of beauty 
it imparts to them. This great change in the habits of 
so large a portion of the population of our own and other 
cities cannot fail to have a powerful effect upon the 
social system. It involves many changes in habits of 
intercourse, giving on the one side greater freedom from 
conventional formality, and on the other greater room 
for the exercise of a generous hospitality. The tendency 
of rural life is to strengthen and refine the character ; to 
make man more manly and yet more gentle; to make 
woman more womanly, yet more self-reliant; to give to 
each more originality, by a fuller development of moral 
and intellectual, as well as physical, character. These 
advantages, however, are not to be had without effort. 
The art of securing the highest degree of enjoyment from 
the sources of interest peculiar to the country is in fact 
one which it takes time to acquire. Not that a man must 
necessarily be miserable till he has learned to take an 
active interest in rural pursuits. Books, and the society 
of friends, or active sports, as riding, shooting, etc., may 
prevent ennui, and are always to be classed among the 
rational means of enjoyment in the country. But the 
labors of the garden and orchard, when prosecuted with 
intelligence, possess an intrinsic interest, which, once 
secured, will supersede the attractions of other active pur- 
suits, as the study of the theories which govern them will 
furnish employment for sedentary hours. We must learn 
to open our hearts to Nature’s witchery, to love the study 
of her ways, and to seek out the mysterious wonders of 
her works. It matters little how the work is begun. He 
who sets himself seriously to study the natural history of 
the simplest plant will find the subject quite as wonder- 
ful and incomprehensible as that of table-turning and 
spirit-rapping, and productive of much more satisfactory 
results. Let him then follow it up, and explore the end- 
less variety of form, color, and habit of the floral world, 
examining with the microscope the undeveloped beauties 
whose most secret part reveals to him no imperfection 
but that of his own powers of comprehension; let him 
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engage in the work of culture, planting the seed and 
watching the developing of leaf, bud, flower, and fruit, 
studying the hidden agencies of their growth, and testing 
theories by experiment; and by the time he gathers the 
first-fruits of his labors, he will need no further instruc- 
tion in the art of living in the country. It is probable 
he may require an assistant, for his complaint will be 
that he has not time for what he finds to do; but he 
would no more resign the charge of his garden or green- 
house to his gardener, than the sportsman would give his 
gun or rod to his attendant while he contented himself 
with carrying the game. 

Gardeners, by the way, may as a general thing be 
ranked among the difficulties incident to the pursuit of 
rural felicity. On estates where the garden arrange- 
ments are elaborate, one or more gardeners are of course 
required. If the proprietor knows enough to appreciate 
the worth of a really good gardener, he may be able to 
secure one whose intelligence will add greatly to his own 
interest in the subject, while the man himself will per- 
form his duties with the more energy and fidelity, that 
he feels that his efforts will be appreciated. If, however, 
the proprietor knows nothing of the matter, and thinks 
it economy to stint the gardener’s wages, the chances are 
that he may be imposed upon by an ignoramus, who 
tells him he was once gardener to some Grand Duke of 
Red Morocco, and between the meanness of the master, 
the conceit of the man, and the ignorance of both, the 
garden will become only a source of vexation, possessing 
little to excite the interest of the owner or the admiration 
of his friends. On small estates, unless the proprietor 
is familiar with gardening, the most satisfactory course 
is to employ only an intelligent laborer, and attempt 
nothing at first beyond the simplest operations. If he 
employs a professional gardener, the natural dislike of 
showing his own ignorance and awkwardness will pre- 
vent his applying his own hand to the work; but in 
the other case, haying no fear of being laughed at behind 
his back, his interest in the subject, being the result of 
of his own studies and experiments, will become contin- 
ually more absorbing. Of the pleasures incidentally 
connected with the garden, the power of making presents 
of the fruit of one’s own labors is certainly one of the 
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highest. A rare bouquet to one who can appreciate its 
loveliness, a dish of blushing fruit, or a basket of choice 
vegetables, contributed on some special occasion to a 
friend’s bill of fare,— or a rich cluster of grapes to bless 
the fading sight of some poor consumptive, to whose 
parched lips they seem almost a foretaste of heaven, — 
affords a degree of satisfaction to the giver from being 
the result of his own skilful labor, which can be but 
faintly realized by him whose gifts involve only a de- 
mand upon his purse. 

The quantity of land required for the country residence 
of a citizen will of course vary with the tastes, means, 
and objects of the individuals. The man who goes into 
the country with the intention of securing the greatest 
amount of rational enjoyment and satisfaction from the 
advantages it affords, will hardly be satisfied with less 
than half a dozen acres; and if he has any fondness for 
agricultural pursuits, or ambition for an estate of higher 
pretensions than a suburban villa, he will require a much 
larger tract. As the majority of the class to whom we 
now allude, however, are those whose occupations will 
call them daily to the city, it is safe to assert that the 
demand for places of much less size than the above will 
be greater than for those of larger dimensions. But it is 
not always easy to procure such a tract, and bring it into 
tasteful form. If one could trust to advertisements, it 
would be as easy to procure a cottage surrounded by 
every charm the poet could fancy, as it is (on the same 
authority) to prevent or cure every disease to which the 
human frame is subject. But the reality which in most 
cases meets the eye of the inexperienced citizen is such 
a fearful falling off from the idea conveyed by the glow- 
ing description which induced him to visit it, that his 
heart sinks at the thought of the labor and expense re- 
quired to make it habitable. Farmers are unwilling to 
divide their lands and sell off a few acres, the loss of 
which may seriously detract from the value of what is 
left, and they naturally expect a very high price for such 
lots. A great deal of property is lying idle within easy 
access of the city, however, which might in a few years 
be made exceedingly valuable for building-sites, by a 
judicious expenditure in tasteful improvements; and it 
seems somewhat remarkable, (considering the proofs 
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which every day’s experience affords of the value of 
places possessing the advantage of natural attractions,) 
that the attention of capitalists has not been drawn to 
those on which the same effects might be artificially pro- 
duced. ‘The reason may perhaps be, that it is compara- 
tively an untried field. Examples are wanting to prove 
what may be done, the only approach to it thus far being 
the experiments of speculators, who lay out rectangular 
villages with the aid of a surveyor, and offer rural felicity 
for sale in lots of thirty by fifty feet. Our faith is strong 
that such investments might be made with great cer- 
tainty of a profitable return; but we would urge a nobler 
motive upon those who have it in their power to carr 
out such a design. Believing, as we do, that, the cultiva- 
tion of a love of rural life, and a correct taste in objects 
of natural beauty and interest, will prove the most pow- 
erful preventive and corrective of the growing tendency to 
luxuriousness, extravagance, and ostentation, we should 
hail such an effort to direct and encourage its growth and 
development, as ominous of the triumph of refinement 
over vulgarity, of manliness over effeminacy, of all that 
is true and pure and lovely over all that is loathsome 
and obscene. 

The motives which lead men to seek the country have 
doubtless many elements in common, some one or other 
of which may be the predominating one, according to 
the character of the individual. Most citizens have only 
general, and often very vague, ideas upon the subject, and 
are influenced in their selection by opportunity, the chance 
of a bargain, or the fact that others whom they know 
have preceded them, rather than by a knowledge of the 
circumstances on which their comfort and happiness must 
in a great degree depend. That the subject is worthy 
of more careful consideration will be acknowledged b 
every one who is capable of feeling the truth, that the 
spot he selects may in a few years become bound to him 
by associations which will make it sacred, growing more 
dear to him with every added year of existence, — a ha- 
ven of refuge from the cares and anxieties of daily life, 
in which the evening of his years, as of his days, may be 
spent, and to his children a home, whose influences shall 
be life-long. These results are possible. Upon their 
realization depends the true charm of a rural home, and 
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it is upon the vague desire to secure a place to which 
the affections may cling with a stronger hold than to 
mere bricks and mortar, that the general wish of citizens 
for a country home is based. ‘There are many persons, 
no doubt, who have no higher idea of a home than its 
value in dollars and cents, its means and appliances for 
physical comfort, or its capacities for displaying their 
wealth;, and there are also many very worthy and excel- 
lent people who have no conception whatever of the refin- 
ing and holy influence of the contemplation of the beauties 
of nature; but these do not constitute the majority of 
our race. Most people who are not actually vicious 
can appreciate, in a greater or less degree, the blessings 
and good influences of a home; and are capable of feel- 
ing that, although the spirit to be acted upon must exist 
in the heart, it may be strengthened and increased almost 
indefinitely by culture and the charm of tasteful sur- 
roundings. ‘The sense of this truth, however, is very far 
from proving the capacity to carry it into practice. We 
see people continually, who, with an earnest wish to create 
the beautiful, produce (perhaps with a lavish expenditure) 
a result as far from what they intended, as the child’s 
first awkward attempt at drawing a tree is from the grace- 
ful and flowing lines of the original. The art of pro- 
ducing such a combination of natural and artificial objects 
in the construction and arrangement of a country resi- 
dence as shall make up a harmonious whole, and impress 
the mind with such sensations as are in conformity with 
each other and with the general aspect of the situation, 
is one which requires certainly as much effort of imagi- 
native and creative power as the delineation of a similar 
scene on canvas, for it is in fact a creation of which the 
painting is only an image. It is therefore equally worthy 
of being ranked as one of the fine arts; and yet its per- 
formance is for the most part intrusted to mere laborers, 
or men who have no higher conception of the beautiful 
or the picturesque than is comprehended in the ordinary 
education of a gardener. Few persons have the time or 
the taste to become intimate with the details of the sub- 
ject, though many have enough of an innate sense to 
prevent any very offensive infringement of its rules. 
Regarding it as involving questions of much higher im- 
port than those of mere physical comfort, we propose to 
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consider some of the elements on which its moral influ- 
ence mainly depends, well aware, however, that any at- 
tempt to convey an idea of the effect of natural beauty 
upon the mind to one who has no innate love for it, is as 
idle as would be a description of the effect of a fine 
piece of music to one who had no responsive chord in 
his own breast. In either case, we can speak only to 
those who have ears to hear. 

In what does the true charm of a rural home consist? 
What are the elements which make it dear to the heart, 
— a place to be thought of in absence with hallowed feel- 
ings, which shall burst into a glow of delight on our re- 
turn? ‘The answer is indicated by the fact, that such sen- 
timents cannot pertain to a city home. They spring 
from an innate love of natural beauty, the want of which 
cannot be supplied by magnificence of architecture and 
artificial decoration, which in fact are only ornamental in 
a rural home so far as they harmonize with the surround- 
ing natural scenery. 

The vulgar rich man spends a fortune in the construc- 
tion of his villa. _ He uproots a natural growth of forest- 
trees, and levels the knoll on which they stood, to give a 
clear view and an even slope from the house to the road. 
A grand gateway, with porter’s lodge beside, gives en- 
trance to grounds adorned with serpentine walks and fan- 
tastic flower-beds, and vases and statues and fountains 
of elaborate design, whose aquatic performances scarcely 
rival those of a respectable syringe. ‘Trees are planted 
in formal correspondence with each other, but with no 
perceptible object, and producing no other effect than 
that of increasing the stiffness which pervades the place. 
Conspicuous above al] is the house itself, proclaiming 
the respectability of the proprietor in every gable and 
eaves-drop, and insisting upon it with all the force of vul- 
gar magnificence. The place derives its character from 
its profusion of artificial embellishment. Its smartness 
is inconsistent with ease or dignity. The leaven of home 
comfort is wanting in its composition, and the whole es- 
tablishment is but an exaggerated piece of dandyism. 
It is obvious that no perception of natural beauty could 
have existed in the mind which conceived it, for the per- 
vading expression is in direct opposition to that of nature. 
Natural scenery may be grand, or picturesque, or simply 
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beautiful, and in either case art may accord with it and 
contribute to the development of its peculiar character- 
istics ; but whatever its prevailing expression, it always 
possesses a dignity which is inconsistent. with mere 
prettiness, and its charm is gone from the moment it 
is made subsidiary to art. 

The elements of natural beauty are only in a very 
limited, degree under our control; it follows, that their 
presence gives a value to any position as a site fora 
country residence which the eye of taste will at once rec- 
ognize, but of which it is not easy to convey an idea, 
since it is beyond the compass of our ordinary standards 
of value. ‘The man who is just beginning the work of 
planting ornamental trees on a spot of bare ground may 
get some perception of it, if he will take the opportu- 
nity, when his mind is filled with the satisfaction de- 
rived from his work, and admiration of the thrifty plants 
he selected with so much care from the nursery, to walk 
to the nearest fine old oak or elm, left perhaps by chance 
a century ago when the forest was cleared, and, standing 
at its foot, cast his eye upward through its wilderness of 
giant arms. As he does so, and realizes its grandeur by 
comparison with the puny saplings which but now were 
the objects of his admiration, he will perhaps find him- 
self making the calculation, that the accumulated interest 
on the cost of all these saplings; for a period equal to the 
life of the patriarch at whose foot he stands, would but 
faintly express the relative value of the latter, if it were 
possible to remove it. Planting trees is certainly one of 
the most interesting of rural occupations, and nothing 
gives a stronger feeling of local attachment than watch- 
ing their growth and development. Still, it is exceed- 
ingly desirable to secure a position on which there is 
already a natural growth of trees, or even a single fine 
specimen, which may serve as a nucleus for further plan- 
tations, and will prove a source of unceasing pleasure 
and satisfaction, which, however difficult to analyze, will 
not fail to be readily acknowledged. The effect of trees 
upon a landscape is capable of greater variation, and is 
more entirely under our control, than that of either of the 
elements we have .to work upon; and whatever other 
natural beauties may belong to any situation which is 
to be occupied as a country residence, trees are indispen- 
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sable to their development. Even if the situation offers 
no decided characteristic of its own, a graceful and at- 
tractive expression may be given to it by a tasteful ar- 
rangement of such varieties of trees as, singly or in 
groups, may blend together into an harmonious whole. 
The art of making such combinations and arrangements 
is one which can only be acquired by study and obser- 
vation, and cannot be carried out except upon estates of 
considerable size ; but the principles on which it is based 
may be applied wherever trees are to be planted for pur- 
poses of ornament.- How continually these principles 
are transgressed, or rather how rarely the slightest def- 
erence is paid to them, is but too well known to every 
one whose tastes are sufficiently cultivated to enable 
him to distinguish the expression of different varieties of 
trees. The graceful forms of elms and maples plead 
mutely, but in vain, against the formality of straight ave- 
nues, — and firs and spruces, whose picturesque outlines 
seem intrinsically suggestive of rugged rocks and dark 
ravines, have become equally associated with box-edged 
grass-plots and ten-foot front yards, in which by common 
consent they seem doomed to perform sentry duty. 

Now if the grounds to be planted are not of sufficient 
importance to warrant the employment of a landscape 
gardener in arranging them, the exercise of a little com- 
mon sense on the part of the proprietor will enable him 
to avoid unmeaning formality in the disposition of his 
trees, and at least give them the appearance.of having 
been planted with some definite object. He may not be 
sufficiently familiar with the subject to be able to decide 
what varieties of trees will group well together, or how 
the different groups should be arranged to produce the 
best effects of light and shade; but he can tell where he 
needs a shelter from prevailing winds, or a screen to hide 
an offensive object, and he-can ascertain without much 
difficulty which side of his house requires shade. In 
other words, if he knows nothing of the laws of taste, let 
him apply the rule of utility, using what judgment he 
can in the selection of varieties of trees, and planting 
them where they will best effect the desired purpose, and 
the result will be an obvious adaptation to the demands 
of comfort, the force of which will be increased by the 
absence of all formality, while the natural beauty of the 
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trees themselves will give a charm to the place which 
they could not confer if planted in stiff uniformity, and 
with no apparent object but to be looked at. A plain 
house, whose architecture aspires to nothing beyond good 
proportion, and whose surroundings consist only of an 
easy and graceful disposition of lawn, trees, and shrub- 
bery, requiring no care but to be kept clean, may impress 
the mind with an emotion of pleasure and satisfaction, 
while an elaborate attempt at elegance may excite only 
- @ weary sense of the care and labor required to keep up 
a perpetual sacrifice of comfort to a love of display. The 
disposition of the occupant will show itself, whether his 
means are large or small. The good taste which may 
be discerned in the very simplicity of the cottage and its. 
grounds will reappear in richer development in the ele- 
gance and refined adornment of the palace and park, 
while a vulgar fondness for display is equally*evident in 
the finical arrangement of the place which is meas- 
ured by feet, and the gaudy magnificence of the great 
estate. 

Water is to the landscape as the eye to the face, — 
the feature which imparts life and expression to all others. 
Whether in large and lake-like bodies or in small and 
rapid streams, it gives a vital power to all the surround- 
ing scenery, which impresses itself with delightful effect 
upon the mind of the beholder. Fortunately, also, its 
power is not confined to its immediate vicinity. It acts 
upon the mind with scarcely less force when gleaming at 
a distance, or seen at intervals between the hills and 
trees, than when close at hand. The effect of hills also 
is to give a character to the country about them which 
cannot be monopolized by any one locality. It is so 
much easier, however, to give expression to grounds 
where the natural inequalities of surface seem to suggest 
an arrangement which will develop their attractions, that 
it is always desirable to secure their presence. 

The natural character of a country residence is derived 
from the elements we have enumerated. It is the prov- 
ince of art to carry out the principles they suggest, either 
by the tasteful improvement of the advantages they offer, 
or the creation of such artificial embellishments as co- 
incide with their general expression. There is always 
abundant room for lavish éxpenditure within the bounds 
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of good taste, and he who so uses his means is doing 
good service in the cause of popular education ; but no 
large outlay is needed to secure an expression of ele- 
gance and refined home comfort, wherever a reasonable 
amount of natural beauty can be secured. 

Do we sufficiently realize how rich an inheritance we 
possess in the endless variety of such scenery within ac- 
cess of this city? Hills of every shape, from the grace- 
fully rounded summit falling gently into the plain, or 
continued in the undulating line of the range, to the 
rocky precipice, abruptly descending to the darkly wooded 
ravine; water, in its various aspects of sublimity and 
beauty, from the mighty ocean, with its living panorama 
of coming and departing sails, to the crystal stream 
rushing in capricious wildness among rocks and hills, or 
flowing demurely through meadows redolent of clover, 
whose dream-like beauty finds expression in its rippling 
voice; rocks, and trees, and shrubs, and trailing vines 
in infinite variety of beautiful and picturesque combina- 
tions ;— all are within our reach, and are daily becoming 
the sites of homes for ourselves and our children. ‘The 
value of such homes in their effect upon our character as 
a people is inestimable. It is to their influence we are 
indebted, in a great degree, for the characteristics of 
energy, enterprise, and perseverance, for which we have 
become proverbial; and he knows but little of what con- 
stitutes national worth, who thinks we should be gainers 
could we exchange the rocks and hills of New England 
for the monotonous scenery of a level country, though 
its soil were inexhaustibly fertile, or covered mines of 
untold wealth. And if these possessions are of such 
value, is it not incumbent upon us to search out the 
secret of their power, and strive to develop to the utmost 
its capacity to elevate and strengthen and refine our 
natures? 

We acknowledge the importance of a national taste 
for the beautiful in art, and strive to instil it into our 
children, and to cultivate it in the minds of the people. 
But a love for the beautiful in nature is the true founda- 
tion on which such a taste should rest, and it can de- 
velop itself in no more attractive or refining form, than 
in the arrangement of those objects of natural beauty 
which surround and give a character to our homes. 
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The works of Downing have wrought a revolution in 
the style of rural architecture, which can be appreciated 
by those who can remember when only one form of 
ornamental houses seemed to exist in the minds of rural 
architects, and the country was dotted over with Grecian 
temples of twenty-five by forty feet. To him also, more 
than to any other man, belongs the honor of creating and 
directing the taste for rural life which is now so universal. 
It is true that he wrote just at the time when such writ- 
ings were most needed, when country homes were just 
coming to be regarded as necessities instead of luxuries. 
But, apart from the credit due him for perceiving and 
seizing upon the right time to speak, he deserves our 
gratitude for saying the right thing, and in the right way, 
so as to impress its truth upon those who felt its need. 
Few men have exerted a wider influence, or have a 
higher claim to the title of public benefactor, than he. 
The arrangement of grounds was to his mind a subject 
of equal importance with that of rural architecture ; but 
thé effect of his works is not as generally perceptible in 
the surrounding arrangements as in the buildings them- 
selves. An architect must be employed upon the house, 
but the necessity of laying out the grounds in accordance 
with any distinct rules, or with any reference to the build- 
ing itself, is rarely recognized. Even architects them- 
selves are often apparently unconscious of any necessity 
of adapting their designs to the features of the surround- 
ing scenery, or of arranging the grounds in the immediate 
vicinity in conformity with the building itself. ‘The con- 
sequence is evident in the appearance of a very large 
portion of our country-houses, which are utterly out of 
keeping with the natural features that have been intro- 
duced for ornamental purposes about them. We see 
costly, and often very elegant and tasteful houses, whose 
effect is lost or destroyed by the entire want of support 
in the arrangement of the grounds. People do not seem 
to realize, that objects which in one case may be orna- 
mental, or at least inoffensive from being rendered neces- 
sary by peculiarities of the situation, may be obtrusively 
disagreeable in another, or that the assembling together 
of a number of different objects, each in itself beautiful, 
by no means insures a pleasing combination. 

In certain situations it becomes necessary to construct 
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terraces in order to secure the use of land otherwise too 
steep for cultivation. The obvious necessity of the case 
diverts the mind from the contemplation of its formality, 
and perhaps excites a feeling of admiration for the inge- 
nuity displayed in securing such an advantage in so un- 
promising a spot. This admiration will be heightened, 
however, if the terraces have been so concealed by curves, 
and varying angles, and plantations of shrubs and vines, 
as to give the appearance of natural inequalities of sur- 
face. Yet it is by no means uncommon to see houses 
elevated on artificial mounds, as if for the express pur- 
pose of giving an opportunity to form terraces, whose 
faces and angles are graded with the precision of the 
glacis of a fort. We see trees planted without any refer- 
ence to future effect, sometimes in rows, sometimes in 
formal correspondence, or sometimes in clumps impervi- 
ous on every side. The patches of lawn are cut up with 
all manner of chintz-pattern flower-beds, and trellises and 
arbors are constructed, of such elaborate designs that the 
vines which cover them are obviously of secondary im- 
portance as matters of ornament. 

In public grounds it is still worse. The name of 
“ Public Squares,” by which for the most part they are 
known in our cities, is highly appropriate, from its literal 
truth. Everything about them is square and stiff, except 
the individual trees, whose natural grace cannot be 
cramped into angular form, and is in itself a perpetual 
protest against the surrounding precision. ‘The finest 
park in any city in this country is Boston Common. 
It is but a patch, compared with the parks of some 
European cities, but, excepting the public grounds at 
Washington, no American city can boast of a park, 
within its populous limits, containing more than a fifth 
of its area, — which amounts to nearly fifty acres, in the 
midst of the richest and most aristocratic portion of the 
city. Ifthe anomalous territory beyond it, which has so 
long remained in a transition state between a public re- 
ceptacle for rubbish and a public garden, should ever 
fulfil the hopes which have been indulged in regard to 
it, an addition of twenty-five acres will be secured, di- 
vided only by a street, which, being lined with trees, will 
form a fine avenue between the two. We have at pre- 
sent no suggestions to make in regard to this tract, 
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beyond what may be indicated by our remarks upon the 
Common. 

The object of a park is to secure to the dwellers in 
cities the opportunity of enjoying the contemplation of 
such objects of natural beauty as the growth of the city 
must otherwise destroy. In order to accomplish this, the 
most interesting and pleasing objects of natural beauty 
should be selected, and so arranged as to present the 
greatest possible variety of attractive scenes and com- 
binations, exciting the curiosity continually to further 
search, by partial concealment, yet ever preserving the 
expression of nature so truly, that no appearance of de- 
sign is betrayed. 

We insist upon this condition in a park more ear- 
nestly than in any other ornamental ground, because its 
very object is to present the strongest possible contrast 
to the streets and blocks around it, which must of course 
be all artificial. In its natural capacities for such a pur- 
pose, we have in the Common all that need be desired. 
It comprises almost every essential element of natural 
beauty, and presents such a variety of features in its 
natural arrangement of hill and dale and plain, as to 
afford opportunity for a continual succession of charm- 
ing effects, by a judicious development of their peculiar 
attractions. Here might be collected an endless variety 
of trees, shrubs, and plants, arranged in natural groups 
and combinations, yet with such regard to artistic effect 
that the apparent area should be indefinitely increased, 
and every turn of an avenue should disclose to the eye 
some new object of attraction, affording a source of 
untiring interest as well to the student of nature or 
picturesque effect as to the mere rambler seeking enjoy- 
ment without caring to analyze its sources. It would 
furnish a school of design, open to every one who chose 
to enter, whose attractive power would make it a popu- 
lar resort, and whose lessons would exert a silent but 
powerful influence upon the character of the people. 

To compare the reality with this supposed case, let 
us imagine a stranger to enter the Common for the first 
time at the corner of Beacon and Park streets, at the 
season of richest vegetation. His first sensation is one 
of surprise and delight. The grandeur and beauty of 
the trees, the spacious avénues, the verdant lawns, and 
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the nice keeping of the whole, excite his admiration, 
and the change from the heat and dust of the streets is 
indescribably refreshing. He pauses to enjoy the scene 
and to decide in which direction to turn his steps. The 
chances are that he will select the Beacon Street Mall, 
for the simple reason that it is the only one the whole 
extent of which is not perceptible from where he stands, 
and his curiosity is excited to see the portion which is 
concealed. He walks slowly on till he reaches the verge 
of the descent, and again comes to a stand. He now 
sees that this avenue is precisely like all the rest,—a 
broad, straight gravel-walk lined with trees, — and if he 
keeps on, he will have nothing for it, when he gets to the 
end, but to come back again, or else turn to the left into 
another and precisely similar walk, the whole length of 
which he can see from the spot he now occupies. Sev- 
eral paths diverge from this point, and he looks from one 
to another in search of some attractive object to turn the 
balance in favor of either, but he sees only straight gravel- 
walks, lined with trees. One of them would lead him 
to the shore of the little lake which lies at the foot of the 
hill, but he sees every inch of its surface and boundaries 
from where he stands, and nothing induces a closer ex- 
amination. Beyond it are two or three pretty knolls, 
but the whole of their outlines is visible, and there is 
no reason to suppose that any further discoveries could 
be made from their summits. He begins to be painfully 
impressed with the monotony of the place. The effect 
is much the same as that of a collection of beautiful 
flowers, each in a separate phial. You acknowledge 
their loveliness, but your pleasure is provokingly marred 
by your sense of how much it would be ‘increased by 
tasteful arrangement. He has not traversed a tenth 
part of the area, but he has seen the whole of it, and un- 
less he requires exercise there is no imaginable reason 
for extending his walk in any direction. What should 
we think of a painter, who, taking the surface of the 
Common for the groundwork of a landscape, should 
produce no more picturesque results than a series of 
straight avenues, bordered with formal rows of trees, and 
having no reference to the natural inequalities of the 

ound, but, dividing the lawns into geometric figures, 
should fritter away every opportunity for effect of light 
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and shade, or picturesque combination, in senseless rep- 
etitions of the same unmeaning forms? Imagine, instead 
of this, the paths to wind among irregular groups of 
trees, sometimes clothed with a thick undergrowth of 
shrubbery and adorned with the graceful festoons of the 
Virginia creeper, or the delicate foliage and brilliant 
flowers of the trumpet vine, at others forming open 
groves springing from a velvet sward, the combinations 
and divisions of the different masses, as we change 
the point of vision, producing the most pleasing effects 
of light and shade, giving in one place the appearance 
of a continuous wood, disclosing unexpectedly at an- 
other a partial view of the distant hills of Brookline, 
or spires of Roxbury, now intersecting the view on ev- 
ery side by dense masses of shrubbery, now affording a 
glimpse of the lake through a vista whose perspective is 
increased by the arrangement of the objects which line 
the sight, and at another turn emerging upon a broad 
expanse of lawn, whose outline is lost in deep bays be- 
tween the projecting capes and islands of wood. In the 
detail the interest is kept up by the variety of trees and 
shrubs composing the plantations, which mingle with 
each other in natural and easy gradations, arranged with 
such regard to their relative size, forms, and hues of fo- 
liage as to produce the most attraciive and pleasing 
effects. Descending towards the lake, of which we get 
glimpses through the pendant boughs of weeping elms 
and birches, we find its contour so concealed by wooded 
points and curving shores, that its whole outline cannot 
be perceived from any position. A growth of white 
pines skirts its opposite shore, through whose tops the 
wind sighs sweetly, and on the knoll beyond the forms 
of grand old hemlocks rear themselves and spread abroad 
their arms, inviting to the benediction of their grateful 
shade. 

All the varieties of trees and shrubs indigenous to our 
soil, or capable of thriving in our climate, could here be 
collected in the positions most congenial to their natures. 
What a rich museum of natural history would thus be 
opened! What an interesting field to a foreigner, and 
what a useful school to our own citizens! Is it consist- 
ent with the New England character for shrewdness, 
that we should be willing to devote a tract of such vast 
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pecuniary value to purposes of ornament and recreation, 
and be content with a return so far inferior to its capaci- 
ty? Have we not sufficient evidence in the unqualified 
admiration of all classes of visitors to Mount Auburn or 
Forest Hill, that the truly beautiful is recognized and 
appreciated even by those who cannot analyze or de- 
scribe the cause of their emotions of pleasure ? — and is 
there any shadow of reason for giving a greater degree 
of formality to grounds intended solely for ornament and 
pleasure, than to those devoted to the most solemn ser- 
vices we are called upon to perform? And yet at this 
day, not only are new towns laid out without the least 
reference to beauty in the arrangement of the streets, 
but their public squares have not, to our knowledge, in 
a single instance, aspired to anything beyond the stupid 
repetition of straight shaded walks. 

Strenuous efforts have been made for some time past, 
in New York and Philadelphia, to secure tracts of suffi- 
cient size for parks, and a donation of upwards of thirty 
acres has been made to the latter city by an association 
of gentlemen who purchased the land for the purpose. 
It is, however, some miles distant from the central parts 
of the city, and of course comparatively inaccessible to a 
large portion of the population, and this must of neces- 
sity be the case with any lands which can at this day be 
procured. In this we have an inestimable advantage in 
our Common, which is not a long walk from the most 
remote portions of the city. May we not hope that 
the progress of rural taste will erelong lead to the com- 
mencement of improvements, whose results will enable 
future generations to point to the Common as an evi- 
dence, not only of the wise generosity of our predecessors, 
who bequeathed this rich inheritance to us, but of our 
own refinement and good taste in developing and in- 
creasing its intrinsic charms ? 


H. W. 8S. C. 
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Art. IV.—AUGUSTE DE GERANDO. 


Wuen De Gerando left Hungary for France, in the 
spring of 1848, filial piety retained Madame De Gerando 
by the side of her father, whose failing health required 
her care, and whom she was unwilling to deprive of the 
solace he found in his grandchildren. Engrossed by 
the duties of the daughter and the mother, she passed, 
after her husband’s departure, several tranquil and happy 
months at Hosszufalva. The prospect of a speedy re- 
union, under circumstances the most happy, softened 
for her the regrets of separation. Her husband’s letters 
arrived with regularity, and spoke of his continued health 
and cheerful hopes. The intelligence which reached 
Hosszufalva of the course of public events in Hungary 
was most satisfactory. A spirit of generosity and con- 
ciliation seemed to prevail after those brilliant days of 
March, the epoch of a double triumph: that of constitu- 
tional right over imperial usurpation ; that of the spirit 
of justice and Christian fraternity over chartered privi- 
lege and time-consecrated prerogative. 

Hungary, so long violently held back in the path of 
progress, had performed the work of a century in a 
few days. She asked to share her advantages with the 
sister state. The reunion of the two countries was 
one of the demands made by the Hungarians in the first 
days of their peaceful victory over the Austrian govern- 
ment. The king had signified his assent. It remained 
for the Diet of Transylvania to ratify the wish of Hun- 
gary. ‘The assembling of this Diet was looked forward 
to by the liberal minds in both countries with a feeling 
of hope mingled with grave anxieties. Opposition was 
feared on the part of the Saxon deputies. ‘The union of 
the two countries once effected, the reformed constitution 
of Hungary would become that of Transylvania. The 
distinctions of race which had been maintained in the 
latter country would be at once abolished, and all special 
privileges of classes and nationalities would be merged 
in the common rights of Hungarian citizens. But would 
the Saxons be content to resign the distinction of being 
one of the three privileged nations of Transylvania, in 
exchange for civil liberty, for just laws, for the power of 
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unchecked intellectual development? Above all, would 
that class into whose hands all the political power in this 
once democratic colony had passed, emulate the disin- 
terestedness of the Hungarian nobility, and accept the 
equality which the reformed constitution of Hungary 
imposed ? 

Another cause of solicitude existed. A large propor- 
tion of the peasantry of Transylvania was of the Wal- 
lachrace. It was precisely this class of the population 
which had the most to gain by the union with Hungary, 
whose liberal constitution abolished every arbitrary dis- 
tinction, and rendered the religious persecution which the 
Wallachs of the non-united Greek Church had suffered 
on the part of the Austrian government henceforth im- 
possible. By this union, also, the peasants of Transyl- 
vania became, like those of Hungary, proprietors of the 
land which they had held as tenants. It would seem 
that the nobles, who had relinquished a large portion of 
their property in favor of their former vassals, might have 
counted on the gratitude of these, and their adhesion to 
the new order of things. But it was known that causes 
had been at work which might deprive the country of the 
benefit of all these sacrifices. The policy of the Austrian 
government, which founded its strength upon the divisions 
of its subjects, had found a favorable field in ‘Transylva- 
nia, where the diversity of nationalities and creeds, and 
the recognition of these distinctions in the constitution,” 
rendered it easy to keep alive national and religious jeal- 
ousies. Fora long course of years, also, this country had 
been the scene of the secret machinations of Russia, who 





*It is to be remembered that, although the constitution of Transylvania 
recognized distinctions of race, the non-Magyar population on the Magyar 
territory was not, even before the reforms of 1848, practically deprived of 
any privileges enjoyed by the Magyars. The Magyar peasant was on the 
same level with the Wallach. The Wallach noble enjoyed all the privi- 
leges belonging to his rank, equally with the Magyar. He had the right 
of suffrage, and could be elected tothe Diet. The distinction was, that the 
Wallach nationality was not recognized. The Wallach in the Transylva- 
nian Diet was regarded as a Magyar. A great number of the nobles of 
Transylvania were Wallachs. De Gerando says: “In the district of Ko- 
var there are a hundred Wallach nobles to one Magyar, and in other coun- 
ties, as in Hunyad, Zarand, &c., almost the totality of the nobility is Wal- 
lach.” (La Transylvanie, Vol. 1.) It may be added, that, of the nobles who 
were regarded as Magyar and who spoke the Magyar language, a great 
number were of Wallach origin. The Wallachs are chiefly found in the 
Magyar and Saxon territories. ‘There are very few among the Szeklers. 
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aimed at uniting under her dominion all the populations 
of Europe professing the Greek religion. ‘To these causes 
of fermentation was added the recent awakening of the 
spirit of nationality among a portion of the cultivated 
class of the Wallachs, who aspired to assure to their na- 
tion, not an equality of political and religious rights as 
citizens of Transylvania, but a supremacy to which the 
believed their numbers entitled them. They desired the 
maintenance of the separation between Hungary and. 
Transylvania, and the erection of that portion of the lat- 
ter state in which the Wallach population was in the 
majority into a Wallach Waiwodate. This party was 
small in numbers, but active and ardent. Some of its 
members were actuated by personal ambition; others by 
a sincere enthusiasm. ‘There were among them men 
who were mere creatures of the Austrian government, 
and there were others, again, who cherished yet bolder 
projects than those that were avowed, and who looked 
forward to the formation of a new and independent state, 
which, under the name of Roumania, should comprise 
all the territory on which a Wallach population was 
found. These last knew well that the Austrian cabinet 
would employ them solely to serve its own ends, but 
they hoped, on the contrary, to make use of the Austrian 
support to carry out theirs. 

It was known that some of the prominent members of 
the Wallach national party and some of the more influ- 
ential Saxons had been summoned to Vienna and ad- 
mitted to a conference with the ministry. The object of 
these negotiations was not doubtful. It was well under- 
stood that the representatives of Saxon and Wallach 
nationality were to be won to serve the interests of the 
reaction by concessions and ample promises. The ap- 
prehensions excited by these alarming circumstances 
were momentarily dissipated. Among the Wallachs 
were not wanting men of enlightenment, who saw that 
the true interests of the Wallachs of Transylvania re- 
quired them to attach themselves firmly to the cause of 
the Hungarians, and lean upon that hardy and indomita- 
ble race which, through so many centuries, had main- 
tained for Transylvania and Hungary a distinct existence, 
and had secured to those. countries all of independence 


and liberty they had hitherto enjoyed. They would, 
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without doubt, defend with the same energy and tenacity 
the newly acquired rights, rights which they had not won 
for themselves alone, but for all the inhabitants of the 
country. It was the interest, therefore, of the Wallachs 
to accept the privileges offered them, and to expect from 
time and the increase of wealth and intelligence among 
themselves the full enjoyment of that influence which 
their numbers must infallibly give them in a country in 
which the right of suffrage was nearly universal, rather 
than to listen to the proposals of the Austrian cabinet, 
whose designs of complete subjugation could not be bet- 
ter served than by the maintenance of the separation be- 
tween Hungary and Transylvania, and the subdivision 
of these countries into petty states. Thus reasoned the 
more enlightened and patriotic among the Wallachs of 
Transylvania. Nor were their words unheard by their 
countrymen. Religious liberty and the undisturbed en- 
joyment of the fruits of their labor, were what the ma- 
jority of the population desired. They asked a quiet 
life, and troubled themselves little with political questions. 
The affairs of their own village were of more importance 
to them than those of Europe or of the country at large. 
If the Hungarian ministry had had no other enemy to 
contend with than the spirit of disaffection among the 
people, —if it could have given its full attention to the 
carrying out of the salutary measures which had been de- 
creed, and could thus have won the confidence of the 
people by the solid advantages bestowed, — the transition 
from the old order of things to the new might have taken 
place easily and safely. Some local disturbances might 
have occurred, some casual frays. National jealousies 
would not doubtless have been at once extinguished, but 
a community of interests is the strongest bond of union. 
All that was wanting was to bring the various popula- 
tions to realize that this bond existed. For this, time 
was not allowed the Hungarian government. In the 
mean time the nobles in many of the counties on the 
Magyar territory-had invited the peasants to enter at 
once into the possession of the privileges already secured 
to the peasants in Hungary by the new constitution, and 
to take part with themselves in the election of the depu- 
ties to the next Diet, at which the question of the union 
with Hungary was to be decided. 
30 * 
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The 28th of May, the day fixed for the meeting of the 
Diet, arrived. It assembled at Kolosvar, the chief city of 
Transylvania in the Hungarian territory. The people 
gathered together in crowds around the house in which 
the assembly met, waiting to learn the result of its de- 
Jiberations. At length it was announced to them that 
the union with Hungary had been decreed without op- 
position. This news was received with enthusiastic 
plaudits. Schmidt, the Saxon deputy from Hermanstadt, 
and Lemény, the Wallach bishop, were loudly cheered. 
In response to the acclamations of the people, the Sax- 
on deputy and the venerable Wallach prelate went forth 
to them, to address them and receive their congratulations. 
Schmidt, the Saxon deputy, took occasion to refer to the 
reports which had been spread of the intended opposition 
of the Saxons to the union, and appealed to the vote given 
by himself and his colleagues on that day as a proof of 
their groundlessness. Lemény, the Wallach bishop, ex- 
horted the surrounding multitude to unity, and to fidelity 
to their country and king, promising, in the name of the 
Wallachs, friendship and loyalty. ‘Thus the day which had 
been looked forward to with so much anxiety was closed 
amid general congratulations and apparently universal 
harmony. 

Madame De Gerando followed the progress of events 
with deep interest and confident hope; her father, with 
quiet despondency. When the news of the fall of Louis 
Philippe and the proclamation of the republic in France 
was communicated to him, he was far from sharing the 
enthusiasm of his son-in-law and daughter. He foresaw 
that the movement would become European, and, with 
the cautious misgiving of age and experience, — perhaps 
with the prophetic insight of the man who stands near 
his grave, — foreboded its results for Hungary. He saw 
the rapid triumph of the liberal cause, the momentary re- 
establishment of the national independence; he saw the 
hidden plottings of the crafty imperial cabinet, the too 
patient trust of the confiding Hungarians, the sudden 
disenchantment. He saw, on either side of Hungary, 
her two powerful enemies, rivals for dominion, but 
prompt to give each other the hand when their interests 
called them to smother in blood the kindling hopes of 
their common victim and common enemy, the people. 
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He saw the heroic defence, the magnanimous but vain 
self-devotion. He saw the night of despotism settling 
down deeper than ever after the transient illumination. 

Madame De Gerando exerted herself in vain to banish 
his dejection, and inspire him with more cheerful thoughts. 
Events soon took place which justified his apprehensions, 
and compelled her to share them. The first dishearten- 
ing news which reached them was that of the success of 
the Austrian intrigue inthe South of Hungary. Rumors 
of the preparations made by Jellachich, under the direc- 
tion of the cabinet at Vienna, for the invasion of Hun- 
gary, soon followed. The signs of the same influences 
at work in Transylvania were not long in taking a defi- 
nite form. After the acceptance of the union with Hun- 
gary by the Diet of Transylvania, the Austrian cabinet 
carried on its intrigues with greater activity than ever. 
In the territory of the Szeklers its efforts failed completely. 
Among the Saxons it found able coadjutors. The appre- 
hensions which had been entertained in regard to the 
opposition that the Saxon aristocracy might offer to the 
union had not been unfounded. The threatened loss of 
their privileges, and of the monopoly which they had 
hitherto enjoyed of all honors and offices, made them the 
faithful allies of the reaction. ‘They gave their aid in 
fomenting agitation among the Wallachs, who were to 
be made the chief instruments of carrying out the projects 
of the Austrian cabinet. Emissaries were sent among 
this people, with instructions to flatter them with vague 
and extravagant promises, and to assure them that it 
was the design of the Hungarians to deprive them of the 
advantages the king had accorded, and to reduce them to 
absolute servitude. ‘The result of these machinations 
soon showed itself in disturbances which broke out in 
different parts of the country. 

As the plans of the Austrian cabinet matured them- 
selves, the insurrection was more completely organized. 
A so-called Wallach committee was formed at Her- 
manstadt, which acted in concert with the commander- 
in-chief of the imperial forces in Transylvania. The 
country was portioned out into districts, at the head of 
each of which was placed one of the leading Wallach 
agitators with the title of Prefect. Under the Prefects 
were other officers, entitled Tribunes, Centurions, &c. 
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The Centurions were responsible to the Tribunes, the 
Tribunes to the Prefect, who was himself amenable to 
the Wallach committee. The committee reported to the 
Austrian commander-in-chief. He received his instruc- 
tions from the Austrian cabinet, which thus directed from 
a distance the whole conspiracy. ‘The Wallach frontier 
regiments afforded an important military force ready to 
be employed to begin the civil war. Their number was 
increased by new levies. ‘The hope of plunder placed at 
the disposal of the agitators large numbers of the lowest 
class ofthe population. Urban, lieutenant-colonel of one 
of the frontier regiments, was empowered to issue what 
were called letters of protection. These letters exoner- 
ated those holding them from their allegiance to the 
Hungarian government, and promised them the support 
of the imperial troops, in case of any proceedings against 
them on the part of the Hungarian authorities. In all 
the Wallach villages an oath of allegiance was adminis- 
tered, not in the name of Ferdinand V., king of Hun- 
gary, but in that of the Emperor Ferdinand I., and the 
inhabitants, after being instructed in the alleged trea- 
sonable designs of the Hungarians, were required to 
swear that they. would attack and pursue all the enemies 
of the Emperor to their utter extermination. Even those 
villages in which no spirit of disaffection to the new order 
of things, and no hostility to the Magyars, prevailed, but 
which desired to remain at peace with their neighbors and 
continue their ordinary occupations, were forced to take 
the oath and to receive the letters of protection. The 
wretched inhabitants, placed between two dangers, that 
of being massacred by their own countrymen on the one 
hand, and that of being: declared traitors and rebels to 
the Hungarian government, if found with these letters in 
their possession, on the other, chose the least imminent, 
and accepted the protection which seemed the most 
powerful. Thus was that state of anarchy, of terror, of 
general distrust, fully established, by which the Austrian 
cabinet hoped to profit, first, for the overthrow of the lib- 
eral Hungarian government, and afterwards for the com- 
plete subjection of the deluded instruments of their coun- 
try’s ruin. The Austrian commander-in-chief, General 
Puchner, following the instructions of Latour, affected to 
be on the best terms with Baron Vay, the Hungarian 
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commissioner in Transylvania, and earnestly disavowed 
complicity or concurrence in the proceedings of Urban. 
After the invasion of Hungary by Jellachich, all motive 
for dissimulation ceased. ‘The signal for the outbreak of 
the civil war was given. General Puchner himself soon 
laid aside all disguise, and declared openly against the 
Hungarians. The country then became the scene of the 
most frightful calamities. The insurgent Wallachs, in sep- 
arate bodies of six or eight thousand men, — composed 
in part of regular troops, in part of peasants armed with 
scythes, pitchforks, &c., — under the command of their dif- 
ferent leaders, Janku, Prodan, Gregorio, and others, began 
their ravages. They fell by night upon the Hungarian 
towns and villages, burning and plundering and massa- 
cring the defenceless inhabitants. The county of Alsé 
Fejér, in the southern part of the country, was especially 
the scene of fearful atrocities. The estates of the Magyar 
proprietors were devastated, and the Magyars found upon 
them, men, women, and children, were put to death, often 
by lingering tortures.* It was thus that Magyar Lapad, 
Csombord, and ‘Buzas Bocsard were ravaged. At the 
mining town of Zalathna, two thousand Magyars were 
murdered, and the mines destroyed. 

The news of these terrible events reached the family 
at Hosszufalva. The greater part of the proprietors in 
the district of Kov4r left their estates and took refuge in 
the nearest cities. Count Emeric Teleki, placing entire 
confidence in the peasants on his estate, although they 
were almost all of the Wallach race, long refused to fol- 
low their example. The danger of his grandchildren, 

however, at length decided him to depart. ‘The following 
passages from a letter addressed by Madame De Gerando 
to a friend give an account of the last days which she 
passed at Hosszufalva with her father. 


** My father’s former subjects, threatened by the insurgents 
with having their houses burned if they did not attach themselves 
to their cause, and, on the other hand, in danger from the Hunga- 
rian government if they joined the Wallach resistance, came to 
throw themselves on their knees before my father, imploring him 





* The accounts given of the atrocities perpetrated by the insurgents in 


the southern part of Transylvania surpass in horror all that the imagina- 
tion can conceive. 
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not to abandon them, but to aid them with his counsel. He had 
determined to remain, when an unexpected circumstance and the 
love he bore his poor grandchildren made him change his reso- 
lution. My father possessed a considerable collection of weap- 
ons, objects much coveted by the Wallachs. He had several 
times sent to the magistrates of the neighboring city, requesting 
them to send and take possession of these arms, — so much the 
more valuable that there wasa general want of them, — and not 
let them run the risk of falling into the hands of the insurgents. 
The magistrates constantly delayed sending the wagons neces- 
sary for the transport. One evening the intendant arrived, pale 
with fear, and announced that the insurgents were about to fall 
on the village; that they intended to kill him, and to pillage 
the house of the seigneur. There was nothing to be done but 
to prepare for death or distant imprisonment. My father made 
his arrangements. He had his strong-box concealed in his 
library, hoping to preserve it for those who might escape. For 
myself, I recommended my children to the care of my cousin, 
praying her to carry them to France, if our lives were spared ; 

for | prepared myself to accompany my father, if, as had been 
the case in some instances, the Wallachs should carry him to 
Naszod in order to take him before their chief, Urban. My poor 
father never went out in winter without being wrapped in furs. 
I prepared therefore his great pelisse, his furred cap, his lined 
boots. I thought I should be able to obtain for him, by my 
prayers, permission to clothe himself in these garments before 
being exposed to the piercing night air. All these arrangements 
being made, my father bade us a touching adieu, and retired to 
his chamber, where he passed the night lying upon his bed, but 
without undressing. My cousin and I did not think of sleep. I 
passed nearly the whole night in packing our trunks; for | was 
determined to prevail upon my father to quit this dangerous 
place, if we had the good fortune to escape this time. The night 
was very dark, and a fine rain wasfalling. After I had prepared 
the trunks I stood at the window in the large room which over- 
looks the court-yard, listening for the slightest sound, and every 
moment thinking I heard the clatter of the scythes of our assail- 
ants. Happily, the darkness of the night prevented them from 
coming. At about fouro’clock in the morning I sent the ser- 
vants to have the horses caught that were to draw our carriages. 
But aH our coachmen were absent, having been forced by the 
Wallachs to join them. It was therefore very late before our 
carriages were ready. ‘Towards the break of day my beloved 
father rejoined us. © with what emotion did we press him in 
our arms! for the evening before we had thought that his vener- 
able head might be exposed to the most cruel outrages. We did 
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not think then that he was restored to us only for so short a time. 
I urged him to prepare for the journey. He consented at last, 
but unwillingly. He had made up his mind to fall there where 
he had lived. At noon we were at length ready to set forth. A 
crowd of peasants occupied the court-yard. They entered the 
audience-room for the last time. There they listened with ardor 
to the voice of him who had so long been their father. The 
women wept and lamented in a heartrending manner, and thus 
they surrounded our carriages. After an hour of parley my 
father at last succeeded in reaching his carriage, having promised 
his peasants not to abandon them, but to be still their protector, 
and their advocate with the Hungarian government.* 

** We quitted Hosszufalva in three carriages drawn by six 
horses. We took the precaution to avoid the high-road, where, 
as we learned later, a troop of Wallachs were lying in wait for 
my father, to make him prisoner and keep him as hostage. My 
father always travelled in a reclining posture. I was seated be- 
side him, always presenting myself at the window of the carriage 
when we met dangerous-looking men. I asked of God to be 
permitted to receive the blow which might be destined for my 
father. The children’s carriage followed ours. At length, after 
long anguish, we saw the spires of the city rising before us. We 
were saved! QO, that feeling of happiness is not to be de- 
scribed ! 

‘“‘ A few weeks after our departure, our house at Hosszufalva 
was pillaged, and the precious sabres of our ancestors fell into the 
possession of unworthy hands, We could never discover any 
trace of them.” ’ 


Their trials and dangers were not over, even after they 
reached the city. 


“In the little city of Nagybanya,” writes Madame De Gerando, 
** where we had taken refuge in a house belonging to my father, 
we did not live much more tranquilly than in the country. A\l- 
most every night an attack was expected from a Wallach troop 
commanded by Dimbag, a creature of Urban. Often the tocsin 
was sounded in the middle of the night. ‘Then, again, women 
were continually coming in tears to my poor father to ask his 
advice. My father received news that his unfortunate son had 
been obliged to fly from his estate with his wife and child ; but 
the communications were interrupted, and he could not learn 
whether they were fet in life or had been murdered.” 


In the midst of his sufferings and anxieties Count 





* Some of the peasants on the estates of Count Emeric Teleki had been, 
like so many others, forced to accept the ‘‘ letters of protection.” 
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Emeric did not forget his promise to his peasants. His 
death was in fact hastened by his exertions in their be- 
half. He interceded powerfully with the authorities in 
favor of those unfortunate men who, compelled by terror- 
ism, or in some instances, perhaps, seduced by persua- 
sions, had entered into relations with the insurgents, but 
whom he had known as peaceable and industrious men, 
and who would become such again when the present ex- 
citement was over, and order re-established. He repre- 
sented that all the guilt lay with the leaders, and urged 
the employment of conciliation and indulgence with the 
common people, so easily led away by men of superior 
education, but so easily reclaimed by kindness and gen- 
erosity. For many years his health had required such 
care, that, even on a short excursion in his carriage, he 
was obliged to maintain a reclining position. Since the 
death of his wife he had rarely left his house. Yet now 
he returned at once to the active habits of his days of 
strength. He made himself once more the protector and 
advocate of the humble. He sought interviews with the 
men in power, in order to make representations in favor 
of persons who had been taken prisoners under compro- 
mitting circumstances,.and frequently passed whole hours 
waiting his turn for an audience. These excessive fa- 
tigues, joined to the afxiety he suffered both on account 
of his family and the affairs of his country, soon brought 
his life to a close. He died on the 29th of December, 
1848. He had been, in former years, one of the most 
energetic advocates of the reforms which had at length 
been successfully accomplished. He had seen with 

leasure the power pass from the hands of the great 
anded proprietors, of whom himself was one; he had 
cheerfully given up to his peasants the greater part of 
his fortune, when the abolition of the corvées was de- 
creed. And now, on his deathbed, he saw the fruit of 
these sacrifices lost, the class for whose advantage they 
had been made excited to the plunder and murder of 
those who had benefited them; he saw the prosperity 
of the country destroyed, and a frightful demoralization 
gaining ground. And all this prepared beforehand, in 
cold blood, by the ministers of that power which claimed 
over this country the right to govern and protect! In 
the midst of such griefs did this excellent man breathe 
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his last. It is impossible, in contemplating the mournful 
close of this admirable life, not to echo the thought ex- 
pressed in one of Madame De Gerando’s letters, written 
several years after: “ God surely will not leave his vir- 
tues without a recompense. It will descend upon his 
little exiled grandchildren.” 

After the death of her father, Madame De Gerando 
was enabled to return to Hosszufalva, the authority of 
the Hungarian government being then re-established in 
that part of the country. She thus describes her return 
to the paternal house : — ha 

“ After his death we were able to convey him home 
to his last dwelling. We entered this deserted house, 
deprived of him who had been in all times its soul. The 
cold was extreme. We wandered about like shades 
with the poor little children, through these rooms, so long 
animated by the happy life of the family, now bare and 
deserted. It was here that my good brother appeared to 
us one day, standing at the door of the mournful cham- 
ber where the rest of the family were assembled. He 
came from the tomb of his son to follow the bier of his 
father.” 

Madame De Gerando passed the rest of this sad win- 
ter at Hosszufalva. She had not in her sorrows even the 
solace of receiving the expressions of her husband’s sym- 
pathy. His letters to her were intercepted or lost, and 
thus to her other griefs was added a poignant solicitude 
on his account. 

De Gerando, in the mean time, as we have already 
seen, was suffering the same anxieties. His apprehen- 
sions were at length in some degree quieted by the letter 
from Pest which he received at Nancy, in the month of 
March, which gave him assurance of the health and 
safety of his wife and children. But the same letter 
brought the intelligence of the death of his father-in-law. 
He makes allusion to this event in a letter to M. Dumes- 
nil. It would appear that the melancholy circumstances 
which attended it had not been communicated to him. 


“ Nancy, 26 March, 1849. 

‘¢ Write me a few words, dear friend, for your prolonged si- 
lence disturbs me. I have not had anything from you for a 
month. Every day I expect, and nothing comes. I call to 
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mind that you have now an excess of labor at the close of your 
lectures. ..... [imagine a thousand reasons for your silence, 
in order not to be obliged to attribute it to any disastrous cause. 
But reassure me, for | have need of it. 

‘*¢] must not delay telling you that I find myself much better. 
My recovery makes progress daily. ‘The improvement is so 
great that it strikes every one who sees me. I hope, therefore, 
to return in the course of the next month. I rejoice in the 
thought of finding myself again with you, and of bringing one 
face more, a fraternal face, to your diminished table. 

“] have read, with profound emotion, the close of the third 
volume of the ‘ Revolution.” There are passages that I have 
read over five times in succession, and that I have only ceased 
to read because the tears filled my eyes. I confess that M. 
Michelet has surpassed himself. He has understood this revo- 
lution so well, that he is, in fact, the first who has written its 
history. At every page an illusion is dissipated. How many 
falsehoods, how many misunderstandings, how many mistakes, 
very honest sometimes, but purely senseless, are now put an end 
to! What a magnificent thing to reconstruct, by the sole force 
of heart and genius, an epoch which has not been seen, — to ex- 
plain the soul, the passion, of each day! From this, dear friend, 
let us draw this conclusion, that one is strong as Samson when 
one seeks truth sincerely, when one loves only truth. 

‘¢ Still the same silence from Transylvania. I have no direct 
news, and my letters do not arrive at their destination. But I 
have received from Pest news of my family. It is thus I have 
learned the death of my father-in-law, who had been ill for a 
very long time. He sank away quietly, without those violent 
struggles of nature which he had dreaded. This has softened 
for me the bitterness of this news, for which the long sufferings 
of the invalid had already, in some degree, prepared me. I 
learn that my wife and children are well ; but it is cruel to think 
that they, like me, are obliged to live upon conjectures. 

‘“‘In the mean time, political affairs appear to be improving. 
Italy will, 1 hope, reconquer its independence. Hungary is 
again taking the offensive. It is impossible that these happy 
events should not have an influence on our fate here. This good 
thought contributes not a little to my convalescence. But in the 
future, what shall we do with our ex-friend F ? I cannot 
recovér from my surprise. 

** Adieu, dear Alfred. Believe always in my fraternal tender- 
ness. 


“A. De G.” 


The following letter, addressed to Madame Quinet, was 
written from Nancy, ten days after the preceding : — 
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‘*¢ How kind you are, dear madam, to think of me in my exile. 
Your dear letter, and the pretty pen-wiper which accompanied 
it, have given me the most lively pleasure. I have made use of 
it from the moment I received it, and I think of your kind heart 
every time | see upon it the name of my little daughter, of that 
angelic little being, whom I so much desire to make known to 
you. Thanks, thanks, madam! In the midst of the thoughts 
which crowd on each other in my poor head, the remembrance 
of my friendships — and you know that you and M. Quinet are 
there in the first rank—consoles and strengthens me. And 
what courage do we not need now, when we see around us so 
many failures and disappointments? Alas! our dearest, our 
most legitimate hopes, are they to vanish so soon? What heart, 
what true heart, has not throbbed at the spectacle that Italy lately 
offered us? But the presentiments of M. Quinet have been 
realized. Yet do not let us be too hasty to condemn a people 
which has felt in its soul the true tradition of life. Let us keep 
a portion of our blame for ourselves, who are prostrate in the 
mire, without even daring to own it to ourselves. 

“You will easily imagine, madam, that, in the midst of these 
political preoccupations, my poor Hungary is not forgotten. 
Behold her now struggling between Austria and Russia. It is 
not without shame that we suffer this murder. I feel it to be 
once more my duty to return to Hungary. I thought, after the 
days of February, that it was here we ought all of us to act, and 
that France had once more become the head-quarters of liberty. 
But all is changed. France is wherever the contest for freedom 
is going on, and it is from without, after the victory, that the 
regenerating breath is to come which shall renovate our dear 
country. You see my route is traced out, and you must not be 
surprised if I should make only a short appearance in Paris, to 
take, as soon as possible, my course towards the Danube. My 
health, in regard to which you are so kind as to inquire, has 
improved much during the two months I have passed here. The 
entire quiet has restored me, and that was the remedy I chiefly 
needed. Alfred had informed me of the illness of M. Quinet. 
I have suffered with him, for at the same time the affairs of Italy 
were going on, and | knew all he must endure, finding himself 
condemned to inaction. 

‘‘ T wish it were in my power to answer as your heart desires the 
questions you ask in regard to my family. Alas! no, I have no 
direct news of my wife. I have not received a single letter from 
her since I have been at Nancy, and I had already expected let- 
ters for several weeks in vain when I left Paris. A friend, who 
lives at Pest, has recently given me good news of her, and it is 
upon this I live. I learned, at the same time, that none of my 
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letters have reached my wife, who is, without doubt, suffering a 
cruel anxiety. It was already four months since a letter from 
me had been received, when my friend informed me of it. In 
times like these, such anxieties are mortal, and the thoughts of 
my family, in which at least I ought to find a source of happi- 
ness, are sometimes so gloomy, that I am obliged to force my- 
self to turn from them. Yet a few weeks, and I shall free my- 
self from this torture, by returning to those who are the objects 
of my anxiety. 

**] shall probably return to Paris in ten days. The fine 
weather drives me forth, and warns me that it is time to put an 
end to this life of idleness. You know one of my first visits will 
be to the Rue Mont Parnasse, and with what pleasure shall I see 
your friendly faces again!” 


On the 13th of April he writes to M. Dumesnil : — 


‘*¢] wrote a short time since to Madame Quinet, who had had 
the goodness to write to me, and I have let several days pass 
between my reply and this letter, in the hope that I might be 
able to speak with certainty in regard to my return. I am con- 
tending with my brother and his friends. They wish to retain 
me here until the end of the month. - But I find myself well 
enough to begin to work again. What strength is yet left to 
gain, the fine weather will soon give me. I hope, therefore, to 
be among you by the end of next week. I think of you, dear 
Alfred, and of what you must suffer, when I read the news from 
Italy. But I have, in the depths of my heart, the same faith that 
animates you. I know we must triumph. If I suffer, it is to see 
so many victims fall. But, as we see them fall, let us say to 
ourselves that it will be our part to spare their murderers. 

‘*‘ | am preparing to return to Hungary. I only know vaguely, 
as yet, what I shall find to do there. But I know that we sleep 
here, and that there they wake and strive. It is this that decides 
me. I have the conviction that I shall serve France more effect- 
ually than it would be granted to me to do here now. 

** Shall you have recommenced your lectures when I return 
to Paris? I trust you have arranged your lessons in order, and 
that you will give them to me to read. But I depend, too, upon 
hearing new ones. I must enter on my functions once more, 
and occupy my seat in the centre of the hall, where your sym- 
pathetic look falls so often. I will tell you, without modesty, 
that Iam sure it has sought me more than once Do 
not forget me,I pray you, when you write to our excellent Noel, 
—a noble heart and eminent intellect. Remember me, also, to 
Préault. Do not let me leave Paris without having been with 
you to his studio, nor before you have shown me, at St. Gervais 
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J think, the Christ you have so often described to me. Adieu 
for a short time, my friend. You know the pleasure that | 
promise myself from seeing you again. 


** Yours, from the best of my heart, 
“A, De G.” 


He writes again to M. Dumesnil on the 24th of 
April: — 


‘* Your letter, dear friend, has decided me to remain at Nancy 
one week more. I shall leave it next Monday, the 30th. I 
must tell you at once, that I have at last direct news of my wife. 
Not one of my letters had reached her, and the two that I 
have received from her were brought by a traveller. They are 
only a month old. The health of my wife and children was ex- 
cellent. The little man already speaks Hungarian and French, 
and recites verses which his sister teaches him. She herseif 
reads every kind of book, and every description of letter, large 
or small. But what gives me more pleasure than this magnifi- 
cent literary success is, that she has passed through the winter 
without any of those attacks of fever from which she suffered 
the year before. Since receiving these happy letters, since 
hearing of the successes of the Hungarians over the Austrian 
armies, my strength is doubled. Everybody finds me trans- 
formed. I had need of these consolations, my friend, for my 
look saddens, like yours, wherever else I turn it. Whata grief 
for us, these events in Italy! ..... I have already told you, 
and I persist in believing, that it is from abroad the regenerating 
breath will come to us, — will return to us, rather, for it is we 
who gave it, — and we shall then receive the recompense of the 
sentiment of universal fraternity that we felt on the 24th of 
February. 

“‘T have read this morning, in the National, the protest of M. 
Quinet against the expedition of Civita Vecchia. I recognize 
our master in it! Tell him I thought of him when this prop- 
Osition was submitted to the Assembly. And these men call 
themselves Frenchmen, without knowing what that name im- 
poses!” 


De Gerando returned to Paris early in May, and im- 
mediately resumed his labors. Some passages in a letter 
which he addressed, on the 17th of that month, to M. Noel, 
will show in what spirit he worked : — 


‘“‘O my friend, what times are these, and how good it is to 
live now! Do you understand those people who only think of 
repose, who only aspire after nullity? The generations blessed 
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by God are those that shine, that suffer, that fecundate, that 
create, — generations like ours! I need not tell you how much 
I have desired to see you in such solemn conjunctures. But 
you are always present at my conversations with Alfred; and 
we communicate with one another continually, notwithstanding 
the distance. Is it notso? Do we not feel the same blows? 
Have we not the same hopes and the same griefs? We suffer 
for Rome and we glory in Hungary, my Hungary! Ah, here 
is what’stirs the soul! Since 92 1 know nothing so beautiful 
as this. One day or other I| will talk to you about this. To-day 
I will answer your questions. 

*‘ | have good news from my wife and children. The young- 
est of my children, the little boy, who is named Emeric, but 
whom we have surnamed Attila, on account of his heroic mien, 
is of a superb patriotism. When his mother, who brings him 
up as a Spartan, tells him some good piece of news, such as a 
defeat of the Imperialists, the young conqueror stops all the 
passers-by in the street, with an adorable gravity becoming a 
man of two years, and says solemnly,‘ We have conquered!’ 
I will not answer for his understanding all he is saying, but you 
may imagine what such little beings become, in whom patriotism 
is developed even before the intelligence.” 


He writes again to M. Noel: — 


* Paris, 29 May, 1849. 

‘You have understood, dear friend, that my reply to your 
first letter was the article on the Hungarian war. You ask me 
to speak to you of Kossuth. I have done so. Only, as I was 
about sending you my letter, I reflected that I might send it, at 
the same time, to the crowd of our unknown friends. This is 
the reason I have printed what was at first only written for you. 
I will not thank you for all your sympathetic words. But I like 
to have it established that you, Alfred, and I have but one heart. 
There is our force. And it is thence I draw my confidence in 
the destinies of our France. We are not alone, my dear Noel. 
How many unknown brothers do we not count, whose hearts 
beat in unison with ours? And do we not feel that the future 
is theirs, is ours, — that all which now fights against us will soon 
crumble into dust ? 

‘Write to me often, my friend; your letters have an odor of 
the woods that vivifies. You are right to live in the country. 
In these times, we must either be in action, have a direct influ- 
ence upon what is going on, in order to prevent evil, or else 
retire into the midst of the fields, to gain refreshment and 
strength by repose and meditation, in order to be ready and 
strong atthe appointed hour. Although spending my strength 
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here uselessly on the field of battle, where I fight as an obscure 
soldier, yet I cannot withdraw. I remain, though I effect noth- 
ing. 

‘“*T accept your prophecy in regard to the Russians. We will 
convert them rather than fight them.” 


De Gerando delayed his departure for Hungary, find- 
ing he could still be useful in France. In the month 
of June he began the publication in the National of a 
series of articles, under the title, “ Les Steppes de Hon- 


grie.” It was his intention to have these essays repub- . 


lished as a work in two volumes. The first part of this 
series appeared in the National in the month of June. 
The second was published in the month of August, after 
he had left France for Hungary. We extract from this 
yet inedited work some portions of the chapter on the 
popular traditions of the Hungarians. The legends 
which a people preserves with care, and delights to re- 
peat, offer one of the best means of forming a judgment 
of its character. It would be hard to find, in the tra- 
ditional stories of any people, a legend giving greater 
evidence of elevation of sentiment on the part of those 
by whose firesides it has been repeated for centuries, 
than the Hungarian legend of Peter Szapary. 


‘¢ With no people is the love of country a more profound or 
more universal sentiment than with the Hungarians. The sou- 
venirs of its history, even of remote date, are still living in the 
popular imagination. It is not without astonishment that the 
traveller hears, in the remote mountains of Transylvania, the 
Szekler-shepherds relate the life of Attila, with details as precise 
as those of the historians. 

‘‘ The popular traditions relate chiefly to two subjects. They 
perpetuate the remembrance of the wars that Hungary has main- 
tained against the Turks, or they retrace the history of the 
Magyar people during its nomad life, and go back to the time 
of the Conquest. The first rarely receive poetical embellish- 
ments. They have only the interest of the simple narration. 
It is in the legends of the more ancient time that the Oriental 
imagination of the Hungarian people blooms forth. Around an 
historical incident — for there is always a fact at the foundation 
of the fable —are grouped details with which some energetic 
sentiment, or perhaps merely the aspect of the region, has in- 
spired the popular fancy. 

‘‘ The shepherds are, in an especial manner, depositaries of 
the national legends. From our conversations with the narrators 
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of traditions whom we have met, and at whose hospitable biv- 
ouacs we have seated ourselves with pleasure, we have retained 
more than one poetical legend, more than one touching history. 
In giving a faithful translation, made almost from dictation, of 
two recitals, which present the characteristics of the two classes 
of which we have spoken above, we regret that we cannot con- 
vey to the mind of the reader all the interest with which the 
region, the circumstances, the character of the narrator, invested 
them for us. 

** At a short distance from Buda is a little village called Erd. 
To learn its history it is enough to pass through the cemetery. 
Above the Christian tombs with which it is filled, you meet here 
and there gravestones which have served by turns the genera- 
tions of all ages. Latin characters, now nearly effaced, have 
been superseded by turbans rudely cut, and between these letters 
and lines, half worn away, appear Hungarian inscriptions freshly 
traced. Nothing more tragical than these traces of passing con- 
quest on the monuments of death ! 

** When, after Soliman had treacherously seized upon Buda, 
Erd fell into the hands of the Turks, an Ottoman chief, Handja 
Beg, celebrated for his valor and his cruelty, established him- 
self there. ‘This infidel had a particular resentment against a 
brave Hungarian cavalier, Peter Szapary, whom he had more 
than once met in battle, and before whom he had always been 
forced to give way. One day, while, intent on vengeance, he 
was meditating an attack on his enemy, the janissaries brought 
him in prisoner. The brave Christian had been taken in an 
ambuscade. 

** Handja Beg utters a roar of joy. The Hungarian stands calm 
and stern, awaiting his fate. Handja Beg reflects an instant, 
but his project is quickly formed. He orders the rich garments 
of his captive to be restored to him, and has him conducted into 
the field near the church. He then sends for a plough to which 
one ox is attached, and beside this ox he fastens the noble lord. 
A janissary, armed with a goad, urges the team, and the share 
of the plough turns up the soil. 

** All the people of the neighborhood come round to look upon 
this sad spectacle. All weep at the sight of the misery of the 
hero. Peter Szapary had been the intrepid defender of his 
country in the combat. He had been always humane and kind, 
as aré all the brave. The grief was universal. The peasants 
of Erd, Tetény, Marton Vasar, Velencze, the citizens of Buda, 
and of Weissenburg, swore to pay the ransom of the prisoner. 
Handja Beg demanded much gold, but all the gold he demanded 
was brought to him. When he had counted the sum, he sent 
for Szapary, who appeared, wasted by fatigue and covered with 
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bleeding wounds. ‘ Dog!’ cried the Mussulman, ‘ thy subjects 
have paid thy ransom. Go! But do not fall into my hands 
again, for I will not spare thee.’ A proud look was the only 
answer of the Hungarian. 

** The place of Peter Szapary was at the head of the army. 
The joy of the hussars was great when they saw him in the 
camp. The enemy also was made to feel his presence, for he 
revenged his captivity by victories over the Turks. Irritated by 
these successes, Handja Beg mounts his horse, assembles his 
men, and advances against the Hungarians. The combat be- 
tween the two enemies is long and bloody. Handja and Sza- 
pary seek each other out. With their curved sabres they deal 
one another terrible blows. But the God of the Christians tri- 
umphs over that of the infidels. Handja Beg, disarmed, remains 
in the power of the Hungarians. 

‘** Peter Szapary visits the wounded. He bestows rewards on 
the most courageous. Then, having returned to his tent, he 
orders the Beg to be brought before him. The countenance of 
Handja is changed, but anger flashes from his eyes. ‘ Beg,’ 
said the Hungarian, ‘ when I was thy captive I suffered a thou- 
sand deaths. Dictate thyself thy sentence. To what wouldst 
thou condemn thy enemy if thou wert Szapary ?” ‘ He should 
perish.” ‘ Learn then what is the revenge of a Christian. Thou 
art free!’ A violent emotion was visible on the features of the 
Mussulman. He extends his arms towards Szapary, and cries: 
‘I merited tortures. To escape them I have swallowed a mortal 
draught. But before I cease to live, let thy generous hand give 
me baptism, that I may die a Christian like thee.’ - 

“The field on which Szapary toiled is still shown at Erd, 
and the place is so full of this souvenir that the village is called 
indifferently by the Hungarian name and by that of Handja Beg. 
In the Hungarian cottages are found illuminated engravings 
representing the Hungarian lord fastened to the plough. He is 
magnificently dressed in red and green velvet, and gold spurs 
shine on his yellow boots. In the distance is seen a weeping 
crowd, driven back by the janissaries. These bad engravings, 
like the portraits of John Hunyadi, of Matthias Corvinus, are the 
product of local art.” 

** The little city of Iaszberény, the chief town of a district in- 
habited by a tribe called Iazyges, is one of the places where the 
greatest number of souvenirs of the earliest period of Hungarian 
history have been preserved. ..... It is not without foundation 
that history and tradition agree in placing in this region the first 
encampment of the Huns, the Avars, and the Hungarians. Not 
far from Iaszberény are seen the remains of those famous 
intrenchments that the Avars raised in Pannonia. ..... The 
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traces of one of the immense ditches dug by them, and which 
extended from the Danube to the Theiss, are still perfectly visi- 
ble for an extent of twenty leagues. It is discovered beside the 
Danube, near Godolo, then it is seen to pass by Fénszaru, and 
to stop at alittle distance from the Theiss. Two or three leagues 
from this place, towards the north, a similar trench is seen, 
which terminates on*the banks of the Theiss, at a place called 
Arokté. These are both called ‘ the trench of Tsorsz,’ from the 
name of the chief who had them dug. 

*¢ Now this is what the legend relates in regard to the trenches 
of Tsorsz. 

** A long, long time ago, oceans of years ago, before the 
Hungarian people inhabited their beautiful country, Rad was the 
king of the Lombards. He became master of Pannonia by 
the force of his arm. The waters of the Danube watered his 
kingdom, and he raised his camp on the fertile banks of the 
river. Rad was a valiant hero, a giant in statue. Three men 
could not lift his axe. His face was covered, even to his eyes, 
with a red beard, and he spoke more with his eyes than with his 
lips. He and his men lived only for war. They went forth 
from the camp like wasps and sought the combat. He whom 
his evil fate conducted against Rad never related what passed 
in the battle. 

‘** Once when Rad was about to give a great battle, he called 
to his aid Tsorsz, the handsome king of the Avars. Where the 
waves of the Theiss roll, Tsorsz and his Avars mounted their 
horses, and, when the two kings were joined, they swept all be- 
fore them like an inundation. The battle was short and bloody. 
After Rad had given the mortal blow to his enemy, he poured 
with Tsorsz the libations of the conqueror. The booty was 
divided, and each warrior was content with his part. But Tsorsz 
did not accept his, for his heart asked more. It was the daughter 
of Rad, the beautiful Délibaba, whom he desired as the price of 
his alliance. He swore that she should be his, ‘ though the earth 
should crumble under his feet and the heaven fall upon his head.’ 
Tsorsz spoke thus to Rad: ‘ Rad, good neighbor and good 
ally, master of the beautiful Pannonia, Tsorsz, whom the banks 
of the Theiss own as their lord, has fought for thee, and his 
courageous Avars live and die for thee. His power is great, but 
it will become still greater; for, as the price of the battle, he 
demands of thee the beautiful Délibaba.’ 

**' The young heart of Délibaba beat at these words. But Rad 
had likewise his projects. He dreaded to anger T'sorsz, but, as 
he was preparing to take from him his kingdom, he would not 
give him his daughter. At length his crafty spirit answered 
thus: ‘ Tsorsz, I do not refuse thee my daughter ; but, master 
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of battles, thou shalt not possess her until thou canst carry her 
by water to the banks of the Theiss, whence thou art come by 
land. Prove to me the power of which thou speakest.’ Tsorsz 
departs for the camp. He mounts his horse, white as snow, and, 
quick as thought, arrives on the banks of the Theiss. As he 
went, soft sighs breathed upon his face. ‘They were the sighs of 
Délibaba. From the borders of the Theiss, near the grove of 
green willows, a hundred hands and a hundred arms throw up the 
turf which covers the soil. All the people of Tsorsz are at 
work, great and small, young and old, they spend themselves in 
toil. Early and late, night and day, the work went on, and a deep 
trench opened behind this army of laborers. It took its course 
from the Theiss to the Danube, and every day it lengthened. 
Tsorsz was present everywhere. When his people began to 
fail, his words gave them strength. 

“The beautiful Délibaba looked sighing towards the east. 
Once, after a night from which the arrow of grief had driven 
away sleep, the dawn sent a dream upon her moist eyelids. In 
her dream she saw a marvellous world, in which a hundred en- 
chanted pictures showed themselves and disappeared. She saw 
the faithful Tsorsz, and his trench. Her betrothed conducted 
her over the waves. She awoke and was made happy by her 
dream. She waited; she expected her lover upon the rapid 
waves. She watched, she hoped in vain. From his good horse, 
as he passed along beside the trench, fire from heaven had 
hurled King Tsorsz. He who had never found his equal in the 
combat, had received death from the hand of God. 

“ And Délibaba! What was her grief! She expired like the 
zephyr of morning. Look at Délibaba * when the sun darts his 
rays over the immense horizon; she arrives trembling. She 
floats on her airy wings over the steppes. She seeks the tomb 
of Tsorsz, but does not find it. Even to-day she weeps him 
whom she awaited weeping. She inundates the whole horizon 
with a sea of tears, and she sees anew the dream she dreamed 
long ago, for waters fill the trench of Tsorsz.” 


Up to the very moment of his departure De Gerando 
worked indefatigably. We have heard it said by one of 
his friends, who was much with him during this period, 
that he effected almost as much in conversation, by the 
inspiration he imparted to others, as by his own writings. 
The following hastily written lines, which he addressed 
to M. Noel on the 29th of June, give an idea of his un- 
ceasing activity : — 





* Délibaba, “ Fairy of the South,” is the name the Hungarian peasants 
give to the mirage. 
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‘‘ Pardon, dear and faithful Noel, this long, forced silence. 
I am overwhelmed with work. Reviews here, journals there, 
popular pamphlets on this side, on that consultations given to 
persons who wish to serve the Hungarian cause, and who come 
to obtain information as to the route. (Calumniate human nature 
after this!) Ido not know which way toturn. I have not had 
a moment to myself since I rose. I take advantage of my 
breakfast to tell you to write to me. I will answer you in feuil- 
letons. Do not be angry with me if I cannot do more. Your 
letters have the freshness of the country, the perfume of the 
flowers. They do good to a poor paving-stone like me. Under- 
stand that, and write, dear friend. My time to myself is over. 
I take my hat and run to my journal. 
** Yours, heartily, 

“A. De G.” 


De Gerando left Paris early in July, but did not enter 
Hungary until the end of that month. The next letter 
we shall transcribe was written from a little village in 
Prussian Silesia, where he was detained for some time. 
He was then full of confidence and good spirits. The 
light-hearted tone of this letter, written so shortly before 
the great misfortune which was to overwhelm all his 
hopes with those of the country to whose cause he had 
given himself, lends it a touching interest. It is ad- 
dressed to M. Dumesnil, and bears date July 14th. 


“Tam here, dear friend, in a little village of Prussia, living 
like a prince incognito, on the borders of a pine forest. I have 
sun and fresh air. My poor body, so tormented of late, does not 
know what to make of it. 

‘** T arrived two days too late at the appointed place. I feared 
it, although [ had used all possible diligence. The cause of this 
mischance was a delay in the arrival of the letter which sum- 
moned me. I have received notice to wait, which I do, calling 
patience to my aid. 

“They say the frontier is hermetically closed by Austrian 
and Russian cordons. Never was Spanish woman better guarded 
than is poor Hungary at this moment. My quality of invalid 
traveller permits me to listen without replying (and what could 
I reply !) to the words of indignation that I hear at all the tables 
against France and the disgraceful policy she is following. .... 

** T should amuse you much if I should tell you what a sensa- 
tion my presence here occasions. I have not the French accent 
in pronouncing German. I-speak it too ill to be a Hungarian. 
I am too lively for an Englishman; not brown enough for an 
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Italian. I speak little, —the best thing I can do,—and this 
completes the mystification. This solemn silence contributes 
not a little to procure me the honors rendered to a rank — un- 
known. Behold me then once again the illustrious personage 
of whom I spoke to you one of the last evenings I was with you. 
Do not be surprised if you should learn some day that a little 
village in Silesia has proclaimed its independence, and offered 
the crown to a generous stranger who contented himself with the 
title of President. In this case, Noel is named administrator of 
the forests of the republic, on condition that he shall every morn- 
ing hold a conference with the pines, and translate it for me; he 
understands that language so well! 

** 1 do not know, my friend, how long I shall yet remain here. 
I shall write to you as soon as I know with certainty. But be 
assured that you have no reason to be anxious about me. I am 
still too far from the frontier for my residence here to create 
any obstacles. I have only to wait, and this I do, full of hope, 
of high spirits ; I would say, of health, if the moral alone gave 
it. When you write to our friends, speak to them of me. Do 
not forget me when you see M. Michelet. Adieu! 

“A. DEG. 


*‘T send this letter by a travelling companion, who will put it 
into the post-office, out of the country.” 


The following, written to M. Noel from the same 
place, is dated July 28 :— 


“Confess, my friend, that you admire my disinterestedness. 
I am writing without hope of an answer from you, for where 
find me? And you know what your letters are worth. 

‘“‘ Alfred will have told you what has become of me. Since 
that time, nothing new, except that I have received notice that 
the compromising portion of my baggage has crossed the fron- 
tier. I hold myself ready, therefore, to set out. When you 
receive this letter, I shall, without doubt, be in Hungary. I have 
passed here fifteen days very quietly and very agreeably, glad 
to be able to compose myself a little between the noise of Paris 
and the noise which awaits me on the other side of the frontier. 
I have not found the time here tedious. I had the last volume 
of Quinet upon Italy, and the Raphael of Lamartine. Then I 
have sent to the National the few articles that I still wished to 
write. Now I have written all, printed all, that I wished to say, 
and my heart is lighter for it. ‘Then I have given some lessons 
in French to the son of my inn-keeper, an ambitious youth who 
wishes to become a great man, and whose questions pleased me. 
Long walks in the woods have aided to make the time pass off 
rapidly. A purse in my pocket, a plaid over my shoulders, and 
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thus prepared to meet the rain, to secure an amiable reception 
from robbers, if such should show themselves, or from the iso- 
lated farmers of whom I might ask hospitality, I ventured myself 
far in among the pines. There, in the midst-of fresh and 
vigorous nature, in the profound silence, I forgot myself in long 
reveries. I thought of all that is common to us, of France, of 
you, my friends, the only consoling objects that meet me in my 
poor country. I encouraged myself in what I have undertaken, 
and familiarized myself with the idea of the dangers that I may 
incur. Have you all met yet at Vascawuil? Has Préault ar- 
rived? We already saw ourselves all united there in imagination, 
when I was suddenly obliged to depart. But Alfred is right. 
This repose of the gods must be earned, and I have done nothing 
yet. After my return we will meet, we will relate each other 
our lives, and recall these beginnings. 

*‘ T should like to know what your flowers say, those charming 
prophetesses whose words you interpreted to me so poetically. 
You wrote to me once that they announced the reign of God 
upon earth. But have they said how many pure victims are yet 
to, fall? Ah, I never open, without shuddering, the German 
journal that they bring me here every day. How much blood, 
and what blood, to enable a few miserable creatures to keep a 
short time longer the crowns that are slipping from their heads ! 

‘“‘ Adieu! a thousand affectionate things to Alfred and his wife, 
this brother and sister of my heart. A kiss to little Guiscard. I 
should like to hold him a moment on my knees. I am in an 
unhappy case: I have no longer my nephew, and I have not yet 
my son. 

‘“‘ Yours from the heart, my friend, 
“A. De G.” 


Immediately after writing this letter, De Gerando was 
enabled to proceed on his journey into Hungary. He 
recorded his impressions of Hungary, as he found it after 
a year’s absence, in a letter intended for publication in 
the National. The news of the surrender of Géorgei 
reaching him shortly after it was written, it was not sent, 
but was found among his papers after his death :— 


‘“‘] find here a whole people in arms. I do not exaggerate 
when | say that at this moment there is not a Hungarian who 
is nota combatant. In the villages I have passed through, I 
have not found a man fit to bear arms. In face of the dangers 
which threaten this heroic country, every one rises, arms, is on 
the march. Iam present at those great spectacles, those moving 
scenes, whose souvenir the Turkish wars have perpetuated here. 
[ regret to say that I find the traces of acts of barbarism worthy 
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of the soldiers of Soliman. A hussar has just related to me, that 
he passed this morning over the site of three villages which the 
Austrians had burned because the inhabitants had thrown stones 
at them as they arrived. His horse sank up to the knees in the 
ashes, from which fragments of human bones started forth. 

“Yesterday I was awakened by joyful shouts and martial 
songs under my window. I rush into the street. It is a company 
of recruits who are on their way to the depot. They are young 
and ardent, and enthusiasm lights up their faces. Instead of the 
eight hundred recruits demanded, the two soldiers who march at 
the head of the column are conducting fifteen hundred. There 
are among them artisans, laborers, rich men, priests in their 
cassocks, domestics in their livery. All these march resolutely, 
full of confidence and ardor. A young man, who recognized me 
as a stranger, answered my salutation by the cry, ‘ Live Ven- 
ice!’ I felt ashamed, and blushed. That was not what I could 
have wished to hear. But alas! what other sympathetic cry could 
the volunteer have uttered ? 

‘“‘' The Russian invasion, formidable as it is, has only had the 
result of calling out from the bosom of Hungary unknown forces. 
The last seven days have seen thirty-six thousand men spring 
out of the ground, armed and equipped. The Hungarian vil- 
lages, summoned to give each thirty men, have given seventy. 
I take this information and these numbers from an official docu- 
ment. 

‘** Such are the miracles of liberty. I remember that, less than 
two years ago, during the good days of the Austrian administra- 
tion, the imperial officers carried off the Hungarian conscripts, 
with fetters on their wrists, between two ranks of soldiers, ready 
to fire upon deserters. 

*‘ The levy in mass, the crusade, has been proclaimed as in the 
time of the Ottoman invasions. The admirable Hungarian peo- 
ple has answered the appeal of its chiefs. A few hours ago, a 
convoy of men and carriages passed. It was the population of 
seven towns and villages on their way to the camp. The men 
were from thirty to fifty years old. About twenty women 
marched with them armed like them. On the day that they 
received the order to quit their homes, and to appear at a speci- 
fied place, they sent the old men, the women, the children, and 
the flocks to places of safety, into which the Austrians, in the 
most unfortunate days of the Hungarian insurrections, had never 
penetrated. They had burned their provision of wood, filled up 
the wells, and, abandoning their bare walls to the flames of the 
enemy, put themselves in march. In contrast with the young 
conscripts of the day before, who went along singing, these were 
silent and sombre. I approached the notable who led them. 
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‘ Until now,’ he said,‘ it was the children who fought, but now 
we are in march, and the enemy will soon know it.’ They had 
with them chariots, in which they carried their grain. A small 
portion had been taken out on the road to provide for the wants 
of the emigrant families. ‘They were carrying almost the whole 
of their harvest to the camp, ‘ for the country is poor, they 
said. 

* You can hardly imagine how the presence of the foreign 
invader on the sacred soil of the country has exasperated the 
Hungarians. Everywhere are seen patriots haranguing the 
people, volunteers enlisting, artisans forging all sorts of arms in 
the open air, in the presence of a crowd eager to receive them. 

*‘ ] should never have done, if I were to cite the traits of pa- 
triotism that are related to me. Now, it is a Count Csaki, who, 
at the head of a band raised by him, bombards and burns his 
own castle, occupied by the Austrians. Again, at Szdélnok, the 
women cut off the stirrups of the imperial horsemen, just as the 
signal was given for them to mount, and delivered them up 
prisoners to their husbands, who returned unexpectedly. 

* Need I say what efforts were necessary to enable the Hunga- 
rians to organize the formidable forces they have now in the 
field? In the month of May of last year, when the National 
Guard was arming in Pest, the cannoniers had, for learning the 
management of artillery, only one cannon, which served the 
companies in turn. Since that time they have won their artil- 
lery in the imperial fortresses, and on the field of battle. At 
what epoch, in what country, has the genius of patriotism given 
birth to such prodigies ? 

‘*Sympathy for the Hungarian cause is universal, even amon 
those populations that furnish soldiers to Austria. A few months 
ago, half a battalion of Hungarians, having fallen into the hands 
of the Imperialists, were sent prisoners toSalzburg. The recep- 
tion they received from the inhabitants alarmed the government, 
and it had them transported elsewhere. But wherever they 
arrived, citizens and peasants thronged round them and aided 
their escape, so that, for many weeks, the prisoners were car- 
ried from place to place, none being found sufficiently secure. 
At length they were sent to Italy and placed among the 
Croats. . 

‘Tt is in the destinies of Hungary to defend the cause of the 
world at the same time with her own. John Hunyadi said to his 
soldiers: ‘ We fight for our country and for Christianity.” With 
not less justice, Kossuth, in proclaiming the appeal to arms, has 
been able to say: ‘This contest is not a combat between two 
hostile camps, but a struggle of tyranny against liberty. ..... 
If the Russians succeed in conquering our country, the result 
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will be subjection for all the people of Europe. To arms! for 
us and for all!” 

‘** May God bless this noble country, which, in the midst of the 
prostration of our Europe, upholds alone and so gloriously the 
standard of liberty. 


“A. De GERANDO.”’ 


The letter addressed to M. Noel on the 28th of July 
was the last received from M. De Gerando by his friends, 
before the final disappointment of his hopes. The follow- 
ing was written after the catastrophe in Hungary. It is 
addressed to a near relative : — 


“ Augsburg, 5 September, 1849. 

“© My dear : [ write only to reassure you on my account, 
to tell you that I am neither killed nor hung. This is all I have 
of consoling to say to you. Everywhere only sadness and dis- 
asters. 

‘* You know I waited some days in Silesia, and was then con- 
ducted into Hungary. I fell into the midst of a body of partisan 
horsemen, who had come to carry off a convoy. The man who 
led me knew at what hour they were to arrive at the place to 
which he conducted me. As I had not come to take up the pro- 
fession of partisan soldier, I sought to join Dembinski, whom I 
know, as you are aware, and to whose staff I wished to attach 
myself, to write the history of the campaign. I was on my way 
to join him, when I learned that all was over! You will never 
know what anguish for me is in those three words ! 

‘‘There was then a general dispersion, and I rejoined my 
party of smugglers, who have brought me out of the country in 
the same way that they carried me into it. 

‘¢] have nothing to fear here. [am not sick. Only, as with 
me the moral is all, I am no longer what I was a month ago. 

‘¢T do not yet know what I shall do. I cannot go to Hungary 
now. Our enemies are masters there. Before all, I have need 
of repose, moral and physical. There are near here some min- 
eral springs, unknown baths, where I shall see no one, and 
where I shall establish myself for the present, if I can remain in 
one place. Write to me, addressing your letter to ‘ 
at Munich. Send my letter to A Write to M. and to D. 
I shall write to them later, when I am myself again. I have no 
news from Transylvania. 

*¢ Adieu! I embrace you tenderly. 














‘© AUGUSTE.” 
A fortnight later he writes to the same friend : — 
¢ Tell 





that the Hungarian clergy have shown them- 
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selves very patriotic in this war. The Austrians have hung sev- 
enteen priests, guilty of having preached the holy war against 
the Russians, in which they obeyed, not only their duty as citi- 
zens, but also the commands of the archbishops and bishops of 
Hungary, their superiors. ‘wo curates,—I do not give you 
their names, because for that I must look through my papers — 
but I will print all that, — by special favor, had their punishment 
commuted, and, instead of being hung, were condemned to be 
publicly whipped. One died before the end of the execution. 
The other, while he was under treatment, after the infliction of 
the punishment. Compare this with the magnificent conduct of 
the Hungarians, who during the whole war never shot any of 
their Austrian prisoners, while the Austrians, on their part, never 
ceased to hang the Hungarian prisoners. The men who gave 
this noble example to the world are now blowing out their 
brains to escape torture! Behold now how they save society 
and virtue in the great party of order! ” 


The following is addressed to M. Dumesnil: — 


** Nuremberg, 14 September. 

** My first moment of calm, after a month of agitation, I 
employ in writing to you, dear friend: You will have had news 
of me from my sister. Previously you had a letter from me, 
and Noel also. Ah! that was in the season of hope. ‘Those 
were the radiant days. All that has passed away very quickly, 
alas ! 

*‘ T wish to tell you, in a few words, what happened to me in 
the interval during which you received no letter from me. I 
must then infandum renovare dolorem. But to whom should I 
tell it, if not to you ? 

** Did I write to you that, after a prolonged delay in a Silesian 
village, I received, one fine morning, notice that I was to pass 
the frontier? I passed it, in effect, with a convoy of flour, 
which I conducted in company with a number of wagoners. The 
convoy was seized. This had been agreed upon. And I found 
myself in the midst of a corps of partisans, enfans perdus, of the 
division of the army which was manceuvring in the borders of 
the forest of Bakony. I shall never forget the few days I passed 
in the midst of these brave cavaliers. All was then joy and 
hope, We were ignorant of the sufferings and checks of the 
main army, which was contending, far from there, with fourfold 
superior forces. ‘The continued spectacle of so much courage 
and patriotism intoxicated me. This life of writer upon horse- 
back, which satisfied all my tastes at the same time, opened 
to me an enchanted world. - I blessed everything, even to the 
bullet, which, in carrying me off, would send to heaven a soul 
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that overflowed. I passed fifteen days under the charm. But 
as, in effect, I had not come to lead the life of a partisan soldier, 
to carry off convoys and arrange surprises, I tried to find Gen- 
eral Dembinski. I had known him at Paris, and | intended to 
attach myself to him, to write the history of the war. I set off 
to join him, and was four days on my road, when I learned the 
capitulation of Gérgei. All was over then! Ah, God preserve 
you, my friend, from such a shock, from such a torture! It is 
something crushing, as would be the fall of the heavens upon 
your shoulders. I was for some days completely annihilated. 
Every one went his own way, as he could. I succeeded in 
rejoining my men, who left me beyond the frontier. As to news 
from my family, that was not to be thought of. The great Rus- 
sian army separated me from Transylvania. And even now I 
know nothing ! 

* Since that time, I have been wandering about in Germany 
like a troubled spirit. I wished to take the water, in a little ob- 
scure town. I could not remain stationary. In spite of myself 
I must return to Hungary. Why? you will ask me. Ido not 
know myself. I made the attempt. I took the precaution to 
facilitate my journey by letters of recommendation to men of 
the Austrian police. In every city there are some who belong 
tous. It was in’ this way I learned, the very moment I set my 
foot on Austrian soil, that a rumor was circulating among the 
agents to the effect that I had been arrested. They gave me so 
many particulars in regard to my changes of dress and name, 
and in regard to my route, that I was convinced that the authori- 
ties did me the honor to take an interest in me. Independently 
of the other complaints they might have against me, there was 
always on the carpet that old story that I have already told you. 
I am convicted of having distributed fabulous sums among the 
people of Pest, on the 15th of March, 1848, and of having 
made the revolution. ‘There are people who have seen me! If 
I had any share in the movements in Hungary, I feel it to be to 
my honor; and I can only pardon those miserable men who 
believe that influence is to be obtained only by base means. 
For the rest, it may seem to you strange, but I find, even in my 
sufferings, a certain satisfaction. My conscience is clear. | 
have done my duty, and if all were to do over again, I would do 
the same again. 

‘‘] set off to-morrow. I cannot remain anywhere. I take a 
dislike to every place in which I stop, I do not wish to do this 
injustice to our Nuremberg. 

‘“‘ My warmest regards to M. Michelet and to Madame D——. 
1 embrace my nephew on his two cheeks.” 


M. Dumesnil and M. Noel had already written to him 
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to offer their sympathy and support, as soon as they 
knew to what place to direct their letters, without wait- 
ing to hear directly from him. They felt as he did, that 
the fall of Hungary was the fall of the liberal cause in 
Europe. He received letters from both these friends a 
few days after he had sent the one we have just given. 
We cannot refuse ourselves the satisfaction of laying 
before .our readers these letters, which show so well the 
character of the friendship that united these three gener- 
ous young men. M. Noel writes: — 


** 13 September, 1849. 

‘Courage, my friend. Do not let yourself be cast down. 
Remember the words of the angel in that hour of universal 
gloom: Nolite expavescere. Recover only such strength as you 
need to return to us, and we will restore you. Alfred and I 
will be the good Samaritan for you. We will perhaps give you 
back hope. Do not say no, my friend, but come. Come and 
read what Alfred has been writing for you, and a certain pam- 
phlet on the affairs of Italy, and the life I have been writing for 
you of my old Rabelais. He had seen all his friends perish in 
the fires of the Inquisition, he had seen all his hopes deceived, 
and yet, in his last days, he still repeated with faith, ‘La fin de 
toute destinée est bonne puis qu’il y a un Dieu’; and these words 
of Saint Paui were incessantly on his lips: ‘If God is for us, 
who can be against us?’ 

** Come, my friend, to tell us of your sufferings, your anguish ; 
to speak to us of your family. 

“‘ | have not courage to talk to you of my flowers. I have let 
them grow as they would, since your departure, all neglected. 
My garden is sad, and, in truth, I like it better so at this moment. 

‘Tf your ill health detains you some time at Munich, at least 
write. 

‘ All here are expecting you. We wish to tend you. It is 
our delight and our right. What physicians, where you are, can 
know your malady better than we? Come; we have many 
things to tell you; many new consolations to offer you in your 
new griefs, my poor friend. Come and see what a great heart 
manifests itself more and more in Alfred. Come, he will take 
you into this heart, and you will bless God. 

“¢ What shall I say to you? Life is only possible now through 
friendship. Come to us, and you will find it inexhaustible, inde- 
fatigable as misfortune, but more durable. Many painful things, 
during these last ten years, have happened to Alfred and to me. 
But we have always remained true to each other. We have 
been strengthened one by the other. 
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‘¢ All that seems to perish and vanish from this world, we find 
again in the heart of a friend. A simple look, a word, a pres- 
sure of the hand, can restore, in an instant, many lost things. 
Nothing is lost. ‘There is in the world a universal Conservator. 
It is God, whom we will bless together on your return. 

‘* You will find that we have given the vacations to work ; and 
all that we have done, we have done thinking of you. And we 
have had, Alfred and I, long conversations about you, while we 
were walking in my garden. 

‘* We have often journeyed one to the other, this summer, 
mingling our poor Penates at pleasure. Would not this life be 
good and salutary for you?) My mother often speaks of you. 
She would be glad to know you. My father and your nephew 
will overwhelm you with questions, but among us you will soon 
find voice to answer them, and to repeat in chorus with me the 
words of Martin Francis: ‘The end of every destiny is good, 
since there is a God.’ 

** Yours, from my heart, brother and friend, 
* Your Evckne.” 


M. Dumesnil’s letter is as follows :— 


** 15 September, 1849. 

‘* My friend, how can you leave us without news of you, ata 
time when we all have so much need of our friendship to sustain 
us? That alone can tell you, can persuade you, that all is not 
at an end. 

** When the news came to us, Noel was with us. We felt 
ourselves united with you as in one heart. We had your 
thoughts, your griefs, but we were together, and we consoled 
each other. We continued to have hope for you, and for our 
country. 

*‘ My friend, each one of us, taken separately, isolated from 
the others, appears feeble, but we do not ourselves know of what 
we are capable united. God, who has given us to each other, 
alone knows this. I never felt this truly until since this misfor- 
tune. Come to us, my friend. Every day we have hoped to 
see you arrive. Return, 1 conjure you, here, where are your 
hopes, your faith, in the midst of your friends. Shut yourself 
up, if you will, from the rest of the world, but open yourself to 
those who love you, and who believe in you. 

‘‘] pray you to return to our family, because I think you 
cannot rejoin Madame De Gerando. If it is thus, do not hesi- 
tate. Do not remain thus separated from those who are dear to 
you, and who are so necessary to you at this moment. 

‘““Give us news of you. The letter to your sister, which 
enables me to write, leaves me in too painful an uncertainty in 
regard to you and yours. 
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‘Do not forget that there is in France one place which hope 
has never deserted. It is Vascceuil. 

“‘T am too much troubled to-day to write anything which can 
do you good, but I desire ardently to do so. 

“T have worked much this summer thinking of you. Your 
friendship has done me so much good all this year ! 

‘¢ My friend, no work could be more worthy of you, than to 
write the history of these events. It is a pious work, which will 
support you until better times come. Do not leave to others what 
you alone can do. Give to these heroes, to these martyrs, the 
only reparation they can now receive. Vindicate their memory 
with the generations to come. 

‘If you were with us, you would have all the incitement you 
would need for executing such a work. If it be possible, come 
directly to Vasceeuil. I will remain there with you until No- 
vember. You might even pass the winter there. 

** Your brother, 
“© ALFRED.” 


M. Dumesnil writes again : — 


*‘ Vasceuil, 18 September. 

Yes, my friend, through you we have merited to be happy 
still, to see the justification of our consciences. I cannot tell you 
how dear you are to us. You have suffered for us. Our life 
was easy, calm, sheltered; yours full of peril, and, in these last 
days, of anguish. You have completed us, you have given us 
what was wanting to us, the life of action. 

*“‘T have long wished to say these things to you, my friend. I 
love you as I do, because I feel myself heroic, full of sacrifices, 
of works, through you. What my nature refused me has been 
accomplished by you. You are our right to live, for we have 
acted through you. Return to us then, my friend, that we may 
console you. We are wounded with you, but we are proud of 
you, and we can say, that as long as there are young men upon 
the earth to believe what you have believed, to love what you 
have loved, there is no need to despair; the future is not closed. 

**] often wish I could hold your son on my knees and tell him 
all I feel, all I know of his father. I would thus inspire in him 
something better than hatred of our enemies, the force to over- 
come them by vital works. 

* You will never know all you have done for us. During your 
residence at Paris, I had no other desire than to receive your in- 
spiration. Why cannot I receive it again,— see you again, hear 
you, press your hand? It seems to me we should both be bet- 
ter. Believe me, we shall neither of us be well far from the 
other. We need each other’ssupport. In the midst of so many 
failures and disappointments, we both have faith. As soon as 
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you have news of Madame De Gerando, write to us. We count 
upon very frequent letters.” 


M. De Gerando was at Leipsic when these letters 
reached him. He writes in reply :— 


*¢ 24 September, 1849. 

‘Dear friends, dear brothers, how much good your letters 
do me! Ihave just received the last, dated the 18th. I had 
shortly before received Noel’s, which was sent to me from Mu- 
nich. Yes, it is in the midst of you I ought to be, not only to 
receive consolation, but to make myself better and more worthy 
at this moment that I feel in myself an immense energy. I 
wrote lately that we would bring up our children in the hatred of 
our enemies, Alfred answers, We will do better, we will inspire 
in them the force to overcome them. No reasoning could be 
more powerful than such a word to draw me to Vasceeuil. We 
shall soon see each other again. Ifit were not for my sad health, 
which still requires frequent change of air, and for the impossi- 
bility of going farther from Hungary without knowing the fate 
of so many brave hearts I have left in danger, I should be al- 
ready on my way. 

“‘] hasten to tell you that I have received a letter from my 
wife, dated the 28th of August. She is well, and so are the 
children. She made an attempt to come to me some weeks ago, 
but was obliged to return upon her steps without having been 
able to quit Hungary. I fear that, if she renews her attempt, 
she will be arrested at Vienna. For you know that the Austrians 
revenge themselves by imprisoning the wives of the proscribed, 
and even their widows. But I hope the French ambassador will 
furnish her with the means of quitting Vienna. My little daugh- 
ter has written me three lines of the prettiest writing. But it 
seems the brave Attila has not this aptitude. He likes to run 
about, and his whole stock of learning consists in some patriotic 
songs which he recites. I reply to his mother, that this child 
seems to me superb, and I hope he will grow up as he is. 

**] count upon the Life of Rabelais, upon the work on Italy. 
You will give me all that when we meet again. Here, I have 
given up reading. I go as much as possible inthe sun. Unfor- 
tunately, my walks are on the field of the battle of Leipsic. .... 

‘To-morrow I goto Weimar. But address your letters to this 
place. A bookseller of my acquaintance will forward them to 
me. Give me news of youall. Ihave received nothing from 
M. Michelet. Thanks, my nephew Guiscard, for thy lines. I 
answer with one which tells thee I embrace thee on thy two 
‘rosy cheeks. 


** Adieu, dear friends, great and small. To you my best 
friendship. 


“A, De G.” 
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Neither the sustaining sympathy of his friends, nor his 
own ardent desire for continued usefulness, could enable 
De Gerando to recover from the shock he had received. 
When this last letter was written he was already too ill 
to undertake the journey to France. He left Leipsic for 
Dresden, and here he was obliged to ask medical advice. 
M. Achille De Gerando, of Nancy, apprised of the illness 
of his brother, hastened to Dresden, and, alarmed by the 
gravity of his symptoms, wrote to Madame De Gerando 
to warn her of the calamity which threatened her. 

On the morning of the day that the letter containing 
this intelligence arrived at Hosszufalva, Madame De 
Gerando had gone with her children to visit the tomb of 
her parents. On her way she stopped to gather a forget- 
me-not which grew in her path. The root came with 
the flower. She planted it on the consecrated spot. 
When she turned away, leaving this memorial of affec- 
tion to testify for her in her absence, a voice in her heart 
told her she had placed her last offering on her parents’ 
grave. As she approached the house a messenger came 
towards her bearing the letter which called her to the 
bedside of her dying husband. She lost no time in 
obeying the summons. ‘There was reason to apprehend 
some delay on the road from difficulties in regard to 
passports, but she was so fortunate as to surmount all 
obstacles, and arrived in Dresden in time to solace the 
last weeks of her husband’s life. 

On the first interview which M. De Gerando had with 
his children after this long separation, a touching inci- 
dent took place. Immediately before his departure from 
Hosszufalva in 1848, his birthday had been celebrated. 
On the morning of that day his two children, dressed in 
white, and holding each an end of a long garland of 
flowers which their mother had woven for them, stationed 
themselves near his bedside to await his waking. As 
soon as he perceived them, and made a sign to them to 
approach, the little boy addressed him in some verses 
which his mother had written for him, and which his sis- 
ter had taught him. When now, after this long separa- 
tion, the child entered his father’s presence, and saw him 
extended upon his couch, the former scene and the lavish . 
encomiums that had rewarded his efforts, came back upon 
his memory, and, thinking to delight his father once 
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more, he approached the bed, and began the recitation of 
some patriotic verses, beginning, 


*Szulo foldem szép hatara.” * 


The child did not miss the expected reward of praise 
and caresses, but his innocent words had reopened the 
wounds of his father’s heart. “ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ I 
have so loved this poor Hungary, this people so great 
and generous!” 

Madame De Gerando forbore as much as possible to 
speak to him of Hungary, but his thoughts dwelt con- 
stantly upon it. He would ask, from time to time, the 
fate of one and another of his friends who had remained 
exposed to the vengeance of Austria. ‘The mournful si- 
lence which answered his questions told him all. 

The sister of M. De Gerando had arrived at Dresden 
a few days before his wife. Their united cares alleviated 
the sufferings of his last days. He revived a little after 
the arrival of his family, but the hopes which this tem- 
porary amendment awakened proved delusive. He died 
on the 8th of December. 

M. Dumesnil received the news of his friend’s death 
at Paris on the 15th of December. He communicated it 
to M. Noel in the following letter, written on the 16th. 


** Sunday, 16 December. 

‘“* My Frizenp, — Your sad presentiments were well founded ; 
but, as it often happens, you were mistaken in their object...... 
We shall never see again our friend, our brother, De Gerando. 
I received the fatal news yesterday. I have not yet mentioned 
itto any one. I did not meet Touillon yesterday, and I could 
not speak of it to indifferent persons. I wished, too, to commu- 
nicate to you, before any one else, the loss we have met. You 
alone know how much I have lost, how much we have lost. 

‘** May his soul remain with us! May he sustain us always 
until we rejoin him ! 

** He could not have received my last letter. In that he would 
have felt my friendship yet once more before death. I regret 
he did not have the few lines from Adéle, full of the tenderness 
of a sister. 


**O my friend, if I could but talk with you! My heart would 





*« Fair borders of my native land.” 
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open itself; we should feel that he is more united to us than 
ever. 

“Jt is a great effort for me to give my lecture on Tuesday. 
But this noble young man has taught me to sacrifice all to duty ; 
and how short the time given to us in this world ! 

‘Let us be more than ever worthy of our friendship. | 
promise him, I promise you, to make greater efforts over myself, 
and not to suffer myself to yield to a fruitless discouragement. 

‘¢ My friend, I love you more with each loss that visits me. 

‘© ALFRED.” 


M. Noel writes in reply : — 


“Your letter overwhelms me, my poor friend. I had always 
persuaded myself that this misfortune was impossible. On 
reading the first lines of your letter, I did not divine whose death 
you were going to announce to me. In an instant all the per- 
sons whom we love passed rapidly before my imagination except 
him. Those words, ‘ our brother,’ revealed all to me at once. 

, “I cannot tell you how I had accustomed myself to the idea 
of having him always associated with us in all we should do, and 
how proud I was of it..... : - 

‘“‘ My friend, we know indeed that such a soul cannot cease to 
exist. But for us it is terrible to think, that, in all this life, we 
shall never see him more, shall never hear him more, shall not 
‘have his noble look to guide us. 

*¢ T could have wished that, at least, before his death he could 
have thanked you for the book you are about to give to the 
world. Without doubt he knows more than we all now. Dear 
Alfred, he has no need of our books, but you, you will not have 
the pressure of his hand to thank and encourage you. May his 
spirit at least be with you: you are worthy of it. 

‘‘] beg you to communicate to me everything you hear con- 
cerning him, his wife and children. Did Madame De Gerando 
arrive in time tosee him? I beg you also to tell me whether a 
lithograph will not be taken from the portrait by Touillon. 

‘| am expecting the proofs of your new work with impatience. 
We must work, my friend: everything teaches us this. 

‘‘ My parents are well, and sympathize deeply in our grief for 
our friend. I shall always regret that they did not know him. 

‘My dear Alfred, you will do me a great favor if you will 
send me the letter in which you received this news. I will re- 
turn it immediately. 

** Adieu! Excuse me for writing so ill. I am overwhelmed. 
For some days I had been sad without being able to discover the 
cause..... Write to me as soon as possible. 


“ EuGENE.” 
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M. Michelet, in the first lecture which he delivered 
at the Collége de France, after the death of M. De 


Gerando, offered a tribute to the memory of his young 
friend. 


‘In the profound grief with which the late European disasters 
have filled our soul, when the pen was falling from our hands, 
we have consulted our friends present or absent; our proscribed 
friends, above all, our dead friends. And this is the reply we 
receive from them. When France abandons herself, it is that 
she does not know herself. The greatest service that can be 
rendered to Europe is to restore to France its true past, the his- 
tory of the Revolution, obscured by the enemies of liberty, ob- 
scured even by the talent of its poet-historians. In whatever 
condition France may be, the cause of the world is always in 
France. There is always carried on the battle of light and 
darkness. We have then persisted in the midst of our trials. 
Wounded to the heart, we do not the less continue to teach in 
our books the history of the Republic, its moral in this chair. 

** Only a short time ago, on the 21st of June last, I still saw 
on these seats a young man whom we have lost: Auguste De 
Gerando, author of many important works upon Hungary, who 
has served Hungary both in his life and his death. 

** Let us call him by his triple name : De Gerando — Barberi 
— Teleki. He was French by his father, Roman by his mother, 
and by his marriage Hungarian. You have almost all read 
the brilliant articles that he has published in the National. You 
know his works less, perhaps, the labors with which he filled 
his short career, and the self-devotion which has crowned it. M. 
De Gerando has written two works, one on Transylvania, where 
he lived, the other on the past of Hungary. 

‘¢In the first of these works he has unveiled an Oriental world 
which was unknown to us. In the second he has shown us that 
these distant people were not wholly foreign to us; that, by po- 
litical sympathy, they were ourselves. He has made known to 
us a precious, inestimable fact, that in this unknown Hungary 
we have had our martyrs, that Hungarians have laid their heads 
on the block for our revolution. 

‘The book of M. De Gerando has revealed to us also the 
truly admirable efforts that, in these later times, the Hungarian 
nobility has made to descend, to establish equality, surpassing, 
by the generosity of its sacrifices, the dreams of the most ad- 
vanced minds. The East of Europe has shown itself at a height 
of generosity which the West, let us confess it, is far from having 
attained. Men have been seen there more eager to despoil them- 
selves of honors and wealth, than they are elsewhere to preserve 
them. 
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‘“‘ The intimate and dear ties which unite France and Hungary 
M. De Gerando has renewed by his books, and by the active 
part he took in the Parisian press, disputing the ground, inch by 
inch, with the falsehoods of absolutist Europe. 

‘“‘ Frail in health, already warned of danger by his physicians, 
he did not the less, when the hour arrived, make the last sacrifice 
to his adopted country. He decided, without any influence from 
his friends, as he ought to have decided. He died of his fa- 
tigues, immediately after the recent events. 

*‘ In the manly friendship which we had for him, we will say 
he has fulfilled our expectations and our wishes. He died 
at thirty years, and in this short life he has had the triple 
good fortune to be a man of speculation, of the press, and of 
action. If he had lived for a century, what could he have done 
more ? 

** Signal, almost unique glory! He has had the happiness to 
become a link between the East and France. That glory which 
Mickiewicz has legitimately by the greatness of his genius, this 
young man, in so short a life, has divided with him. 

,“ Enviable death! In no way to be deplored, God grant 
such to us all! It is said that our youth have little faith, that 
they will nothing, can do nothing. It4s well that they can give 
to these unjust words such brilliant refutations.” 


Madame De Gerando left Dresden for Paris in the 
spring of 1850, in order to fulfil the wishes of her hus- 
band, who desired to have his children educated in 
France. Since that time, with the exception of an oc- 
casional absence in the country for change of air, she has 
continued to live at Paris, in great retirement, receiving 
only the visits of a small circle of attached friends. She 
has employed her leisure in preparing some books for the 
instruction and amusement of children. They are writ+ 
ten in Hungarian, and were originally intended only for 
her own children. ‘They have never been published, but 
as it was thought by her friends that they might be useful 
to other Hungarian children, like hers, in exile, a certain 
number of copies were printed. We believe we cannot 
more fitly conclude this article than by giving, from the 
last volume, recently completed, a little poem, entitled, 
“ Prayer of the Exiled Hungarian Children.” 


**Q Thou, our God, look down in mercy 
Upon this little exiled band, 
Who, far from their own household altars, 
Kneel to Thee in the strangers’ land. 











1855.]} Prayer of Young Exiles. 
‘* For our dear country we implore Thee : 
See where she sits in grief alone, 
Silent and bowed. Do thou, O Father ! 

Have pity, though the world have none. 






















** We know her cause is just and holy : 
Must it not then be dear to Thee ? 
Yet, while she mourns, her tyrants triumph. 
O God, permit it not to be! 


a) - ss commana 


boa 


‘** Already long, too long, she suffers : 
O let at length thy justice wake ! 
Let our dear land in joy and freedom 
Her children to her heart retake. 


rorpenns 


‘¢ But if we still are doomed to wander, 
Waiting for the atoning day, 
Let not our country’s dear remembrance 
From our young bosoms fade away. 


‘“‘ Grant, Father, that this cherished country, 
Forbidden to our waking eyes, 
With her clear skies and blooming meadows 
In sleep may on our visions rise. 


LS et RR ETD 


‘“*O let the bird of passage bring us 
News of that land, the fairest, best ! 

Has he not known, in distant wandering, 

Grief for the far, deserted nest ? 


Bet Mets SI AIT 


‘** Grant that the spirit of our nation 

May never in us so decline, 
That we may live content in safety, 

And see our land in bondage pine. 






‘** But, wheresoe’er thy hand shall lead us, 
Still may we hold her griefs our own, — 

Our own her hopes; nor let us covet 

A joy that smiles for us alone. 






‘** May we the memory of her martyrs 
Undimmed within our hearts retain. 
Ready, like them, for her to perish, 
O God! but not, like them, in vain!” 


38 * 
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Art. V.—THE FOUR HALCYON POINTS OF THE YEAR. 


Four points divide the skies, 

Traced by the Augur’s staff in days of old : — 

“The spongy South,” the hard North gleaming cold, 
And where days set and rise. 


Four seasons span the year : — 
The flowering Spring, the Summer’s ripening glow, 
Autumn with sheaves, and Winter in its snow; 
Each brings its separate cheer. 


Four halcyon periods part, 
With gentle touch, each season into twain, 
Spreading o’er all in turn their gentle reign. 
O mark them well, my heart ! 


Janus! the first is thine. 
After the freezing solstice locks the ground ; — 
When the keen blasts, that moan or rave around, 
Show not one softening sign ; — 


It interposes then. 

The air relents ; the ices thaw to streams; 

A mimic Spring shines down with hazy beams, 
Ere Winter roars again. 


Look thrice four weeks from this. 
The vernal days are rough in our stern clime ; 
Yet fickle April wins a mellow time, 

Which chilly May shall miss. 


Another term is run. 
She comes again, — the peaceful one, — though less 
Or needed or perceived in summer dress, — 

Half lost in the bright sun ; — 


‘ Yet then a place she finds, 
And all beneath the sultry calm lies hush ; — 
Till o’er the chafed and darkening ocean rush 
The squally August winds. 


Behold her yet once more, 
And O how beautiful! Late in the wane 
Of the dishevelled year; when hill and plain 
Have yielded all their store ; — 
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When the leaves thin and pale — 
And they not many — tremble on the bough; 
Or, noisy in their crisp decay, e’en now 

Roll to the sharpening gale ; — 


In smoky lustre clad, 
Its warm breath flowing in a parting hymn, 
The “ Indian Summer” upon Winter’s rim 
Looks on us sweetly sad. 


So with the Year of Life. 
An Ordering Goodness helps its youth and age, 
Posts quiet sentries midway every stage, 

And gives it truce in strife. 


The Heavenly Providence, 
With varying methods, but a steady hold, 
Doth trials still with mercies interfold, 
For human soul and sense. 


The Father that ’s above 
Remits, assuages ; still abating one 
Of all the stripes due to the ill that ’s done, 
In his compassionate love. 


Help Tuov our wayward mind 
To own Thee constantly in all our states, — 
The world of Nature and the world of Fates, — 
Forbearing, tempering, kind. 





Art. VI.—IN MEMORIAM. —REV. JAMES FLINT, D.D. 


WE have been called of late, with sad frequency, to 
record the removal from their earthly labors of gifted and 
much-loved brethren in the faith of Christ and the work 
of the ministry. Another venerated name is here added 
to the never-completed list; and it becomes our sorrow- 
ful office to gather up the memories of which that name 
will stand henceforth as the representative. 

Dr. Flint was born in the town of Reading, in this 
State, on the 10th of December, 1779, and died at his 
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residence in Salem, on Sunday evening, March 4, 1855, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

Blessed in parents by whom his religious nurture 
could not have been neglected, reared amid the sober 
virtues of rural life, and in the rugged simplicity of a 
home in which competence was the daily reward of in- 
dustry and frugality, trained for the university under the 
tuition and religious guidance of his parish minister, the 
Rev. Eliab Stone, his mind received an inclination, 
while he was yet a youth, towards that profession which, 
for the period of nearly half a century, he afterwards so 
highly adorned. Of his parents, and the influence of 
their Christian character on his young heart, he retained 
through life the most grateful recollections. The fol- 
lowing lines, composed by him, whilst they reveal the 
father’s worth, illustrate also the tender piety of the 
son. 


** Beneath this marble mouldering lie 
The relics of a meek, good man, 
Who let no day pass useless by, — 

Who closed it well as he began. 


‘* Fixing his aims and hopes on high, 
He sought by faith and daily prayer 
To walk with God, in Christ to die, — 
And rise through him, salvation’s heir. 


‘‘ Firm ‘in his hope and blest belief, 

He longed to wake from life’s sad dream ; 
And lo! at length, a ripened sheaf, 

He ’s gathered to the Great Supreme.” 


At the age of eighteen, bearing in his bosom the seeds 
of faith and Christian virtue, which the grace of God 
through parental hands had sowed, the youth entered 
Harvard College. Either the state of his health, or his 
narrow circumstances, obliged him to be absent for con- 
siderable periods during his college course ; but, notwith- 
standing these interruptions, he maintained a highly re- 
spectable rank as a scholar, and was graduated with honor 
in the distinguished class of 1802. His genial and affec- 
tionate disposition, his yivacity and humor, his poetic 
fancy, his fluent speech, made him at once a favorite 
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with his classmates, and were the foundation of an at- 
tachment which, continuing unabated in the breasts of 
the survivors till the day of his death, was a perpetual 
sunshine on the path of his life. 

During his academic course, the early inclination of 
his mind to the sacred profession grew into a ripe pur- 
pose and a solemn consecration. On leaving college, 
after being engaged a year or two as principal of an 
academy at Andover, his studies meanwhile taking the 
direction of his subsequent calling, and after spending 
some time as a student of theology with the late Dr. 
Bates, then of Dedham, he was invited, by repeated and 
most urgent calls, to settle in the ministry of the Con- 
gregational Society in East Bridgewater. ‘I'o these 
pressing solicitations he at length yielded, and was or- 
dained on the 29th of October, 1806. By the greater 
part of this large parish he was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm ; but a small minority, offended by the liberality of 
his opinions, and the boldness with which they were ad- 
vanced, soon seceded, and, associating themselves with 
persons of similar views near the borders of an adjoining 
town, formed a new Calvinistic society. From the begin- 
ning of his ministry, Dr. Flint was a decided Unitarian. 
He had been educated in the old system of the churches 
of New England, and had implicitly received its faith; 
but his studies in preparation for his chosen work had 
revealed to him a more excellent way, and he therefore 
began his preaching, “ not uncertainly, as one that beat- 
eth the air,” but with that confidence which the truth 
inspires in him whom it has made free. He never sailed 
under the wavering and doubtful line between Calvinism 
and Unitarianism, where so many good and true men of 
his day, who afterwards became lights in our Church, 
were for a time becalmed and befogged. A Unitarian 
from study, from the consent of his whole moral nature, 
and especially from a profound sympathy with the spirit 
of his Master and with the conceptions and teachings of 
the earliest disciples, with never a lurch towards the 
errors of what is called Orthodoxy, his preaching, whilst 
it was denounced on one side as heretical and danger- 
ous, was received on the other, not only in his own 
parish, but wherever he was heard, as good tidings of 
great joy, and his occasional presence in the neighboring 
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pulpits was hailed by the more intelligent hearers as a 
particular felicity. Yet he was not a controversial 
preacher, nor a combative one. He felt that, while it 
was good to prove his religion to be true, it was better 
to cause it to be loved. His habitual preaching was 
practical, devotional, impressive, evangelical. He played 
upon the highest sentiments and deepest sympathies of 
the heart, as upon the strings of a divine instrument. 
His reputation advanced rapidly, till none in the region 
stood before him; while his talents, scholarship, social 
qualities, dignified and courteous bearing, joined to his 
special gifts for the pulpit, made him one of the most 
beloved, as well as eminent, men of the Old Colony. 

In the spring of the year 1821, Dr. Flint, to the deep 
and lasting regret of his parishioners, resigned his min- 
istry in East Bridgewater. He was led to take this step 
in consequence of the inadequacy of his salary to the 
support of his large family, and the depressing effect of 
that circumstance on his head and heart. Soon after, he 
accepted an invitation to become the minister of the 
East Society in Salem, then recently vacated by the 
death of the Rev. William Bentley, D.D. Carrying with 
him to his new sphere the cordial affection and best 
wishes of his late people, whenever he returned to visit 
them the gathering to hear him was like an ordination 
occasion, and the friendly greetings were many and 
warm. He entered on his labors at Salem with the 
prestige of a distinguished name. From the somewhat 
peculiar position, theological and political, of his imme- 
diate predecessor, and the very marked influence of his 
life and ministry upon his people, the new relations of 
Dr. Flint were at first not wholly free from difficulty and 
embarrassment. Yet, through the patience of faith, and 
the gentle persuasions, in private life, of a heart kindled 
with the love of Christ, together with the power and 
earnestness of his public ministrations, he gradually 
overcame them, and for many years enjoyed the satis- 
faction of seeing in his people a growing interest in that 
type of Christian faith and character which he delighted 
to present to them. His ministry in Salem was unam- 
bitious, faithful, affectionate, devoted to the best interests 
of his flock. He was satisfied with the reputation he 
brought with him, and had no concern to increase and 
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extend it. The most marked thing in his preaching was 
its seriousness. His rebukes of sin in all its forms, es- 
pecially as it fell under his own eye, were pointed and 
severe, though it was manifest to all that they proceeded 
from a deeply religious feeling. If they sometimes awak- 
ened an impatient murmur in the hearer, as birds flutter 
when they are hit, this testified to the truth of his words 
as clearly as, in other cases, that testimony was given in 
the approving response. His appeals to the conscience 
were earnest and affecting. His representations of the 
life to come, in its weal and woe, were most impressive 
and solemn. He had the art of leading the minds of his 
hearers along with him, and of winning their assent to 
his doctrinal positions without the forms of argument, 
through the sympathies of their hearts. Few ever went 
away after hearing his sermons, feeling that they were 
not true. 

Dr. Flint was a firm believer in the supernatural origin 
and authentications of the Christian religion. Although, 
from his friendly nature and ardent admiration of ge- 
nius, especially.when employed on the sublimest of all 
themes, the great mystery of godliness, he was inclined, 
when, a few years ago, opinions contrary to this view 
were introduced amongst us, to receive them at least 
with the charity of an unprejudiced hearing, if not with 
higher favor; yet review, reflection, the wants of his 
soul, and the irresistible flood of evidence, wrought the 
conviction more and more deeply into his mind with 
each year of his advancing life,—which he held to his 
dying day as the anchor of his soul, — that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, and that, by 
the resurrection of Jesus from the grave, the great hope 
of man had received that all-sufficient confirmation 
without which it must ever have remained comparatively 
powerless. ‘This view he failed not to preach and to 
teach, testifying from house to house the grace of God 
in Christ Jesus, and proclaiming from pulpit to pulpit, 
with the trembling utterance of an old man, but with 
the energy and zeal of a youthful apostle, the miracles of 
redeeming love and the unsearchable riches of Christ. It 
must not be understood from this, however, that he 
withdrew his charity and affection from friends holding 
the opposite view. On the contrary, seeing in some of 
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them, as he believed, a better spirit than in many of 
sounder faith, he accorded to them a higher esteem. 
The noble philanthropy in which they were conspicuous 
carried his entire sympathy, and won his profoundest re- 
spect. For he was not one of those teachers of religion 
who believe that they have nothing to do with the great 
philanthropic movements of the age; but by his rights 
as a man he knew that he was entitled, and by his vows 
as a minister he felt that he was required, to give to them 
all the aid of his personal and official influence. 

Being of an extremely nervous temperament, Dr. Flint 
was sensitive to all the little irritations of life. This 
made him often desponding, and gave to many of his 
discourses a melancholy tone; a deeply shaded color 
which it was difficult for those in full health, in the midst 
of abundance, and unused to trial, to reconcile with a 
just view of life. Yet these discourses struck responsive 
chords in many bosoms, and the long-drawn sigh of the 
hearer often attested their foundation in human experi- 
ence. But this was only one of his moods. Starting 
from it at the call of some unexpected enjoyment, and 
opening his eyes upon the manifold and unspeakable 
beauty above and around him, and his ear to the melo- 
dious voices that were everywhere singing great hymns 
to God, and his heart to the innumerable expressions of 
human love and Divine compassion of which he felt him- 
self to be the unworthy object, his lips would glow and 
his face beam with the ardors of a grateful and happy 
soul, and the animated motions of his body give visible 
expression to the depth and intensity of his joy in the 
Lord ; and then they who heard him might have sup- 
posed that he had never felt a pang, or known a day of 
clouds and darkness in all his life. But we must not 
omit to say, that even in his gloomiest moods he never 
lost his hold on the throne of Infinite Love. God was 
ever his refuge, the Divine goodness his untiring theme. 
From all that was painful and disheartening here below, 
he betook himself, by a natural turn of mind, to the ideal 
world of his faith, and there found the repose which, with 
a different temperament, he might perhaps have always 
found on the earth. 

Dr. Flint was remarkable for his social qualities. Few 
men excelled him in the power of rendering himself 
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agreeable in a private circle of friends. He was a bril- 
liant and eloquent talker, of inexhaustible resources in 
wit, memory, and fancy, in thought and fact, and the 
never-failing play of genius. Conversation with a mind 
akin to his own was his delight, — a blessed joy to him. 
It inspired him. He was never so interesting as when 
thus engaged, especially when the subject was one that 
touched the finer sensibilities and roused the best affec- 
tions of his nature. He seemed for the time almost 
another man. He shook off the dust of the earth, and 
appeared as one who walked amidst the stars. The 
hours he spent in this way were his happiest; and it 
was one of his most pleasing and exhilarating anticipa- 
tions, that in the heavenly state this happiness would be 
renewed and prolonged forever. In conversation, unlike 
most eminent talkers, he was never obtrusive and mo- 
nopolizing, never assuming and imperious. He listened 
well. He was always courteous and good-natured to- 
wards an opponent, and patient of contradiction even 
from those on whom a becoming modesty would have 
imposed silence. 

Our friend was a man of very decided literary tastes, 
which he had cultivated by much reading and by famil- 
iarity with the best authors. There was scarcely a de- 
partment of literature in which he did not feel himse!f at 
home, and in reference to which his observations were 
not at once interesting and instructive, exhibiting both 
the judgment of a cultivated intellect and the more sub- 
tile discriminations of a quickened and sanctified heart. 
Yet he had few books of any kind; he had no system in 
his reading; he always preferred conversation to study ; 
and every one acquainted with his habits was left to 
wonder how he acquired that various learning, gathered 
from the past and garnered in books, and that extensive 
knowledge of contemporaneous literature, of which he 
was so evidently the master. From this it might be in- 
ferred that he had not the patience and application to 
elaborate and finish the productions of his own pen. 
And it is true.. His printed volumes do not represent 
his genius and abilities. However excellent, every reader 
acquainted with him knows —as he himself knew — that 
he might have made them better. His ordinary preach- 
ing was better than anything he published; forhe preached 
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not from the manuscript before him altogether, but from 
the action of his higher nature at the time; and of these 
spontaneous gushings — often the richest and most effec- 
tive portions of the discourse — nothing remained but the 
impression, not even the memory. We mention this, not 
as detracting from his merit, but as showing a peculiarity 
of his make which we should hesitate to pronounce un- 
favorable to his immediate usefulness, however it might 
affect his rank as an author. 

It has already been implied, that Dr. Flint was a 
genuine lover of nature. Whether in its simple forms 
of beauty, in the unfoldings of its innumerable germs, in 
its decorative and its life-sustaining growths, or in the 
majestic and awful proportions of its grandeur and 
sublimity, it stirred his soul to the depth:; filled him 
with gratitude, wonder, and joy; often lifted him into an 
ecstasy of praise and holy delight. He had an appreci- 
ating eye for God’s handiwork in things small or great; 
in the rose or the river, the moss or the mountain, the 
dew-drop or the deep, the forest or the firmament. He 
had an ear, too, for all nature’s melodies. The tuneful 
rill, the waterfall, the wind breathing softly in the sum- 
mer foliage, the flowers, those “silent hymns,” the sing- 
ing of birds, the grand hallelujahs of sea and storm, — 
these thrilled him with an inexpressible pleasure, which 
the quick alchemy of his religion instantly converted into 
worship. As might be expected, he had an exquisite 
sensibility to music. In his earlier years he bestowed 
much attention on the science, and labored with zeal 
and success to introduce an improved style of singing 
into the churches. In his advanced years, that period 
in life when those inner senses which respond to the 
“ harmony of sweet sounds” are supposed to have lost 
something of their vivacity and acuteness, his relish con- 
tinued with unabated keenness. He failed not to im- 
prove all opportunities for gratifying this passion of his 
soul; and it was the constant pleasure of some of his 
wealthy parishioners to furnish him with the means. At 
the rich entertainments which have been, within a few 
years, not infrequent amongst us, his erect but aged form 
was always seen; and, as the wonderful strains fell 
upon his ear, it would seem, to those who watched the 
fitfully changing expression of his countenance, as though 
the music were alive in him, 
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‘*¢ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,” 
and literally “ dissolving him into ecstasies.” 

In the soul of Dr. Flint music was married to immor- 
tal verse. He knew the poets, and loved them all as 
brothers. He had wings of his own, and soared in their 
company; not indeed reaching the highest heights, but 
rising with easy flights to eminences from which all the 
sublimities and grandeurs of the faculty divine were fully 
discriminated and richly enjoyed. He laughed like a 
child with the poets of mirth and wit; with those that 
sung of human grief and wrong and woe, he cried with 
luxury; and bowed himself down low and adoringly 
with such as touched the solemn keys of religion. ‘The 
ancient poets were as familiar to him as those which 
have attained classic rank in his native tongue; and both 
were called forth from his memory — which seldom lost 
anything once committed to it — with surprising facility 
and aptitude for the present use. Himself a manifold 
man, though in no single quality complete, the humorous 
and witty, the gay and lively, as well as the grave and 
severe, found distinct echoes in his breast. But that 
which pleased him best was the tuneful utterance of 
thoughts and imaginations hallowed by the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost. This was the choice of his own muse. 
His frequentest mood was itself a sacred lyric, a psalm ; 
and nothing was easier for him than to clothe it in num- 
bers rhythmic and melodious. He preferred Hermon, 
with its dew-dripped flowers, to any mountain of “the 
nations,” and not all the earth beside had springs so 
sweet to him as that pure well whence the Son of Man 
gave living water to the thirsting world. Poetry was the 
form he loved best for his private devotions. He has 
been heard to say, that for many years he had never shut 
his eyes for sleep at night without repeating the beautiful 
“Evening Hymn” of Bishop Kenn. ‘“ This was the 
dormitive he took to bedward; after which,” as Sir 
Thomas Browne says, “ he was content to take his leave 
of the sun, and sleep unto the resurrection.” 

We should fail to express our idea of that which was 
highest and best in our departed friend, if we omitted the 
distinct mention of his great and fervent piety. It was a 
“living fount” within him,—the deepest thing. It over- 
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whelmed him at one time with the sense of his unwor- 
thiness, and poured itself out in the strong cries of self- 
abasement and penitence. At another, “it filled him 
“ with all joy and peace in believing,” and famed up in 
gratitude and love to the Giver of all good. We have. 
rarely seen the man in whom the sentiment of piety 
appeared to be more active, or its language more easy 
and natural. It was spontaneous, gushing, bursting forth 
on all occasions, mingling in his conversation, running 
wherever duty called or sympathy led him. It was the 
one overmastering sentiment of his soul. And it was 
formed, it should be added, in the school of Christ. At 
the feet of Jesus he learned its holy lessons; and never 
was it felt with stronger emotion than when quickened 
by the grateful remembrance of his Divine Teacher. 
Through its power he entered into fellowship with 
Christ, giving “thanks to the Father that He had heard 
him,” and lifting up his soul in the all-confiding petition, 
“ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” It was the light 
which shone on all the path of his pilgrimage, from the 
cradle to his dying hour, and never casting brighter radi- 
ance than in 


** The wrestling agony of death and life.” 


It pleased God that the life of our brother should draw 
to its close amid physical sufferings excruciating and 
almost insupportable ; yet his devout confidence was un- 
shaken, and his sharpest paroxysms could only wring 
from him the protestation, “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him”; and, “I know Thou wilt never 
leave me nor forsake me.” At length, after long and 
painful struggle, the prayer of faith was answered, and 
the hour came. The angel of peace paused a little while 
at his couch, to give assurance that it was he, and not 
another, and then gently bore him up on high. It was 
Sunday when he went away, and it was night; night to 
us, but dawn to him, for the evening and the morning 
were. the first day. 

And now, as we look back on his long life, we bless 
God that it was so faithful to Christ and so fruitful oi 
good ; that he gave to the word preached by his servant 
so much of the spirit which quickens, and the unction 
which sanctifies; that he made him a son of consolation 
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to so many in their distresses, and to others, so many, 
a sympathizing friend in their seasons of rejoicing ; and 
that he so endowed him with rare and excellent gifts as 
to render him an ornament of society, an eminent teacher 
and guide, a workman that needed not to be ashamed. 
We bid him farewell with sorrow, for he was our friend 
and fellow-laborer, and we loved him well! But memory 
unites with hope to comfort our hearts, and the declara- 
tion of the Saviour, “ Because I live, ye shall live also,” 
which was his final stay, is our assurance that we shall 
soon see him again. 
J. W. Te 
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A Third Gallery of Portraits. By Grorce Ginrittan. New 
York. 1855. Coleridge, pp. 196 — 200. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 1855. ‘ Revelations of 
a Showman.” 


GranpILoquovus Gilfillan tells us that he is half tempted to unite 
with Mr. De Quincey in calling Mr. Coleridge “ the largest and 
most spacious intellect that has hitherto existed among men.” 
‘All men, of course,” he adds for himself, ‘‘ compared with 
God, are fragments. Shakespeare himself was, and so was Cole- 
ridge. But ofall men of his time, Coleridge approached nearest 
to our conception of a whole,” &c. We could not have expected 
anything much short of this profane trash from George Gilfillan ; 
and we should hardly be moved to say a word about it, if it were 
not that there are persons, here as well as in Great Britain, ready 
to assent to the extraordinary opinion which he so irreverently 
expresses ; and if it were not also that one of his brother Scots, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, has been at the very same moment 
lavishing all the terms that have any relation to the pillory or the 
gibbet upon Barnum and his autobiography. We do not contend 
that these terms are undeserved. But the contrast is so striking 
between the two reputations and the two men, — between the 
idolizing eulogy on one side and the wrathful disdain on the 
other, —that one is led to associate the pair by the very prin- 
ciple of contrast. They certainly are remarkable opposites, 
' And yet, if we will consent to enter into the comparison, we 
may perhaps find that it is not all true fame in the one case, nor 
all foul shame in the other; that there are points of resemblance 
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between the two; and that even where they are unlike, the ad- 
vantage is by no means always with the more honored name. 

Taylor Coleridge and Taylor Barnum both wrote accounts of 
themselves ; each in the most characteristic manner. The first 
called his book, ** Biographia Literaria ; or Biographical Sketches 
of my Literary Life and Opinions.” It was full of pedantry 
and philosophic pretension; very hard to be understood, and 
therefore thought by many to be specially profound. Its author 
was evidently eager that it should be so accounted of; for it is 
swelling all over with the self-complacency of one who “ boasted 
of possessing ‘ energic reason and a shaping mind.’” The other 
writer — and everybody shall be pardoned for laughing or even 
scolding at the very idea of putting two such writers together 
— almost entitles his story, The Rogueries of Scapin. He tells 
openly the things that sound least to his credit; instead of ,en- 
deavoring to gain consideration by mystifying what he thinks, 
and concealing what he does. He makes no secret of the 
methods he took to play upon the curiosity and credulity of 
men. Acting upon the old Latin maxim, ‘* The people love to 
be cheated, let them be cheated,” he shows us— honest cer- 
tainly this time — how it was done. His homely English is 
perfectly intelligible ; and if it is a little vicious now and then, 
we ought to remember that colloquialism and even slang are not 
the only vices of written speech ; but that there are opposite 
faults of obscurity and affectation, which may be more dignified 
without being a whit more tolerable. 

Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Barnum were both remarkable show- 
men; perhaps equally illustrious each in his line. The first 
was always showing off his perpetual self; the other, his articles 
of transient exhibition. One dealt in the extremest subtleties of 
thought and language; and in such marvellous volubility of 
tongue, that Carlyle records of him, “I have heard him talk, 
with eager musical energy, two stricken hours, his face radiant 
and moist, and communicate no meaning whatsoever to any in- 
dividual of jhis hearers”; leaving it not “uncertain” to our 
minds whether he was uttering “ oracles or jargon.” The other 
dealt in visible and tangible objects; in such objects altogether, 
one might at first suppose. But, after all, his chief traffic was 
driven with the love of the wonderful in human nature ; and here 
he had the same article in hand as his more respectable compeer. 
That compeer converted his opportunity into nothing but a gap- 
ing admiration, while the other coined his into a fortune. One 
painted his figures— if we may speak of metaphysical and ver- 
bal shadows under any attributes of color or form — high up in 
the ideal world; and if they were preternaturally huge and 
strange, they might find their like in some of the shapes with 
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which the other has taught the walls of his Museum to stare 
upon the streets below. Regarded either as curiosities or lessons 
of instruction, we can scarcely set ‘“‘ The Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit,” and other specimens of a similar sort, much be- 
yond some of the stuffed exhibitions in the neighborhood of the 
Park. Certain intellectual gymnastics, and juggles with phrases, 
need not carry their heads too high above the posturing and 
legerdemain of the establishment just alluded to; and we cer- 
tainly owe a less debt of acknowledgment for the mysterious 
melodies of Christabel, — though its author declared that he per- 
fectly understood it himself, and could even make the fragment 
a whole at a few hours’ notice, — than is due for the introduction 
of the Lind’s living strains to our American shores. As show- 
men they were somewhat alike in this, that each of them suc- 
ceeded in taking in a great number of sensible and distinguished 
persons. 

We are compelled to add, that these two gentlemen stand 
about even in the ingenuity, the deception, the unscrupulousness 
as to exact truth, — the charlatanry, in short, — with which they 
have made up and put forth their respective wares. The chief 
difference between them — apart from the difference of the 
material in which they wrought and the diversity of their aims 
— seems to lie in this; that the one merrily confesses his arts, 
while the other solemnly covered his over, and left them to be 
found out by those who would make the search. On the simple 
point of false pretences, we are inclined to think that the English 
metaphysician and poet threw a cast beyond our canny country- 
man. He pretended, and with no little parade, that he was the 
originator of certain great ideas, which he then proceeded to 
translate, page after page, from Schelling; and, when the 
identity was charged upon him, protested that it was only.& coin- 
cidence. He pretended to the authorship of what other men had 
written. He pretended, to the last, to have nearly finished an 
important work on philosophy, which was never found to be even 
begun. Some of his figments would remind us of the Feejee 
mermaid, if it were not for the way in which they contrive to 
hold their mirrors, and comb their hair, and sing their spells ; for 
his mermaidens, it must be confessed, are alive, and fascinating 
creatures too, sometimes. Many of his Sibylline periods are 
little better than sublimations of those mysterious utterances 
which attract some ladies to the secret apartment of one of Mr. 
Barnum’s prophetesses. ‘That is, they are alike inventions to 
surprise people with something that lacks reality. It is singular 
that his two most beautiful and popular poems should both carry 
the sign of divided honors and a doubtful authenticity. The 
‘¢ Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni”’ belongs, for 
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the most part, to Frederica Brun ; and ‘* The Ancient Mariner” 
itself partakes of the nature of a joint composition, from its incep- 
tion to its finishing touches. The albatross, we believe, was not 
of his own fledging, and some of the lines are contributions from 
Wordsworth. ‘There is everywhere something more or less un- 
genuine about him, both in his words and deeds. Knock, and 
it is hollow. Rub, and you shall come down to false metal in 
time. Many a curled and dressed-out saying of his, though not 
ridiculous, like the woolly horse, is as much of a sham. Mr. 
Gilfillan eulogizes him as a “ whole” man. No term could 
have been chosen more inappropriate ; for never before, perhaps, 
gid so brighta mind lie more helplessly in pieces, and at stranger 
odds with itself. He may be magnificent splinters ; but he is as 
far as can well be from any noble unity of thought or manhood. 
Gilfillan himself acknowledges that he turned round from de- 
grading personal indulgences only “ in time to save a fraction of 
his intellect and character.” It was his forte — if it was not 
rather his foible-——to discourse and write big words on the 
Transcendental Philosophy. On no subject is it easier to mys- 
tify hearer and reader. Its fields are wide ; its tangles and jun- 
gles intricate ; its fogs thick. It gives the largest scope for sub- 
tilty on one hand, and declamation on the other. How much he 
really knew about the matter may be indicated by a passage 
from Sir William Hamilton, one of the most competent of judges. 
** We have a chapter,” he says, ‘* in Mr. Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria, entitled, On the Law of Association, — its History 
traced from Aristotle to Hartley ; but this, in so far as it is of 
any value, is a plagiarism, and a blundering plagiarism, from 
Maasz ; — the whole chapter exhibiting, in fact, more mistakes 
than paragraphs. We may judge of Mr. Coleridge’s competence 
to speak of Aristotle, the great philosopher of ancient times, 
when we find him,” &c. ‘* We may judge of his competence 
to speak of Descartes, the great philosopher of modern times, 
when he tells us,”’ &c. 

We must come now to other moral points ; having ventured to 
say, at the outset, that, where Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Phineas Taylor Barnum are unlike, the superiority is not always 
with the more honored name. As to their disposition and abil- 
ity to play imposing tricks in their trade, we will suppose them 
about matched. But apart from what is familiarly called “ the 
shop,” we have never heard that he of the meaner celebrity 
was not an upright, trustworthy man; while it has certainly 
been strongly surmised of the other, that there was no de- 
pendence to be placed upon him in any respect. His word 
was no better than his bond, and that was always at a sad dis- 
count. Even in the sacred relations of home, he was an open 
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defaulter. His own wife could not lean upon him. ‘Take the 
virtue of sobriety, and compare them together in that. It may 
not be the highest of moral accomplishments to be a pyblic ad- 
vocate of the cause of temperance, even though one practises, 
at the same time, consistently and faithfully, its extremest doc- 
trine. We do not think that it is. But we submit, whether it is 
not infinitely better than to bewilder one’s self with opium and 
brandy, though discoursing at the same time ever so grandly 
upon ethical and theological abstractions. ‘The domestic virtues 
have just been touched upon. They are too common a grace to 
be excessively eulogized in any one; and the same may be said 
of the ordinary fidelities and proprieties of social life. But the 
practical contrast to these is painful, when a man deserts his 
family that others may care for it; and leaves his debts for his 
friends to pay; and eats the bread of dependence, till his dying 
day, without tasting that it is sour. Dashing Gilfillan, with an 
obliquity of moral perception as strange as his usual way of 
writing English, lavishes all his compassion on the forsaking hus- 
band; because “his ‘ pensive Sara’ failed, without any positive 
fault on her side, but from mere non-adaptation, in managing her 
gifted lord.” ‘This is not the first time that we have been dis- 
gusted with the attempt to palliate the wickedness of men of 
genius towards those whom they were bound to cherish and 
sworn to protect. 

Some persons think that Mr. Barnum’s book will have a very 
injurious effect, in making young folks mercenary, crafty, and 
dishonest. We do not share very largely in such an apprehen- 
sion. But we think it fairly supposable, that such a life as 
Coleridge’s, bedaubed with such panegyrics as are usually plas- 
tered upon it, may produce really unwholesome effects in a dif- 
ferent direction. We are sincerely of opinion, that his wordy 
pretentiousness has had an injurious influence, of a very marked 
character, both here and abroad, upon many persons. We know 
of no English writer who has been so adroit in shuffling syllables 
into the place of things, and in giving mere sound an air of 
meaning, — of none who has so much to answer for in encourag- 
ing cultivated people to vent and receive a presumptuous ver- 
biage under the disguise of ideas. This influence is dangerously 
exerted upon young imaginations, that effervesce at a slight 
heat ; upon writers and lecturers who wish to vapor a little about 
abstract distinctions; upon middle-aged gentlemen and ladies 
who are bewitched with learned affectations of speech, and a 
thin gloss of critical and metaphysical ingenuity ; and upon sub- 
jective minds that love to dive into the abysses of unprofitable 
speculation, and are never easy where their feet can find any 
bottom. 
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The Altar at Home: Prayers for the Family and the Closet. 
By Clergymen in and near Boston. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 21 Bromfield Street. 1855. 12mo. 
pp- 390. 


Tue Preface informs us that twenty-five ministers of our de- 
nomination have contributed to the Morning and Evening Pray- 
ers, which make the principal part of this first volume of a 
proposed ‘ Devotional Library.” The editor, Rev. Dr. Miles, 
has prefixed to each of them appropriate passages of Scripture, 
and enriched the collection with occasional prayers, collects, 
and litanies, drawn from various sources,—the great Jeremy 
Taylor being easily the chief. We think the book well suited 
to meet what we suppose to be a growing want in the families 
of our congregations. Weare thankful for it, and hope it will 
come into wide circulation. Works of this character offer 
themselves for our use, rather than for our criticism; and we 
feel as if there would be almost an irreverence either in extol- 
ling any portions of it or finding fault with any. Especially 
would we avoid all eulogium of what must find its praise, if 
truly anywhere, in the worshipping heart. We hope, however, 
to commit no error, if, in the spirit of brotherly interest, we offer 
a few suggestions, of small importanée, indeed, but of which one 
or two may deserve some regard. Once or twice there occurs 
a verbal inaccuracy, or a form of expression at least not hap- 
pily chosen. For examples : “‘ we have lain ourselves down” ; 
*‘ help us so to conduct”; ‘in every breath we have inspired ” ; 
*“‘ speak peace to sleepless consciences”; “let hope arise and 
augment.” <A few phrases, such as “ replete with joy,” ‘* shad- 
ows of our life-evening,” ‘* the serene expanse is full,” seem to 
us a little too ambitious, where the utmost simplicity of speech 
is its greatest charm. The form of entreaty, “ Wilt Thou,” is 
so general among us, that few persons are aware that it is pecu- 
liar to this side of the sea. Such, however, unless we mistake, 
is the fact. We have never met with it in any printed form of 
devotion among our English brethren, who use some such word 
as “ grant,” or “ vouchsafe,” instead. It is not exceptionable, 
perhaps, nor do we find it displeasing ; it may even seem to 
have a special force, as of tender importunity ; but yet it is some- 
thing like an Americanism. 

We need pardon of our readers for having dwelt so long on 
mere points of language. A single word in another direction. 
One of the essential elements of prayer is the feeling of unworthi- 
ness. This should always retain its prominent place. Nothing is 
more at variance with the spirit of devotion, than whatever reminds 
us of spiritual conceit and self-gratulation. We cannot, there- 
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fore, bring our minds into accordance with sentiments such as 
these : ‘“* Thou hast, by thy Holy Spirit, rebuked every wrong 
desire.” “Thy Holy Spirit has been moving on our hearts, re- 
buking every wrong impulse, and prompting holy desires.” 
‘* May our example and influence be a blessing to all whom we 
may meet.” We know, well enough, that such expressions 
were not prompted by any presumptuous thought or unworthy 
affection. But there is something repellent about them, at least 
to some minds. 

We repeat that the book is a rich and varied offering to our 
part of the religious public, and indeed to all Christian families. 
In a very few instances, its style is more sacrificial than. will 
meet the views of all. We do not object to this. We do not 
claim any right to object to it. But at the same time we must 
confess that we are not in perfect sympathy with it. It may 
seem hypercritical, but we feel impelled to say, we are not sure 
that we can altogether applaud the title of the volume itself, 
though it carries with it a winning sound. The reason is, that 
we cannot entirely divest it of all associations with sacerdotal 
ministries, the fire and the knife. ‘ Altar” is not: a Christian 
idea; at least it has no representative in the Reformed Church. 
There were altars in the infancy of the religious world. The 
heathen had their altars. The Jewish economy is full of altars. 
There were holocausts and hemicausts, wave-offerings and 
heave-offerings, till the spirit within, as well as the healthy air 
abroad, grew sick of them. Even while they yet lasted in all 
their authority, the Hebrew prophets spoke slightingly of them, 
and with some temper, too, at times, in their contests with the 
priests and slayers. The Romish and Greek Churches retain an 
altar, the high altar, where the host, which means victim, is stat- 
‘edly offered up in the sacrifice of the mass. But it is not so 
with the Protestant part of Christendom, although the Lutheran 
communion yet retains the phrase, ‘‘ sacramentum altaris.”” The 
altar has been levelled to a table. The baptismal font, the com- 
munion-table, and the pulpit are the only three fixed prepara- 
tions for our religious offices. Of course, we except the ar- 
rangements for music, which belong to all forms of divine 
service alike. These were never so magnificent as when Kin 
David apportioned the instruments and voices, before the first 
Jewish temple was built; and they will never cease to be an 
affecting part of public worship, as long as that noble call is 
remembered, *‘ Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord.”? ‘There is no shadow of an altar, wherever either our 
_ public assemblies or our households come together. 

If it be replied, as it doubtless will be, that here is only a 
figure of speech, and that no literal reality, nor much that re- 
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sembles it, is pretended, we will readily admit this to be the 
case. But then every figure that deserves to be perpetuated is 
bound to bear some affinity to what actually exists; and it is 
naught, however familiar it may have got to be to the tongue 
and the ear, if it be out of tune with present feelings and habits 
of thought. It will seem strange to any one who has never 
turned his attention to the subject, to find how utterly devoid the 
New Testament is of the least reflection of such an image, as 
belonging to Christian worship. It uses the word “ altar” very 
sparingly, and always with reference to Jewish rites, except in 
the single instance of the heathen one at Athens, inscribed, ** To 
the Unknown God.” Even the ingenious and fanciful accom- 
modator who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews can only say, 
and says it but once, ‘“* We have an altar, whereof they have no 
right to eat which serve the tabernacle.” It is wonderful how 
words will sometimes be retained in use, out of which not only 
the whole original import has vanished, but which are at plain 
variance with the thoughts and usages of those who employ 
them. The newspapers will still speak of marriage as a “ lead- 
ing to the altar.” They might as well add Hymen and the 
torch, as they sometimes do, for the phrase is downright pagan. 

We hope we have taken no unseemly freedom in our mode 
of recommending this new manual of devotion, both to those 
who would have a guide for family worship, and those who 
would nourish the sentiment of piety in their most private 
communings with Him who “seeth in secret, and rewardeth 
openly,” and to whom the outward expression of prayer is the 
smallest part of it. 





A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. By A.ex- 
ANDER Crupen, A.M. A new and condensed Edition. Re- 
vised and re-edited by Rev. Davip Kine, LL.D. Eleventh 
Thousand. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 8vo. pp. 568. 


Tue full value of a Concordance, or Index of Words, to the 
Holy Bible, can be estimated only by preachers and critical 
writers upon Scriptural subjects. But every careful reader of 
the sacred books, and every one interested in the great themes 
of which those books treat, will find himself wonderfully helped 
by-an index of this kind. By simply giving him the key at once 
to all the passages in which any particular word occurs, it will 
sometimes open an easy solution of questions that seemed per- 
plexing, or lead him to unexpected discoveries. The importance 
of such a dictionary for popular use is getting itself recognized 
at last ; for here is the eleventh thousand of a compressed — not 
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mutilated — edition of Alexander Cruden’s labor of many years. 
His is the only Bible Concordance in English that deserves 
naming. He has done his work thoroughly. There need be 
no doing of it over again. But the original work had much 
connected with it that increased its bulk and price, without 
adding proportionally to its utility. Of this sort were the com- 
mentary often prefixed to terms that appeared to him in need 
of explanation; the alphabetical table of proper names, intro- 
duced for the sake of assigning to each its original import in 
Hebrew or Greek; and the Concordance to the Apocrypha, 
which is much less complete than that to the canonical books, 
and therefore, on that account as well as others, the easier to 
be spared. ‘These portions are omitted in the present edition. 
All the rest is retained, filling a moderately sized octavo volume, 
which is afforded at a low price. We commend it heartily to 
public favor. 

There are but two writings in the English language, so far as 
we know, that are furnished with indexes absolutely perfect, 
like those that accompany most of the Greek and Latin classics. 
These are the Bible and the Plays of Shakespeare. All thanks 
to Cruden and to Mary Cowden Clarke. The lady acquitted 
herself admirably of her less important task, though we could 
almost wish her Preface less ambitious and less jubilant, as she 
takes leave of her pen and the public with the most smiling 
court’sy. But alas for poor Cruden! His solemn features im- 
press us with a feeling of sadness, as we see them in the portrait 
prefixed to the London edition of his book, surrounded with a 
bushy periwig such as has not shown its like on the earth for 
many a year. It was his fate to go crazy, and to end in a mad- 
house. The simple-hearted, devout man was found dead on his 
knees, as if his spirit had passed away in the very act of prayer. 
His Concordance, which was really a work of piety, and not a 
mere literary or lucrative enterprise, will perpetuate his name 
in connection with the Immortal Writ into which he has so fa- 
cilitated our researches. 





Travels in Europe and the East: a Year in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and. Egypt. 
By Samvet IreNzvus Prime. With Engravings. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1855. 2 vols. pp. 405, 440. 


A LARGE year’s work indeed is suggested by this comprehen- 
sive title ; yet the work can be done, and Dr. Prime did it, and 
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did it, on the whole, tolerably well. Some of these countries, of 
course, were barely visited, by no means travelled through. 
A railway trip from Belfast to Dublin gives very small obser- 
vation of Irish life, nor can we regard “travels” in Scotland as 
complete, unless one has visited Ayrshire, the land of Burns, and 
Perthshire, the landof Wallace. ‘ Paris” may be France to a 
Frenchman, but there are several other cities in that land which 
have some historic importance ; and we are quite surprised to 
find in these letters of ‘* Irenzeus” (for that was their heading as 
they appeared originally in the New York Observer) no account 
of Lyons, the city of his venerable namesake. Cairo and the 
Pyramids were the limit of Dr. Prime’s visit to Egypt ; —travel- 
lers usually make that city the starting-point of a Nile voyage. 
The play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted is sug- 
>in by Dr. Prime’s Palestine ramblings, which did not reach 
erusalem, Bethlehem, the Jordan, or the Sea of Galilee. The 
circumstances which prevented our traveller’s visit to the Holy 
City are detailed at length, and furnish an edifying, not to say 
thrilling, picture of the terrible anarchy, and the ‘“ black- 
hearted,” bloodthirsty villany of the native tribes, in the Sacred 
Land. We are impressed with the belief that Dr. Prime, in all 
his Eastern journeys, was in a state of most needless and uncom- 
fortable trepidation, which, being noticed by his dragoman and 
servants, was used by the cunning dogs for their own advantage. 
The heroism of that adventure at Nablous, “ the self-sacrifice as 
rare in history as it is beautiful to.record,” was dashed with one or 
two qualities of a less chivalrous description. The affair which 
Dr. Prime exalts into an almost miraculous preservation of him- 
self and his companions from instant death, and which hurried 
him off to Jaffa with a mounted guard, (cost 650 piastres !) is 
still mentioned, in the neighborhood of Nablous, as an excellent 
trick, by which the Howadjis were handsomely done out of their 
backshish. Dr. Prime neglects to mention, that one of his own 
party, who was not quite willing to be frightened off from his 
visit to Jerusalem by Arab lies, went there from Jaffa a day or 
two after they separated without the least trouble, and that no 
party except his found the slightest hindrance in Palestine, 
though all heard the same stories and saw the same “ blood- 
thirsty villains.” 

In the main, these volumes are agreeable and interesting. 
Their tone is fresh, their selection of topics various and attrac- 
tive, and they never tire the reader by redundancy of detail or 
elaborate description. The style of Dr. Prime is at once vigor- 
ous and graceful; better, decidedly, when he speaks of secular 
matters than when he descants on theological topics. Once in a 
while we meet with an odd-sentence, which lugs in the author’s 
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Calvinism ; but on the whole, we never should have expected 
from the chief editor of an Old School Presbyterian journal so 
small a portion of sanctified cant. He moralizes, too, in re- 
markable moderation, and gives us, as a passing traveller should, 
rather scenes and impressions than profound disquisitions upon 
the virtues and vices, the past, present, and future, of all the 
lands, cities, races, governments, and religions at which he 
glances. He is strangely abstemious in abuse of the Catholics, 
and has by no means that saintly horror of the opera which be- 
comes a sound Puritan writer. His Protestant enthusiasm, how- 
ever, as he follows the line of Luther’s haunts, or visits the Wal- 
denses, or mingles in the delightful society of the Syria and 
Turkey missions, is most satisfactory. His descriptions of the 
last are rose-colored, but not exaggerated. 

Dr. Prime uses some forms of expression which provoke a 
smile, and offers some criticisms on art, which are, to say the 
least, peculiar. We read that, on leaving New York, “I hada 
load of lead in my bosom, which weighed heavily there”; —a 
novel mode of shipping that useful metal. After a bitter parting 
complaint about the extortions of John Bull, and his system of 
plundering travellers, he humorously adds, that “I should be 
sorry to leave England with such an arrow sticking in its back.” 
We are informed that “‘ by far the greater part’ of the pictures 
in the Dresden gallery “ are not worth pausing to look at’! 
We are amazed to learn how few impressive works of art there 
are in St. Peter’s, and how comparatively poor Rome is in fine 
pictures. Rome, it is evident, is greater to Dr. Prime from what 
he did not see than from what he did see there. He “ did up” 
that city too quickly. Naples, too, was rapidly despatched ; 
else the ascent to Camaldoli might have prevented that praise 
of the view from Vesuvius, that it is the finest on the earth, — 
and another visit to Pompeii might have shown that the excava- 
tions are not, as Dr. Prime states, wholly suspended. We are 
com pelled to differ, too, from the estimate of the sculptures in 
the Theseum at Athens. A man must be an enthusiastic ar- 
cheologist to be detained many days in their study. We agree 
much more cordially in his estimate of Dr. Jonas King, the 
Christian evangelist at Athens, and remember with equal grati- 
tude that missionary service at the foot of Mars’ Hill, which he 
so eloquently describes. We fear, nevertheless, that the touch- 
ing story of Dr. King’s persecutions by the Greek government 
and church may have unduly prejudiced his visitor against the 
Greek people. The true account of that people is not to be 
gathered from English and French newspapers, or even from 
the missionaries, who have the bitterness of disappointment to 
_ spoil their judgments. 
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We are glad to receive the testimony of so accurate an ob- 
server as Dr. Prime to the general sobriety of the people in the 
wine-growing and wine-drinking countries of the Continent. He 
does not, however, speak in high terms of the flavor of the com- 
mon vintage, likening it to vinegar. We are left in some doubt 
whether the beer-drinking of Munich was to his taste; he is 
rather shocked here to behold “ the horrid fellows, with mus- 
taches, kissing each other like women.” His lament over the 
depravity of the French capital is less prolonged and painful 
than we are wont to hear from clerical tourists. The gay scenes 
of the Champs Elysées, graphically described, force out only 
the reluctant ejaculation, ‘* Poor Paris! you will laugh and grow 
fat ; I fear you will laugh and be damned.” Nor is he moved, 
like some who have written of the Consistoire, to protest against 
the sin of the Reformed French Church, in harboring such here- 
tics as the Coquerels. 

On the subject of the ‘* deference paid in Germany to learning, 
and the substantial rewards attending its possession,” Dr. Prime’s 
impressions differ very much from our own. We cannot believe 
that a large acquaintance with German professors would war- 
rant his opinion. On the contrary, the almost universal tes- 
timony led us to conclude that, in spite of all the book-making 
and book-reading in Germany, the social position of literary 
men in that land is not nearly so good as that of the army officers 
or the born aristocracy. With the solitary excention of Hum- 
boldt, who is a baron, we heard of no distinguished German 
scholar whose rank was considered equal to his desert. All 
seemed to envy the position of scholars and scientific men in 
America. Few authors in Germany get much income from 
their books. 

With these slight strictures, —to which may be added sur- 
prise at the frequent careless and inaccurate spelling, especially 
of foreign words,—we may safely commend this book of 
travels as the most excellent of its kind within a twelvemonth. 
In the Preface, Dr. Prime hints that he has another supply of 
unused “ notes,” which he is willing, if the right kind of request 
is made, to present to the public. We sincerely hope that a 
large sale of the volumes before us may create a demand for 
more, and that the Doctor may undertake new journeys, if he can 
bring back from them such pleasant fruits as here we find. 
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An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament ; 
with Remarks on its Revision upon Critical Principles, &c. 
By Samvet Priveaux Trecettes, LL.D. London: Sam- 
uel Bagster & Sons. 1854. 8vo. pp. 274 and 94. 


Tuts is quite a valuable account of the printed text of the New 
Testament, and its revision by critical editors up to the present 
time. It contains also a collation of the critical texts of Scholz, 
Lachmann, and Tischendorf, as well as of Griesbach, with the 
received text. The author probably designed it as a sort of in- 
troduction to the critical edition of the New ‘Testament on 
which he has been laboring for many years, and which he has 
now in press. Dr. Tregelles has many qualifications for such a 
work as we are noticing, as well as for the great work in which 
he has been engaged through life. He has devoted many years 
of hard labor to the search for documents, the collation of 
manuscripts, and the study of the critical materials of preceding 
editors of the Greek New Testament. In the pursuit of his 
object he has made nothing of visiting foreign countries, and 
searching for every document having a bearing upon it with as 
great assiduity as a miner searching for gold. 

Dr. Tregelles is, we believe, of the Church of England, and 
his religious opinions are those of extreme orthodoxy. Hence the 
question naturally arises, whether the same want of candor in 
respect to the reading of texts having a bearing on disputed 
doctrines has been exhibited by him, which has unhappily been 
manifested by some critics of the English Church. It is but 
justice to say, that not even in any German critic have we met 
with a higher example of fairness and impartiality in stating the 
evidence for and against important disputed texts, than in Dr. 
Tregelles. 

He comes to the examination of the Greek text of the New 
Testament with the highest reverence for it. His view of 
Scriptural inspiration is rigid in the extreme. Every word of its 
genuine text is to him strictly a Divine utterance, for which it is 
of the utmost importance that nothing else should be substituted, 
because nothing’ else proceeded from the Holy Ghost. As far 
as we have been able to judge, Dr. Tregelles has the utmost 
regard to accuracy of statement, and has corrected many errors 
of his predecessors in this department of study. If, then, the 
earnest labor of many years, the utmost reverence for the Scrip- 
tures, and the most exemplary impartiality and candor, give one 
a claim to respect in works of this kind, Dr. Tregelles has fairly 
earned it. 

We have spoken more particularly of his qualifications as 
a textual critic, not so much on account of the work which is 
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the subject of this article, as on account of the important critical 
edition of the New Testament, which he will soon publish, and 
which, on account of the expense, will much need the patronage 
of those who are able to purchase it. It has been the great 
labor of his life. He has, in the work we_are_ now noticing, 
stated the principles on which he has proceeded in preparing it, 
which strike us as eminently sound and safe. By safe we mean 
that, if he have any fault, it is that of leaning to the weight of ex- 
ternal evidence in favor of a reading, rather than to his own sub- 
jective view of its intrinsic goodness. It appears, also, from the 
specimen which Dr. Tregelles has given us of his great work, 
that it will be in a beautiful, fair type, on good paper, and witha 
much fuller statement of the evidence for and against a reading 
than is to be found in any preceding edition of the New Testa- 
ment. What his critical sagacity may be, we are unable to say 
with much confidence, from the specimens of his text which we 
have seen ; and we are aware that the correctness of the text of 
any author depends much on the critical sagacity of the editor. 
But for fulness and accuracy of critical material, for the means 
which may enable a scholar to judge for himself in regard to 
'the true reading of a text, we have no doubt that Dr. Tregelles’s 
edition of the New Testament will, far surpass any preceding 
edition. What will give additional value to the work is that it 
will be accompanied with the Latin version of Jerome, from the 
most ancient manuscript of it extant, namely, the Codex Ami- 
atinus of the sixth century. We regret that the price named for 
it in England, £3 3s., will deter many from purchasing it. But 
we hope that those who can afford it will be the more induced to 
help to defray the expense of this important critical work, which, 
whatever sale it finds, must, from the nature of the case, be a 
labor of love on the part of the editor. 





Catholic and Protestant Nations compared in their Threefold 
Relations to Wealth, Knowledge, and Morality. By Rev. 
Napoteon Rovssett, of Paris, Author of Mon Voyage en 
Algerie, etc. With an Introduction by the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptiste Noet, of London. Boston: John P. Jewett and 
Company. 1855. 12mo. pp. 322. 


©.Ir would be worth while to study the puzzled and mystified 
mind of some reader, who from the prose-poetry or poetical 
prose of Digby’s Ages of Faith had passed to the gazetteer- 
pages of this work. On the one hand he would have found 
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everything Romish depicted couleur de rose, and on the other 
hand he would be surprised to see that the same pleasant service 
had been performed for Protestantism. According to the author 
of the Ages of Faith, all the evils of modern society are to be 
referred to the rise and progress of the Reformation, so called ; 
according to M. Roussell, Catholic countries are, of all others, 
most deficient in wealth, knowledge, and morality. We are 
bound to say that the positions of the latter gentleman are sup- 
ported by a huge amount of excellent testimony. It seems to 
us, that, after every needful qualification has been applied to his 
statements, a vast deal will remain which must sorely perplex 
the lover of the ancient Church. We know how easy it is to 
cull facts in support of a favorite position, and how much depends 
upon the eye which sees as well as upon the thing to be seen, 
and how difficult it is to say which of several possible causes may 
have issued in a given effect. It is not easy to determine what 
amount of influence should be ascribed in each case to govern- 
ment, or climate, or the genius of the people, and how much 
specially to religion. Then the thrifty as well as the unthrifty 
have their peculiar vices, and persons who are exceedingly re- 
spectable and comfortable are often very far from the kingdom 
of God. Moreover, the Protestant reader of this book by M. 
Roussell will be compelled to allow that many evils which he 
has been accustomed to deplore are not so much as alluded to 
here. Is it because they are really trifling in comparison with 
those which in other circumstances are so very conspicuous ? 
Do we exaggerate our own social troubles ? Do we fail to realize 
the singular advantages of our condition? We fear that the 
city of Lowell, for example, is not all that M. Roussell’s author- 
ities would have it. 

After all, however, whilst we would be on our guard against 
one-sided views, we are prepared for two admissions : —1. That 
one of the beneficent results of an earnest and enlightened 
piety will be temporal prosperity ; the kingdom of God brings 
along with it all else which is really needful. 2. That the decay 
of wise and vital religion, the decrepitude of the Church, and lapse 
into superstition may be recognized, as from other results, so 
from the inefficiency and shiftlessness that characterize Romish 
lands. After we have explained their shortcomings in this 
respect, so far as may be, in other ways, we shall find a vast 
deal that can be referred only to the want of intellectual and moral 
vitality. It is plain enough that Ireland, for example, is suffer- 
ing from Romanism as well as from Absenteeism, from exces- 
sive devotion to the Pope as well as from the inordinate culture 
of potatoes. Even Catholic eyes can see that a worn-out Church 
sits like an incubus upon Spain, and Italy, and the Spanish settle- 
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ments in America. The gold mines and the curse of slavery 
will not account for the whole difference between the lands colo- 
nized by England and those colonized by Spain, though they 
will go far to explain the wretched condition of South America 
and Mexico. M. Roussell’s book, useful as it is, is not very 
cheering. It gives us very sad pictures of Ireland, Spain, Italy, 
the Catholic portions of Switzerland, Austria, Spanish America, 
&c. It is disheartening enough to think that so much barbarism, 
or besotted sensuality, or indeed utter beastliness, should exist in 
the very heart of Christendom, and within the pale of the Christian 
Church ; that in many cases the very ministers at the altar should 
be the chiefest of sinners. Add to these descriptions what a 
zealous Romanist would bring forward about the infidelity and 
immorality of Protestastant lands, especially amongst the labor- 
ing classes in the great centres of commerce and manufactures, 
and we should be ready to say that, if the world is not coming to 
an end, it is high time that it should. But we hope that the 
statements of both parties require to be qualified. We will read 
what one and the other says that is cheering, remembering, all 
the while, that, since with the Lord a thousand years are only as 
one day, we have not as yet passed the second day of the life of 
the Gospel in the world. . 





Satire and Satirists. By James Hannay, Author of “ Single- 
ton Fontenoy,” etc. New York: Redfield. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 235. 


WE welcome this volume as an agreeable contribution to an 
interesting and important department of literature. There are 
few topics in literary history, indeed, more curious or more 
attractive than the connection between the writings of the great 
wits and humorists of any age and the popular manners and 
tastes of that age. In tracing their reciprocal influence, we 
come into a more vital appreciation of the essential character- 
istics of the period, and read the lives of its literary men with a 
deeper and clearer insight. Upon the one hand, we see how 
the tendencies of the popular mind gave a form and coloring to 
the writings of the age. Upon the other hand, we see how these 
writings helped to turn these tendencies into some new direction, 
or to strengthen them in the old. The intrinsic interest and 
importance of this department of literary criticism have not 
escaped the notice of modern essayists and lecturers; and we 
already owe to them several works upon the subject, exhibiting 
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more or less ability and research. Of these works Mr. Han- 
nay’s volume is the latest that has fallen under our notice. It 
comprises a course of popular lectures on Satirical Literature, 
from Horace and Juvenal to the present time. Among the 
authors noticed are Erasmus, Boileau, Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
Churchill, Moore, and Byron. Though not marked by any 
great depth or breadth of thought, or by any remarkable keen- 
ness of analysis, it shows a large acquaintance with the subject, 
and contains some just criticisms. Upon some points, however, 
we should take issue with the author, especially in his remarks 
on Swift and on Byron’s Don Juan. Of the last he says: ‘ It 
pictures life genially and soundly; excites your love of the 
beautiful and lofty ; demolishes cant in many a stirring line; 
and, above all, the utter sense of weariness and disgust it gives 
you for the mere life of pleasure, and for the false tone of Eng- 
lish society, is most beneficial and healthy.”” That Don Juan is 
a work of extraordinary power will be admitted by every one 
who has read it; but it can show no title to the praise of pictur- 
ing life ** genially and soundly.” Fortunately for our author’s 
reputation as a critic, his book contains few heresies so difficult 
to be defended as this. His style is simple and colloquial; and 
altogether his volume reminds one of Mr. Thackeray’s Lectures 
on the English Humorists. The quotations by which it is illus- 
trated are in general well chosen, though in a few instances 


much better selections might have been made; and the subjects 
for the different lectures are also judiciously selected. 


’ 





Humanity in the City. By the Rev. E. H. Cuarin. New 
York: DeWitt and Davenport. 12mo. pp. 252. 


Mr. Cuapin’s reputation as an able and eloquent preacher 
extends beyond his own denomination, and must be familiar to 
many of our readers. But his published writings have been 
few and unimportant; and his reputation consequently rests 
chiefly upon his uncommon gifts as a pulpit orator, — upon his 
highly rhetorical style, his apt and forcible illustrations, his 
impressive manner, and his clear and deep-toned voice. In the 
volume before us, however, and the similar volume published a 
year or two since, we have the means of forming a partial esti- 
mate of the general character and scope of his preaching, con- 
sidered apart from the elements which it derives from the 
preacher’s voice and manner. We say a partial estimate, 
because these discourses are devoted to only a single theme, 
and that not the most important of those which engage the 
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attention of the Christian teacher. The central idea which 
underlies them all, and to the elucidation of which they are 
all devoted, is well stated by the author in his introductory dis- 
course, when he expounds the words of the wise man, — ** Wis- 
dom crieth without; she uttereth her voice in the streets,’ — as 
meaning, ‘* that everything is instructive, that even in the com- 
mon ways of life the most important truths, and the profoundest 
and most religious significance, are contained.” Starting with 
this’ proposition, Mr. Chapin proceeds to consider what are the 
lessons which toiling, suffering, sinning humanity in the city 
teaches the thoughtful observer, who regards them from the 
Christian stand-point. And this he does with a cogency of 
argument and appeal, a beauty of style, and a thoroughly relig- 
ious spirit, which cannot fail to touch and quicken the reader’s 
heart while it justifies and strengthens the preacher’s fame. 

The discourses are eight in number, and the topics which Mr. 

Chapin has chosen are as follows: —The Lessons of the Street ; : 
Man and Machinery; The Strife for Precedence ; The Symbols 
of the Republic; The Springs of Social Life; The Allies of 
the Tempter; The Children of the Poor; and the Help of Re- 
ligion. In reading them we have been most impressed by the 
sermon on The Children of the Poor, which presents an admira- 
ble discussion of this most painful and most interesting theme. 
The sermon on The Allies of the Tempter, however, contains, 
we think, passages of greater power. But in all the discourses 
we find abundant grounds for the author’s popularity in the city 
of his residence, and in the denomination of which he is so 
bright an ornament. In justice to this earnest Christian preacher 
it ought to be said, that his relation to ‘* Universalism ” is sus- 
tained by his acceptance of the doctrine of a Final Restoration. 
Like nearly or quite all the serious-minded and intelligent men 
of his fellowship, he has no sympathy with the loose and peril- 
ous notions of the old Ballou school. 





Israel Potter: His Fifty Years of Exile. By Herman Met- 
vitte, Author of “ Typee,” ‘ Omoo,” etc. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 276. 


Mr. MELvILLE’s new volume, we think, scarcely sustains the 
reputation which he won by the earlier productions of his pen. 
In them he entered upon a comparatively uncultivated field ; 
and by the freshness of his manner and the romantic interest of 
his narrative he at once gathered a rich harvest of popularity 
among readers of every degree of culture. But in his later 
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works (and especially in the volume before us) he has dealt 
with another and very different class of characters, and placed 
them in circumstances very different from those which gave in- 
terest to his earlier volumes ; and here his success has been much 
less apparent. ‘Israel Potter,” indeed, notwithstanding some 
fine passages and some skilful descriptions, is rather heavy read- 
ing. Its style is, in the main, flowing and graceful, and its tone 
genial and healthy ; and yet the author fails to interest us very 
much in the fortunes of his hero. His character, in truth, lacks 
those elements which arrest and enchain the reader’s sympa- 
thies ; and, at the best, it is only a feeble delineation of a very 
commonplace person. Nor are the other characters portrayed 
with greater skill. In our author’s delineation, Dr. Franklin’s 
homely wisdom and shrewd philosophy degenerate into ridicu- 
lous cant and officious imbecility ; and the portraiture of Paul 
Jones seems almost equally infelicitous. There are, however, 
some vigorous descriptions of the exploits of this remarkable 
man on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, which constitute, 
perhaps, the ablest and most interesting part of the volume. 
But from this praise we would exclude the account of the battle 
between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. A battle so 
sanguinary and brutal in its whole character cannot form an 
attractive episode in a work of high art; and it is to be regret- 
ted that Mr. Melville should have dwelt so minutely upon its 
details. 








Cosas de Espaiia, or Going to Madrid via Barcelona. New 
York: Redfield. 1855. 12mo. pp. 352. 

















SeveraAL chapters of this work were originally published in 
Putnam’s Magazine, from which they are now reprinted with 
considerable additions, and in a handsome and convenient form. 
Without presenting much, or indeed anything, that is new or 
unfamiliar, it will doubtless attract many readers by its lively, 
gossiping tone, and its sprightly and graphic delineations of the 
strange things to be seen in Spain. Only about two thirds of the 
volume, however, are devoted to Spain, and of this portion the 
greater part refers to the single city of Barcelona. In the first 
hundred and thirty pages, we have a brief exposition of our 
author’s reasons for going to Madrid by way of Barcelona, and 
numerous episodes of European travel. But exactly what rela- 
tion these anecdotes of journeys, taken at a different period and 
through other countries, bear to the main topic of his book, does 
not appear. After his narrative has been thus interrupted sev- 
eral times, he at length lands at Barcelona, where he passes the 
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winter, seeing and enjoying everything that was to be seen and 
enjoyed. In the concluding pages he travels from Barcelona to 
Madrid. ‘The whole book, as we have intimated, is written in a 
lively and dashing style, occasionally bordering on the outer 
line of good taste ; and its pictures of Spanish life are spirited 
and accurate. Yet it must be apparent to the most careless 
reader, that the author has only touched upon the surface of 
things; and that, in his anxiety to make an entertaining volume, 
he has omitted much which would have given an increased value 
and interest to it. Into the depths of Spanish character and life 
he seems not to have penetrated; and his book is rather to be 
characterized as simple gleanings from the portfolio of a travel- 
ler, than as a thoughtful and elaborate contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 









Poems. By Auice Cary. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1855. 


l6mo. pp. 399. 


Most of the pieces in this collection have already been 
printed in different journals, and many of them will doubtless be 
familiar to our readers. They are.mostly of a domestic char- 
acter, and are written in a fresh and spirited manner, though 
often with a sad and subdued vein running through them and in- 
sensibly coloring their whole texture. ‘ Born and reared in the 
midst of rural occupations,” says Miss Cary in her Dedication, 
‘and all my most cherished memories keeping me still familiar 
with woods and fields, 1 have drawn from my own past the 
imagery and chief accessories of my poems, which have there- 
fore in this respect a certain genuineness.” To this merit, we 
think, her poems can present a strong claim, both as regards 
sentiment and language. In them it is easy to trace all the 
workings of her mind in many different moods ; and her pictures 
of rural life have a delightful freshness and reality. We seem 
at once to be brought in contact with the scenes which she de- 
scribes, and with the feelings and sentiments which breathe 
through her verse. In some of the poems we notice a careless- 
ness and occasional inaccuracy of expression, which might 
readily have been removed by a little more careful revision. 
Miss Cary, however, writes too much, and, as she confesses, 
has not yet learned “ to blot or revise.” Yet her versification in 
general is melodious and correct. The longest piece in the 
volume —a narrative poem, entitled The Maiden of Tlascala, 
and founded on an episode in Mr. Prescott’s History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico —fills about seventy pages, and is, we presume, 
her latest production. It contains some fine passages, but it is 
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disfigured by many quaint conceits, and is much inferior to her 
less ambitious pieces. Of the minor pieces, many possess great 
beauty, and are full of promise. They clearly indieate the spe- 
cies of composition in which Miss Cary is most likely to excel ; 
and by carefully cultivating her powers in this direction, we 
cannot doubt that she will rise to the highest rank among our 
female poets. 





Wolfert’s Roost, and Other Papers, now first collected. By 
Wasuineton Irvine. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 383. 


Tis new volume, from the classic pen of Washington Irving, 
comprises a selection from his contributions to periodical litera- 
ture, and in its general characteristics resembles the Sketch- 
Book and Bracebridge Hall. It has the same quiet but racy 
humor, the same graceful wit and polished satire, and the same 
flexible style, which marked his earlier works, and which have 
given him an imperishable fame as one of the greatest humorists 
in our language. Among the papers in the volume are several 
which will be recognized with pleasure by every admirer of his 
genius. Prominent among these are the historical sketch of 
The Great Mississippi Bubble, the Sketches in Paris in 1825, 
Mountjoy, The Contented Man, Brock, or the Dutch Paradise, 
and one or two others. They have the genuine stamp of our 
author’s rich and cultivated powers, and remind one of the best 
papers in the Spectator. Indeed, in many respects, Irving’s 
writings recall to mind the exquisitely polished essays of Joseph 
Addison, — perhaps the most delightful prose-writer in the Eng- 
lish tongue. In both we recognize the man of ripe and varied 
culture, the elegant writer, the accomplished critic, the satirist 
whose wit is without bitterness or malice. In Addison, there is 
somewhat more of dignity and reserve ; in Irving, a more genial 
sympathy with his readers. One is more of a wit, the other 
more of a humorist. The fame of one rests almost wholly on 
his essays, the other superadds a scarcely less distinguished 
reputation as an historian. But in all the essential characteris- 
tics of their minds, they bear a closer resemblance to each other 
than any other two writers with whose productions we are fa- 
miliar. The same inspiration broods over the writings of both, 
and to them we recur with an equal pleasure. Both have en- 
riched our language with creations of rare beauty; and their 
works have a perennial charm for every reader of refined and 
cultivated taste. 
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Sermons. By Tuomas T. Stone, of Bolton. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 356. 


Tus volume does not seem to have produced a sensation in 
the literary or the religious world. It does not belong to the 
class of books which are praised by the newspapers; a brief 
notice only, here and there, indicates that in some quarters its 
merits have been appreciated. In fact, these twenty-four ser- 
mons’ are not of the kind called popular. They do not deal 
immediately with the exciting questions of the time; they are 
not addressed to the passions of the moment; they are not 
remarkable for their “ hits” at passing follies; nor do they 
abound in “splendid,” “ grand,” * eloquent,” ** brilliant,” and 
‘‘ beautiful” passages. Pervaded throughout by the very spirit 
of beauty, they are as free from ambitious rhetoric as anybody 
could desire. They are profound, earnest, thoughful, spiritual 
sermons, on themes purely religious. The author—we speak 
from personal knowledge, asking pardon of his modesty for so 
public an expression of his worth—is a remarkable man; 
remarkable for his character, which is eminent in the rarest 
Christian virtues, — in humbleness, devoutness, courage, and sim- 
plicity,—and for his intellect, which is clear, penetrating, compre- 
hensive, and insatiate in its hunger for truth. His discourses will 
declare to all who read them, that he has meditated long and 
deeply, and has drawn in copiously the inspiration that comes 
from contemplation and prayer. ‘They will also testify that he 
has been a diligent student of books, and of the best books too; 
not tantalizing and teasing his mind with the ‘“ four great quar- 
terlies,” or with other reviews, native or foreign, but saturating 
his whole intelligence with the wisdom of the world’s sages, 
with the poets and philosophers of antiquity, with Homer and 
Pindar and Plato, with the meditative love of the East, and the 
venerable Scriptures, with the greatest modern teachers, Tay- 
lor, Hooker, Cudworth, Fox, and Swedenborg, and many besides, 
whose names are familiar and dear to the seekers of religious 
truth. The productions of a mind thus nobly endowed and thus 
generally cultivated cannot be meagre, either in quality or 
quantity. We expected a rich volume from Mr. Stone, and we 
have not been disappointed. ‘The sermons before us are not of 
the didactic or the sentimental class; they are, in the highest 
and-purest sense, religious. Some of them are almost oracular. 
All of them deal with large ideas and broad principles, with 
facts of the spiritual world and laws of the spiritual life. At the 
same time, for keenness of moral discrimination and closeness 
of logic, they are not to be surpassed. And when they touch, 
as they often do, incidentally, upon the agitated topics of the 
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time, a light is imparted which makes the shadowy lines of truth 
and rectitude shine clear. The great sermons in the volume 
are those on “* Obedience to the Spirit,” “‘ The Psalm of Thanks- 
giving,” *“* The Secret Attractions,” and “ Influence and Recep- 
tion”; four sermons which can hardly be equalled in the whole 
range of parenetical literature for depth of insight, loftiness of 
aim, purity of sentiment, and childlike earnestness of faith. 
They are utterances from the whole man’s mind and heart, and, 
the last especially, are worthy of being read and pondered by 
all students of spiritual things, and all lovers of genuine piety. 
The four sermons on the Course of Christianity, ‘‘ The Mythol- 
ogy of the Church,” “The Doctrine of the Church,” “ The 
Ethics of the Church,” and “ The Politics of the Church,” are 
distinguished for their knowledge of ecclesiastical history, their 
acquaintance with Christian theology, and the breadth and ex- 
actness of their independent thought. ‘The Word of the Ref- 
ormation,” defines the mission of Luther. In the discourse 
upon ** The Prophetic Poet,” Mr. Stone avails himself of the 
death of Wordsworth, then just announced, to speak of the 
nature and some of the conditions of true inspiration, using the 
bard as “* one symbol of our hope, one expression of the secret 
spirit which we meet when we enter into our closets, and shut 
the door, and are alone with the Father.” Let the tempted and 
endangered turn to the sermon entitled “The Rejection of 
Evil.” To the contrite, feignedly or unfeignedly, we commend 
that upon * Repentance.” ‘The discourse on “ Unrighteous De- 
crees’’ was the immediate occasion of the termination of the 
preacher’s ministry in Salem, and should by all means be pe- 
rused and digested by those who debate within themselves the 
vexed question of conscience and law; for never was sophistry 
more utterly confounded by a holy logic, that at the same time 
takes it to pieces and brands it with inhumanity. ‘ The Eternal 
Rectitude ”’ follows, with a noble statement of the immutable 
morality, and an earnest protest against the-substitution of expe- 
diency for principle. The last two sermons, headed * The 
Worship called Heresy,” contain an outline of the principles of 
faith, so ample and yet so clear, so strong and yet so delicate, 
that we find it difficult to speak its praise. Here is nothing sec- 
tarian, nothing “ historical” in the mean sense of the word that 
is common now. All is profound, simple, pristine, catholic. 
Mr. Stone walks by faith too firmly and too steadily for his feet 
to be entangled in the meshes of any dogmatism. ‘ Faith in 
this,” he says, (the living spirit of God,) “is the very thing 
which our age wants ; faith in perennial inspiration ; faith in the 
real presence of the One Spirit. Men do not believe it, much as 
they are shocked by appearances or imputations of atheism. Not 
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less do they seem shocked by any serious and thorough expres- 
sion of the God within us, existing before all time, who can 
never grow old. . . . . . Question in their presence either the 
principles which the Bible is supposed to teach, or the claims of 
the Bible itself to divine authority, and there is a wide shock, — 
I will not say deep, for the sentiment which the scepticism 
touches is not deep, — but it is wide, and perhaps tumultuous. It 
rouses controversy. It opens or shuts pulpits. It rends churches 
and societies. It brings out Protestant priests and Christian Phari- 
sees to hold up the threatened faith. Many sleek Sadducees, 
always counted half infidel before, and men who have all of 
Epicurus but the philosophy and the virtue, are at once out as 
defenders of the faith, And yet—” But want of space forbids 
our proceeding. ‘These two sermons ought to be read, and read 
-* prayerfully,” as the old phrase is, by every clergyman and by 
every layman. They should be printed by thousands for gratui- 
tous distribution, that throughout our community men might be 
brought to know and to love religion, pure and undefiled. In 
reading this volume through a second time, as a preparation for 
, this brief notice, we marked several characteristic passages for 
quotation, but they accumulated so fast towards the end, that the 
purpose was abandoned altogether ; -and as we could not extract 
them all, we resolved to extract none. Let the volume be pur- 
chased and seriously studied, and it will not fail to quicken every 
true endeavor after the Christian and divine life. 


Sermons: chiefly Practical. By the Senior Minister of the 
West Church in Boston. Boston: Ticknorand Fields. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 362. 


Tue venerable author of these discourses, under the pressure 
of ill health and the increasing infirmities of age, has found him- 
self compelled, for some time past, to relinquish to his junior 
colleague the labors of the pulpit which for nearly half a cen- 
tury has been identified with his name, and in which he has 
ministered to a devoted people with such peculiar acceptance 
and success. In this volume, he again addresses to them, through 
the printed page, those lessons of religious faith and duty, which, 
as they once fell from his lips, so deeply moved and charmed 
the souls of his hearers. A welcome and precious memorial it 
will be, not only to the immediate members of his flock, but to 
all who from time to time have had opportunities of listening, in | 
his own or in other churches, to his peculiarly delightful minis- 
trations of the word. For many years, no preacher in our New 
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England metropolis enjoyed a wider popularity than he. Sim- 
ply in respect to the devotional effect, and the practical impres- 
sion of his services, we doubt whether he was surpassed, if 
equalled, by any of his contemporaries. The secret of his power 
consisted not so much in the novelty, vigor, or brilliancy of his 
thoughts, as in the profound earnestness and the fervent unction 
with which they were uttered. He at once impressed his hear- 
ers with the conviction that he spoke, not as a mere functionary, 
but as one who bore a living message from God, and as one 
who felt in his own soul every word he said. His preaching 
was usually of the simplest, briefest character; enforcing some 
great Christian truth by the most familiar arguments and the 
most obvious illustrations, concisely expressed. He aimed at no 
show of learning. He indulged in no flashes of poetic fancy. 
He affected no special originality in his views of doctrine or of 
duty. His style, though lucid and forcible, was marked by no 
striking felicities of expression, peculiarly his own. Under the 
pressing demands of his pastoral cares in a numerous congrega- 
tion, and in his unwearied devotion to the more private duties of 
his office, in which he was always singularly happy, an angel of 
counsel and consolation to his flock, he did not leave himself 
the time, nor does it ever seem to have been his ambition, to 
shine before the world in the profound and elegant essay, the 
elaborate discussion, the highly-wrought oration. He contented 
himself with the plain, useful sermon. He brought that, and 
nothing more nor less, to the pulpit. But how was it transfigured 
as it flashed from his luminous countenance, and went to the 
heart from his sweet and solemn voice! Never was the power 
of personal presence and of eloquent delivery more forcibly 
illustrated than in him. His look, his gesture, his tones, gave a 
tenfold emphasis to every sentence from his lips, and made it a 
voice from heaven to each individual soul. With what expecta- 
tion and delight was he welcomed wherever he went! Among 
the cherished memories of the pulpit, he will always have a place. 

To those who have known and heard him, and especially to 
his own parishioners, for whom the present publication is espe- 
cially designed, as an offering of love and remembrance from 
their disabled pastor, the discourses which he has now printed 
will derive a peculiar and added interest from reminiscences of 
the past. They bear the well-known characteristics of the 
author ; clear, simple, concise, condensed, dwelling only on a few 
points of thought, or holding up a single one in its most familiar 
and natural lights, and bringing it home to the conscience and 
the heart. They are not to be closely criticized as performances 
of the intellect, as exhibitions of dialectic skill, or as specimens 
of rhetorical art. They are to be read in the same spirit in 
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which they were written, and in which they were delivered. 
They are the affectionate and solemn counsels and exhortations 
of a good pastor, bringing up into the pulpit the thoughts sug- 
gested by his daily walks among his people, and bearing on the 
duties, trials, temptations of every-day life. They are, accord- 
ing to their title, of an entirely “ practical” character, and emi- 
nently devotional and evangelical in their spirit. There is little 
in them that is directly controversial or doctrinal, though the 
whole tone of sentiment and expression is in harmony with the 
liberal and rational views of religion. Dr. Lowell, it is well 
known, would never allow himself to be ranked under any dis- 
tinctive sectarian name; he would call himself neither a Unita- 
rian nor a Trinitarian, but only a Christian. We welcome these 
discourses from his pen as another contribution to the already 
rich pulpit literature of Liberal Christianity, coming from the 
older school of preaching, and modelled more after the old- 
fashioned stamp, but none the less acceptable for that. We 
thank their honored author for thus breaking the silence of his 
retreat, and letting the world hear even but the echo of his voice, 
if we cannot hear the voice itself, so well remembered by many 
who gratefully recall his words of comfort and of quickening 
from the sacred desk, and his not less eloquent counsels by the 
way-side and in the house. May the sunset of his life be bright- 
ened amid its clouds by the clear light of Christian faith, and by 
the sweet satisfactions of a life spent in good service to God and 
to man. 





Notes on Duels and Duelling, alphabetically arranged, with 
a Preliminary Historical Essay. By Lorenzo Sasine. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 394. 


THE subject-matter of this volume is so thoroughly treated in 
its pages as to exhaust the theme, alike in its historical and its 
moral interest. The author has dealt with it faithfully, and that 
is the highest praise that could be attached to any method for 
treating the subject. A writer might very easily be tempted 
away from a faithful exhibition of the whole theme of duelling 
into a tone of mere preaching upon it, and so might turn an in- 
tended discussion of it, in all its bearings, into simple moraliz- 
ing ; or, occupied by the romance, and the personal and? bio- 
graphical details which may readily be brought forward to invest 
many duels with an exciting interest, he might have lost sight of 
his main topic in dwelling on some of its incidents. Mr. Sabine 
has done ample justice to the ethical and the personal digressions 
concerning which, as occasion forced them upon his notice, his 
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readers would expect him to have a word of his own to utter. But 
he has steadily kept in view his main purpose, namely, to illustrate 
the moral bearings of that code which involves duelling, by pre- 
senting to us the long chronological series of experimental cases 
that have put the code to the test in all sorts of ways. His vol- 
ume must have required immense research, a singly directed 
aim recognized for many years spent in gathering its materials, 
the exercise of a mature judgment and of good taste in arranging 
them, and a high religious conviction as the court in his own 
heart before which he decided the great question of right or 
wrong, however involved by the most specious pleas of conven- 
tional ethics. We think that he has treated his subject in the only 
way through which a radical change could be hoped for, as an 
effect to be produced upon the apologists for duelling. Had he 
had recourse to the dogmatic or ghostly strain in which some 
preachers have dealt with it, or had he lavished upon the prac- 
tice a storm of ridicule, contempt, and invective, many of those 
whom it is most desirable to convince would have tossed his 
book aside, as written by an incompetent hand. The simple case 
of Hamilton, which is presented in a most faithful manner in 
this volume, furnishes all the moral, Christian, and practical 
suggestions needed for the utter condemnation of duelling. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


New Books. — Several publications of very great interest and value 
have recently been added to our literary stores. Unwilling to pass them 
by with a simple announcement of their titles, and feeling in duty bound, 
as the preceding pages will show, to offer to our readers some real crit- 
icism of the books which we bring to their attention, we have pre- 
pared extended notices of many of these new publications, which our 
crowded and contracted space compels us to defer to our next number. 

The essay on ‘‘ The Nature of Evil,’’ by Henry James, (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York,) will be discussed in our number for July. 

The same publishing firm, to which we are indebted for so many ex- 
cellent volumes, have produced, in a very captivating style, a work of 
marked attractions, entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of Napoleon, his Court and 
Family, by the Duchess d’Abrantes (Madame Junot).’’ These two 
thick volumes, illustrated with numerous steel engravings, offer a feast 
of gossip and of lively biographical details. 

We have already spoken in terms of high commendation of the 
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octavo volumes in which, with fair white paper and bold type, the 
Messrs. Appleton have published the works of some of the English 
ets. ‘Two more volumes, containing, respectively, the Works of 
eattie, Blair, and Falconer, and the Works of Shenstone, have been 
added to their series. 

From the same firm we have a Translation from the German of 
Uhlimann’s Syriac Grammar, by Enoch Hutchinson, with a Course of 
Exercises, a Chrestomathy, and a brief Lexicon, prepared by the 
Transjator. The volume embraces all the means for enabling a stu- 
dent to qualify himself to read the Syriac version of the New Tes- 
tament. 

We have read with great interest a beautiful volume — the first 
fruits of a publication fund of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania — 
prepared by Winthrop Sargent, A. M. (Lippincott,Grambo, & Co.) It 
is devoted to the subject of Braddock’s disastrous expedition and de- 
feat, in the enterprise against Fort Duquesne, in 1755. An Introduc- 
tory Memoir of nearly three hundred pages is enriched with an elabo- 
rate detail of the events and incidents of the old Colonial times which pre- 
yee the way for and resulted in the catastrophe narrated near the close. 

ournals from the original manuscripts, valuable materials in an Ap- 
pendix, Maps, and other engravings, all of the most authentic character, 
make the volume a highly creditable addition to our historic shelves. 

Our pages have already expressed our opinion of the excellent His- 
tory of Greece, by William Smith, LL.D. A new edition of this 
work, enriched with classic engravings, and with a continuation to the 
present time and annotations by Professor Felton, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hickling, Swan, & Brown. We must defer the 
more extended notice which we have prepared of this valuable his- 
torical work. 

The Lowell Lectures delivered in 1848-49 by Professor Bowen, on 
“ The Principles of Metaphysical and Ethical Science applied to the 
Evidences of Religion,’’ on their first publication received in our pages 
such encomiums as their sound wisdom and their great ability made ita 
sincere pleasure to us to express. The edition having been exhausted, 
a new one, revised and annotated by the author, for the use of Col- 
leges, has been published by Messrs. Hickling, Swan, & Brown. 

We are compelled to defer to our next number a notice of the Trans- 
lation, by E. J. Morris, of Gregorius’s charming volume, entitled ‘‘ Cor- 
sica: Picturesque, Historical, and Social: with a Sketch of the Early 
Life of Napoleon, and an Account of the Bonaparte, Paoli, Pozzo di 
Borgo, and other principal Families.” (Philadelphia: Parry & Mc- 
Millan.) 

Another of Dr. R. C. Trench’s characteristic and always most sug- 
gestive and instructive volumes has been published by Redfield, under 
the title of ‘*‘ English Past and Present.’’ It contains five Lectures on 
the Composition, the Gains, the Losses, and the Changes in Words and 
Spelling, of the English Language. It demands and shall receive from 
us a more extended comment than our present space will permit. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Physical Geography of the Sea,’’ the Messrs. 
Harper have just published a work by Lieutenant Maury, which com- 
bines all the wonderful results of scientific investigation with the charms 
of a romantic narrative of the’sea. There is nothing in the volume so 
abstruse as to mar the pleasure which a reader of ordinary intelligence 
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will take in its perusal, while the theme, with all the marvellous and 
beautiful lessons which are drawn from or made to illustrate it, will im- 
part to him the rarest mental pleasure. 

A new work has just appeared from the press of Ticknor and Fields, 
and from the pen of Charles Kingsley, of which we shall make report 
when we have enjoyed the expected gratification it promises to afford us. 
Its title is, ‘‘ The Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh.”’ 

Mr. John Wilson, to whose elegant and accurate mechanical skill so 
many of our preachers and writers are indebted when they ‘‘ consent ”’ 
to the publication of their sermons, essays, and more ambitious works, 
-has published a third and an enlarged edition of his own valuable 
Treatise on English Punctuation. We enjoin upon all our readers, and 
upon some of our contributors likewise, to make themselves familiar with 
its contents. 

Under the editorial supervision of Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, and by war- 
rant of the State, the third and fourth volumes of the ‘‘ Records of 
Massachusetts ’’ have appeared, in that sumptuous form which they so 
well deserve, and which the State treasury can well afford to give 
them. Their quaint and solid contents are freighted with wisdom and 
righteousness, and we hope before long to make.an exhibition, if not 
an application, of them in our own pages. 































OBITUARY. 


REV. FREDERICK TURELL GRAY. 


Ir fidelity is the true criterion of merit, and the usefulness of a life 
the measure of its value, it has seldom been our privilege to inscribe on 
our obituary record a worthier name than that of our lamented brother, 
the Rev. Freperick Turett Gray, who died in Boston, March 9th, 
1855. 

That his were not the qualities to which the world awards renown, 
nor his the reputation which is generally coveted, are considerations 
which affect us in no other way than to increase our respect for his 
memory, and heighten our satisfaction in doing honor to his virtues. 
At a period when the worldly standard of greatness is so successfully 
opposed to the Christian, when the wreath is reserved for genius, 
when talent is synonymous with intellectual power, and science is ab- 
sorbing glory, it becomes a sacred duty, on all proper occasions, to show 
our reverence for that highest authority which bids us, as Christians, 
to call him ‘* great who shall do and teach even the least of the com- 
mandments.’’ ‘That the popular estimate is so different from this, and 
that it is so difficult for all of us to escape the influence of the almost 
universal idolatry of intellect, are but stronger reasons why we should 
exalt the rule of that Master under whose name we write, and seek to 
govern our judgment of men by a recognition of the truth, that, ‘‘in the 
kingdom of heaven,’ — under the reign of a pure Christianity, — all 
other honor shall become dim before that which crowns him whose 
character shines brightest with the Christian virtues, and who by word 
and life has most successfully commended them to the love and practice 
of his fellow-men. 
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Under the application of this test, Mr. Gray’s character rises far 
above the ordinary level, and even presents a Jess questionable claim to 
greatness than many to whom the title has been awarded. Men have 
no higher aim than that which governed him; life no more generous 
purpose than that to which his was devoted; talent has no brighter or 
more enduring rewards than those which, in no stinted measure, he won. 
He has proved himself strong who has raised hundreds up. He needs 
no voucher for his ability and wisdom who has accomplished the hardest 
work of turning men from sin to righteousness. He is entitled to be 
called a benefactor who has given his life to the poor. He has earned 
a high rank who has been a leader of many souls to glory. 

We wish to speak of Mr. Gray truthfully and soberly ; putting our 
personal feelings altogether aside ; not suffering a friendly interest to 
color his virtues too warmly, nor any mere difference of taste to cast a 
shade over his substantial merits. We have known him intimately for 
many years, well enough to understand his character thoroughly. We 
have been near enough to him to see his works and examine his motives, 
and so familiar that no foible could escape our notice. If there had 
been anything in his character that required to be disguised, if there had 
been any faults to conceal in a tribute to his memory, we could easily 
have declined a duty which we were under no obligation to perform. 
But the simple truth is, we have never known a man whose character 
would better bear the closest scrutiny; we have never taken note ofa 

‘life which, we believe, would better stand the test of the last judgment. 

That life was, in the true and highest sense, a ministry. Its single, 
consistent, and ardent aim was to do good, and to do good in obedience 
to the Heavenly Master. So good a specimen of a life of this highest 
order is extremely rare. Those among whom it is passing are very 
likely to underrate it. There are no startling epochs, no dazzling 
points, in its steady and laborious career.. The good and faithful ser- 
vant is too busy to consult for his own triumph, too hard at work to 
study niceties of taste, or dress himself for admiration. He runs about 
through the streets every day on errands of mercy, his very earnestness 
provoking asmile. There is nothing distinguished in hisair. He wraps 
himself in no reserve; he assumes no dignity. He has no time to 
mature and elaborate his sermons; he must write them as he can, in 
the moments he can snatch from the pressing claims of his pensioners. 
His best things are not kept for the pulpit, but are dispensed daily from 
house to house, and his study door is never bolted against the poor 
whom he has invited to him for comfort. He is a plain-looking man, 
with a kind, open countenance, who hails you with an easy greeting, 
and whom you pass with a familiar nod. You have a laugh with him 
now and then, and sometimes perhaps a laugh at his expense. And 
yet this very person is one of those self-sacrificing spirits of whom, at a 
distance; you hear with admiration, and whose biographies are read 
with reverence. 

Nurtured in the lap of comfort, with flattering prospects of worldly 
success, trained to business, and with a good business inviting him, 
with ample property in possession and expectation, he left all, in obe- 
dience to the call of a Heavenly Master, and at the cry of suffering 
humanity, to devote himself, with his whole heart, to the iaborious 
ministry of instruction and consolation. His best thoughts and strength 
were freely given to the poor. His preparation for their service was 
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through frequent visits to their mean habitations and sympathetic com- 
munion with their sorrows. He studied the deep subject of poverty, 
not in books, but in actual life. The authorities he consulted were the 
widow’s countenance, the orphan’s tale, and the interior of the deso- 
late heart itself, which his gentle skill opened. Philanthropy with 
him was not a kind impulse or a beautiful theory, but an earnest and 
patient practice. He waited for no experienced guide to show him 
where to begin, or how to go to work, — to introduce him to a case and 
instruct him in its treatment: he took his Bible in his hand, and the 
spirit of the Saviour in his heart, and went forth alone, while only in 
his eighteenth year, with eye and ear open, to seek opportunities of 
doing good. He spoke kindly to some neglected child, he offered his 
hand to tottering age, and made them his guides to the scenes of 
wretchedness he wished to explore, and to the comfortless spots where 
he could begin his ministry. He found among his young friends three 
kindred spirits, with whom he entered into an association for their own 
religious improvement and for charitable works ; thus laying the foun- 
dation of a society which afterwards became one of the most efficient 
religious and philanthropic agencies in our city,— the parent of the 
Hancock Sunday School, and one of the springs of those missionary 
efforts among the poor to which we can gratefully trace the origin of 
the Ministry at Large. Every incident in the history of his early man- 


hood shows in what direction his heart was moving, and with what a 


fulness of interest his energies were applied to his chosen-work. 

We well remember our first impressions of this youthful philanthro- 
pist. There was no young man whom we regarded with equal admi- 
ration for his virtues ; certainly none who was his superior in purity, 
charity, and usefulness. He seemed to our youthful imagination to 
give promise of being a second Oberlin. We have also a distinct rec- 
ollection of the rapid development of his powers under the influence of 
his single and generous purpose. From the time of his superintend- 
ence of the Hancock Sunday School till the commencement of his 
ministry in the Friend Street Chapel, in October, 1833, the improve- 
ment of his mind and character, in all respects, was such as to excite 
both the surprise and admiration of his companions. When he en- 
tered upon the arduous duties of that ministry, there was no difference 
of opinion with regard to his peculiar and distinguished qualifications. 
But the success of his administration was even more speedy and entire 
than any one of us ventured to predict. Before the expiration of his 
third year, the building was so thronged as to make it necessary that a 
much larger should be erected ; and when the Pitts Street Chapel was 
finished, in 1836, Mr. Gray had the satisfaction of entering it with a full 
and most attached congregation. ‘The remainder of his service asa 
Minister to the Poor was signalized by the fidelity of his exertions, the 
amount of his labors, and the prosperity which crowned his work. 

In 1839, the 26th of November, Mr. Gray was installed as colleague 
pastor, with Rev. Paul Dean, of the Bulfinch Street Church. The 
same qualities which had marked his previous ministry distinguished 
his connection with this church, and were attended with similar results, 
No one of our religious societies manifested a greater amount of re- 
ligious activity, or exerted a more beneficial influence, especially upon 
the young men and women of the city, and upon families of the middle 
class. The records of the church would be Mr. Gray’s best eulogy. 
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In 1853, Mr. Gray was induced, as he himself declared, and as we 
have no reason to doubt was the fact, by a sense of duty, and by a de- 
sire to serve his Heavenly Master, to undertake a mission of one year 
to the newly established Unitarian Church in San Francisco. It must 
have cost him a severe struggle to absent himself from the comforts 
and attractions of a pleasant home, and a large and lovely family, for 
so long a period. It was an act of self-denial which many could not 
understand, and which some even ventured to speak of with disappro- 
bation. ‘The motives which led to it have been questioned ; but if lips 
sealéd by the sacred secrecy of confidence could make public all they 
might wish to declare, we are sure that no act of Mr. Gray’s life would 
be regarded as more honorable to his character, both as a minister and 
a parent. 

Soon after his return from California, he asked and obtained a dis- 
mission from the church which he had served for about fifteen years, 
and accepted an appointment as Secretary and Agent of the Sunday- 
School Society. With the prospect of this new field of Christian ser- 
vice opening attractively before him, and while preparing himself for 
its duties, he was attacked by a painful and incurable disease. Trouble 
in other and most distressing forms came upon him in its company. 
The last remains of a once ample fortune, which had for several years 
been fast diminishing, through no extravagance or fault of his own, 
were at length entirely snatched away, just as he was expecting the 
hour when his children should be left fatherless. Such trials have 
often broken the stoutest hearts and distracted the strongest minds. 
The perfect composure and steadiness with which he passed through 
this fiery ordeal show the superior strength, nay, the heroism, of his 
faith. itis a subject upon which we can hardly venture to say a word, 
and yet concerning which it would be almost criminal to be altogether 
silent. He uttered no complaint, he was never heard to breathe a 
murmur. He made all necessary arrangements which the emergency 
demanded, in consultation with that nearest earthly friend, whose spirit 
was as brave and patient and trustful as his own, and then, dismissing 
all earthly anxieties, prepared himself, with her constant aid and the 
gracious help of Heaven, to depart in peace. And he did depart in 
peace; committing his soul to the keeping of the Saviour in whose 
service he had spent his life, and commending his family to the care of 
that faithful Providence which has never suffered the righteous to 
be forsaken, nor his seed to beg their bread. 


JAMES BROWN, Ese. 


Diep, at his residence in West Cambridge, on Saturday, March 10, 
James Brown, Esgq., of the firm of Messrs. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, of this city. 

In common with the large number of those in our community who 
are the lovers of good literature and the grateful admirers of its intelli- 
gent patrons, we have deeply lamented the death of this excellent and 
noble-hearted man. We might, indeed, claim to mourn his loss with 
amore especial sense of sorrow, because an intimate acquaintance of 
years and a generous share in his kind offices had drawn to him our 
highest regard. Mr. Brown served in the noblest of all trades, and he 
served with a spirit which ennobled it and himself. He realized to us 
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the highest conception we had formed of the character of a generous 
fosterer of literature from the pages of Nichols, Dibdin, D’Israeli, Sis- 
mondi, or Roscoe. His appreciation of a good book was shown even 
in the way in which he looked at it and touched it. In his early youth, 
under the straits of a lot which warned him that his prosperity in life 
would depend upon his own efforts, he enjoyed the mental pleasures 
whose materials he has since so richly afforded to thousands of readers. 

Mr. Brown was born in Acton, in this State, on the 19th of May, 
1800. As we have already intimated, he was cast upon the necessity 
of self-dependence, and was the builder of his own fortune. Indus- 
triously, faithfully, honestly, was it won, and through every stage of 
its accumulation, as well as when it was consummated, was it shared 
with a most ungrudging and liberal-hearted generosity, with friends, 
poor students, authors, and fellow-creatures. In his youth and early 
manhood, Mr. Brown found a home in Cambridge, and there began his 
acquaintance with a circle of literary men, which finally enlarged, till 
he became himself a conspicuous and an honored centre of it. In his 
earnest desire to share the advantages of a liberal culture, and with an 
early predilection for the Christian ministry, he felt compelled by a 
spirit of independence to decline some proffered aid, because trammelled 
with the condition that he should pledge himself to Calvinistic views. 
Those views he could not accept, either in youth or manhood. Yet he 
was a man of profound religious sentiment, earnest, sincere, believing, 
and pure in his convictions and aims, and as he was generous in all his 
other relations, so was he asa parishioner and as a member of the 
Unitarian church’in the pleasant town of his residence. Ministers in 
the enjoyment of his friendly offices and hospitalities always felt as if 
they were in company with one of the most favored and large-minded 
of their own brotherhood. His own pastor, and the predecessors of 
that pastor, Damon, Ware, and Brown, regarded him as a most con- 
stant friend, as well as a munificent supporter, of religious institutions. 

Within the last few years, the interests of literature have been ad- 
vanced throughout our country, and especially in this immediate ‘com- 
munity, to a degree of prosperity and importance of which those:who 
have not carefully observed the facts can have but a most imperfect 
idea. The amount of capital invested in the business, the number 
and excellence of works by our own authors, the republication, in an 
elegant form, of the most valuable of the English classics, are tokens 
that, within a score of years, every branch of mental culture has been 
ministered to by the enterprise and the wisdom of a class of men who 
are real benefactors of the community. The consent of all who are 
competent judges in the case is, that Mr. Brown was the chief in this 
honorable fraternity. By his frequent visits abroad, his excellent taste, 
his lavish liberality, his sympathy with scholars and literary men, his 
own interest in historical, biographical, and scientific studies and in 
the fine arts, and by the whole constitution of his character and tem- 
perament, he had gradually secured to himself a reputation for. knowl- 
edge and judgment such as very few possess. His valuable presents 
and legacies to the Boston Atheneum, the College Library, and the 
City Library of Cambridge, will perpetuate his memory in the places 
where he would most gladly be remembered, as well as through the 
same instrumentalities of good literature in dealing with which he led 
so devoted and useful a life. 
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Mr. Brown’s traits of personal character were of the most winging 
and engaging sort. He was one of the most simple, unpretending, and 
frank persons with whom we have ever been conversant. A quiet, 
manly dignity, a genial, hearty spirit, united with a love of humor and 
a relish for innocent pleasure, marked him as a true-souled man and a 
delightful companion. As might be inferred from his own modesty and 
unassuming nature, he had a great dislike of all arrogant pretensions in 
others. He was a steadfast friend. He took a high delight in making 
others participants, in all that he himself enjoyed. We ask ourselves 
the question, Who, of all among our circle of literary, professional, and 
philanthropic friends, has set in motion and kept in motion more means 
of service to the highest interests and the purest pleasures of this com- 
munity? And we answer, with a deep feeling of respect for his mem- 
ory, We know of no one who has done more. 

All that we have here written, and much more, stands attested by a 
simple reference to the tokens of respect manifested towards this good 
man when the last office was to be performed for him. His funeral 
was appointed in the middle of one of our busy week-days, from his 
saddened dwelling in a suburb, and under one of the most piercing and 
disagreeable of our spring east winds, and there was no public call or 
concert among his friends for attendance upon his obsequies. Yet the 
dwelling was thronged by a company of eminent, honored, and influen- 

‘tial persons, whose presence alone would have been a most respectful 
tribute even to cold mortal ashes, but whose deep sense of bereavement 
and whose spontaneous manifestations of regard and sorrow needed no 
other interpretation than was found in the occasion which had drawn 
them around the bier of an upright, a respected, and a beloved Chris- 
tian man, 
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